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FOREWORD 


I T is with great diffidence that I venture to step in where 
the great masters of Ifidian scholarship found some diffi- 
culty to tread. It is a heavy task to follow in the wake 
of men like Sir Richard Tehaple and Sir George Grierson, 
to whom Sanskrit literature is an open book, but turning 
the leaves I found they had left some blank pages, and on 
these I shall endeavour to put down some of the thoughts 
which this new edition of Tawney’s translation of Somadeva’s 
great work has suggested to me. I am encouraged to under- 
take this work owing to the kind invitation with which 
Mr Penzer has honoured me, and by whom! I have been 
granted the privilege of appreciating to the full the excellent 
work which he is performing in prodrcing his magnum opus. 
By his illuminating notes, and by the extensive treatment 
of some motifs found in this collection, he has carried his 
investigations far beyond the narrow borders of the original 
liome of the Kathd Satit S&gara. With immense industry 
and keen insight he has been able to accumulate a mass of 
literary parallels from all parts of the world which gives to 
this edition a value of its own, and places it in the forefront 
of modern studies in comparative literatwe. 

It is from this point of view that I will address myself to 
the task thus placed before me. Many a problem arises from 
the contemplation of this Indian literature in its relation 
to the other literatures of a similar kind. In the first 
place, the students of folk-lore are returning again to the 
question as to whether the inland lake of Indian tales 
was the ocean which overflowed its banks and carried 
these tales on the crest of its waves to distant lands and 
many nations. Ever since Benfey published his famous 
introduction to the German translation of the PaUchatantra 
— and here I fullv re-echo Mr Penzer*s desideratum for an 
English translation brought up to date— this question has 
never ceased to agitate the mind of scholars. True, he was 
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the first to show how great has been the in^uence of Indian 
literature upon mediaeval fiction, but he also drew within 
the circle of his investigations a number of modern fairy- 
tales. His researches centred to a large extent round the 
literary products of India, notably those books which were 
unquestionably t>f Indian origin, and which had reached 
the West through manifold translations. Kalila wa Dimna, 
Syntipas and, to a certain extent, Barlaam and Josaphat 
are the typical' representatives of this book-literature. It 
is now a fact that none of these books could have reached 
the West before the sixth century, the time when the first 
translationT, at any rate, of the Kalila. wa Dimna was 
made into Pahlavi by Barzoe at the Court of the Sassanian 
kings. 

None of these books, then, reached Europe before the 
tenth or eleventh century at the earliest. Thus he merely 
touched the fringe of the greater problem as to the relation 
between the Indian and the European folk- tales and legends. 
Benfey’s theory stimulated the question rather than answered 
it, and a reaction set in which put folk-lorists on a different 
scent. The question had not l^n rightly put. It was not 
to be reduced merely to the relation of the Indian tales to 
European folk-lore in connection only with these books, for 
Benfey endeavoured to trace it back as we^ to other Indian 
collections of tales, and among them he drew very often upon 
Somadeva’s Ocean. 

Mr Penzer has happily been able to fix the date of 
Somadeva’s literary activity c. 1070. This is at least five 
hundred years later than the date of the translation of the 
PaiUhatantra, and creates a new problem as to the antiquity 
of the tales so sedulously collected, and also to a large extent 
copied by him. 

How old are these tales, and whence did he derive them ? 
As Mr Penzer rightly remarks in his Introduction, niany a 
river has flowed into this ocean and has swelled its size. 
Can we trace these rivers to their ultimate source, or tell, how 
long it has taken them to cut through Hie gorges of'the 
mountains until they reached the Inke or thi^ocean T What 
elements did th^ cany in thc^ course, and Jiow Itmg was it 
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before these tui^d waters mingled together and allowed 
their sediments to settle at the bottom of the ocean, so that 
the waters, clear and transparent, should be able to reflect 
the blue sky and the radiant light of the sun during the day, 
and the silvery rays of the moon should play gently upon 
the waves, slightly moved by lover or tossed heaven-high 
by the storm of human passion ? I do not feel competent 
to touch upon the question raised with such consummate 
knowledge by Sir Richard Temple as to the Dravidian or 
Aryan elements in this ocean. I msh we knew more of 
anything that is purely Dravidian or purely Aryan in legend 
and tales, and even in customs and beliefs. There is no pure 
race in the world, and I believe nowhere has such a blending 
and mixing of races taken place as in Central Asia and 
also in India. Who to-day can disentangle the skein and 
separate every strand? If anywhere, it is in the world of 
spirit and fiction that this blending goes on so continuously 
and so profoundly, that I for one fear me to approach this 
problem with the hope of arriving at a definite and satis- 
factory result. 

Beyond the limited border of known facts there lies the 
wide world of hypotheses. There the goblins of fancy dis- 
part themselves, and that is the land where the spirit roams 
freely. Happily ^here are no geographical or religious or 
national boundaries in that land of imagination and fancy. 
The whole of mankind dwells therein. There is that higher 
unity after which man is yearning, and only there is that 
bliss which gives to the tales their peculiar charm. 

But now let us return to sober facts, lest we are earned 
aWBiy too far into dreamland and lose the ground under our 
feet. At the time when Somadeva made his collection, not 
fefr from Kashmir Firdusi wrote his great poem Shahnameh, 
the mighty epic of the Persian kings, embodying the ancient 
legends of Iran ; and in the West we witness the rise of epic 
poems ,and the romances of chivalry, not to speak of the 
great Arabic poem of Aniar, all dealing with the great hero^ 
of the past. What epic poems may have been lost with 
the Fahlavi literature, at which Firdusi hints, none can 
tell, save for those remnants that are found in Georgian 
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and other late translations. One point which they have in 
common is that they are all written in verse, just as Soma* 
deva’s Ocean. In looking for origins here we have a certain 
clue. They were all intended to be sung or recited with 
accompaniment to music. Th^ formed from the beg inning 
a written literature. The minstrels and troubadours in the 
West, the wandering Kaleki in Russia, did not read as prose 
those poems or ballads, but they sang them at the banqueting- 
tables of the great, or on the roadside to the poor, and on 
their pilgrimages to hallowed spots. The unwritten literature 
and the oral recital may have preceded the written poem. 
But it would not be easy to determine whether the oral tale 
preceded these poetic versifications, and what influence they 
may have exercised upon the imagination of the poet ; but 
here they have become fixed and no longer float about, 
and form, as it will be seen, the starting-point of further 
development. 

That Somadeva haxl used to a very large extent written 
literature there can be no doubt. Many of the Jaiakas and 
tales from the Panchatantra. which had been written down, 
centuries before Somadeva, have indeed found their place in 
his Ocean. He may have used some oral traditions too, but, 
as Just now mentioned, it would be very difficult to trace them. 
Thus far we would, then, have two sets of popular literature, 
but the process did not end by the writing down of the oral 
tale. The written book became in time the starting-point 
of a new set of oral lore. I shall return to these phases in 
the development of the popular literature when disc ussing 
the modern fairy-tale. For the time being it must suffice 
to have raised this question, and to hint at the possibility of 
Somadeva and of his immediate predecessors hav ing ^adc 
use also of some of the ballads and legends floa tin g about 
only. But these may have been developed out of more 
ancient writings, thus forming a cycle which, however, did 
not lead to Nirvana. 

If Indian tales and legends, Indian teachings, beliefs and 
customs have really spread Westwards at a time anterior 
to the translatipn of the writings mentioned before, it may 
have been done by word of mouth. Bud dhist , missj ona fif^ ^ 
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as is well known, carried the teachings of the Master far and 
wide. Their presence in Alexandria in the second century 
B.C. is a well-established fact, and so one may mention 
parenthetically the presence of Buddhist monks in the north 
of Europe, l^at ^nd of seed did they carry in their bosom 
or their knapsack ? Did they bring written Jdtakas — ^if they 
were already then written down— -or did they, as the story- 
teller to-day in the East, tell to a spellbound audience the 
miraculous life and adventures of the Great One ? 

Here Somadeva*s Ocean, on the one side, which contains 
not a few of these Jdtakas, and shows us how in the course 
of time they were adapted to changed circumstances, and Mr 
Penzer’s scholarly notes on the other, help us to approach 
this problem with some hope of solution. Two remarkitble 
beliefs suddenly come to light about that period. 

Firstly, in the Hellei.istic as well as Jewish Apocryphal 
literature we hear suddenly of a belief that, attracted' by 
the beauty of women, angels fell from neaven. The love for 
women had overcome them and they lost their angelic statue. 
Or, one of the angels, moved Hy insensate pride, lost his 
station in heaven and was cast down to earth, and henceforth 
acts as the inspircr of all evil. It is not here the place to do 
more than briefly refer to this extraordinary conception, and 
to the remarkable consequences to which it led, through the 
evolution of the idea of redemption and salvation. What- 
ever form this latter theory may have assumed in the religious 
system of Iran, the story of the fall of angels does not occur 
anywhere else except among the nations living in Egypt 
and Palestine, and in the tales of Somadeva, where we And 
it over and over again. 

Many an Apsaras or Vidyidhara has lost his station as 
a divine being and has been cursed for his love of men and 
women exactly as in the Henochic literature. Is this of 
Indian, origin ? 

Secondly, we have in Egypt, the home of aberrations of 
the mind and of morbid introspection and consciousne^ cf 
human firailty, that peculiar development of extreme asceti-. 
cism. The monks in the desert of Egypt m(»rtify their flesh, 
and shun the pleasures of the world as so many temptations of 
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the Evil One, giving their life up to the same morbid intro- 
spection to gain thereby heavenly bliss. There may have 
been some sects of an ascetic turn of mind along the banks 
of the Jordan and the banks of the Nile, like the Essenes 
and the Therapeuts — and who knows whether these also have 
not been influenced by Buddhist missionaries preaching the 
gospel of asceticism as the means of salvation — but they 
flourish nowhere so strongly as in Egypt, where the people 
were surrounded by tombs, by books and by monuments 
of the dead. Did they bring some of the parables found 
in the New Testament ? To these questions Somadeva*s 
Ocean gives the answer. If they can be shown to be as 
old as the JdtakaSf those tales would carry us back at least 
one thousand years before they were written down in their 
actual form. 

On the other hand, did not India, receive from the West ? 
Those who travelled Westwards returned also to the East ; 
they carried and fetciied ; just as easily as they could bring 
tales and legends, so could they also carry back some of 
the rich stores accumulated in other lands. Either way it 
is very diflicult to discover the hall-mark of origin. Each 
nation quarrying in the same way the same mine of the 
spirit, and even one nation borrowing the gold from the 
other, puts its own seal on the coins which it mints. A river 
or rivulet flowing from Egypt or Palestine towards India 
will mingle its waters with the mighty ocean and become 
so profoundly assimilated as not to be easily recognised. 

The farther back we go the more difficult it gets, no 
doubt, to settle the question of the priority, especially when 
the chronological dates are missing. Difficult as it is in the 
case of the pre-Christian period and of Greek m3rths, carried 
in all probability along by the armies of Alexander, it be- 
comes still more difficult if we are turning to old Babylonian 
and Assyrian traditions, customs and beliefs. One country 
bord^ practically on the other, and the recent discoveries 
cf Babylonian or Sumerian tablets (inscriptions) in India 
more than countenanced the belief iu direct intercourse 
between India and Babylon. What may have flowed from 
one country into the other must for the time being remain 
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an object of speculation, which, however, in this case, rests 
<m a solid basis of facts. 

Again, if we remembo' the activity of Christian mission- 
aries, scMDoe of 'vdicnn, like St Th<Hiias, have been directly 
omuKBcted with India, and others, especially the Nestorians, 
how many l^jends could they not have carried with them 
and contributed to increase the amount of the popular lore 
in India T Besides, there is a rich material in the innumer- 
aUe legends the saints, which waits for the sifting hand 
and schcdarly insight of men fully prepared for the task to 
examine the possible relations between Indian legends and 
Christian hagiology. Everjrwhere a strong assimilation has 
taken place. This is a regular process throu^ which all the 
tales and legends are passing. One need not go farther 
than to rememb^ the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat, who 
have beo(»ne saints of the Church. Centuries have passed 
since their story was first circulated throughout Europe, and 
many a parable has bectnne the pn^ierty of the Western 
wwld, influencing even the genius of Shakespeare in the 
story of the Three Caskets, and it was only by the middle 
of the las*- century that liebrecht recogidsed in them a 
Christianised fcnrm of the life and l^ends of Buddha, so 
thoroughly had their character been changed, and yet in 
essence th^ remain the same. 

lliere is a profound psychcdogical deipent in all these 
tales and legends, which appeals to the l^uman heart and 
tends to ex|dain to some ext^t the ready admission of such 
tales, quite indifferent as to thdr origin tpid the primitive 
meaning attached to them. The conternfflition of the world 
and its miseries leads to two extremes^be asceticism of 
Buddha or the unbounded fidvdity of the rijch and the power- 
fiiL . Ohe, no doubt, produces the other, li^e contemplation 
of the Hedonism among the Greeks of Alexandria could 
create a reaction which culminated in th^t mortification of 
the flesh, and vice versa ; the morbid tunpng away firom all 
pleasure and joy as well as finnn duty and ^responsibility may 
have created a revulsion in the oiqrasite direction. Thus 
the Deoamercn was written at a time when the plague 
decimated the cily of Florence, and Somadeva*s Ocean was 
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written, as Panzer shows, at a time of murder and Uood- 
shed, horror and despair. It is at such times tluvt the soul 
takes refuge in a better and happier world as a consolation 
for the miseries of this world. Men wish to ^raam them- 
selves away from the sore trh^ with which tbu^ iupfe* beset, 
and they grope instinctively for a world in w;hich justice and 
mercy hold sway, righteousness triumphs over wickedness, 
and love finds its reward. 

This is the general character of the fairy-tale to which I 
am now turning, and Mr Penzer has taken specsial pains to 
discover as many parallels as possible in the fairy-lore ot 
the world. Here, again, we are ccmfronted with a problem 
which is beginning practically to divide the two schcMds of 
thought. What has been tbe £ste of these cdd stories and 
tales, and how have they becsome disseminated and known 
to the people? Nature abhcxrs a. vacuum and the sfurit 
partakes of the same character. Everything is in cscmstant 
flux, ebb and flow aliemate. A literature that has reached 
the high-water mark does not ke^ it few long, and who can 
discover the water-sheds literature, when th^ are running 
down firom the heights of the palacw and the cdoister to 
mingle with the masses, and thus to bec»me the real popular 
literature. 

Leaving the ancaent sourcses as a merr matter oi speeukar 
tion, we are mewe exmesemed with those facts which are easily 
discernible and cam be followed up with greater accuracy 
and rriiability. As hinted, many ot these tales and stcaies 
deal either with the prowess of the hero on the battle-fidd, 
or with the i^mitual wrestling of the saint. have, one 

may surmise, in many cases a Icxsal or^^; th^ can be 
localised gec>graphically and connected with scune outstand^ 
ii^ perscMudity, either a king cw a Bcjdhisattva, with the former 
in epic poem tales, and with tbe latter in a pious legend. 
Here we have, them, indiemtiems as to t^^Kissibie or^^ and 
date of some of these anenent talos at the time when they 
reached Somadeva, and also the way diown fay which their 
disse minati on may have been carried qut. One cwitstandhtg 
characteristic of this IHerature is tfaht a l^end or tale after a 
time esm be, and ii^ dlheriffi^l^ittychaiig^ or entird^ leadi^ited 
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in its further transmission. Yet in all this work of diange 
and transmission I insist one must bear in mind that the 
written word remains the primary source for the later develop- 
ment. Those who were present at the recital by the bard 
at the court of the baron or king may then repeat the 
story by word of mouth, and those who join in pilgrimage 
to a holy place will listen with deep reverence and joy to the 
tales of miracles and wonders wldch have been performed 
by tile saints in that special spot. Then these, scattering far 
smd wide, suid still following the great routes of pilgrimage, will 
at every halting-place and stage of their joum^ repeat and 
simplify, change and alter, the stories which thqr have heard. 

Still another dement assists in this devdopment from 
the written to the oral — the picture and the sculpture. The 
stories are written in stones as well as on paper, and they 
in turn become the material upon which the imaginative 
power of the spirit feeds. At a certain period, almost con- 
temporary with Somadeva, a rich sto^e of Indian tales had 
been poiued into Europe. A kind of leveUing had been 
accomplished frcun East to West. We are in a bett^ position 
to study k?re the gulf stream flowing from one part of the 
world to the other, and canying with it some of the exotic 
trees and fruits of distant lands. They became quickly 
naturalised ; they, found everywhere a fertile soil and pro- 
duced an unexpected crop, rich and luxuriant. Thus a vast 
amount of fiction has been accumulated, and as in the East 
so in the West it dowly glided down from the high places 
which it originally occupied to the lowly places in which men 
dwdl. There the writt^ book rules paramount, and the pic- 
tures which accompany it tend to make its contents familiar 
*to larger circles. 

The invention of the printing-press marks a turning-point 
and carries the written word far and wide among those who 
have now learned to master the mystery of the alphabet. 
Chauoer*s CUmterbury Tales give us the best example of this 
literary nugratiim and dissemination. The tales are told on 
a inlgnmage, just ns in cmituries before, but these are all of 
a literary origin, mostly from Boccaodo, and one, at least, 
from the doisters. 
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Thus the <nul literature develops step by step. East and 
West alike, drawing its inspiration ultiniatdy frmn the 
written book. 1 know it is a view which is shared by very 
few, if by any. But a careful study of the history ci the chap> 
books, or **La Litt^rature du Colportage,** as Nisard called 
it, must lead to the same conclusion. The ancient romances 
slowly dwindle down to such small story-books as carried by 
the chapmen on thdr backs, and cheapened in the markets 
of the world, and are even still more reduced to illustrated 
broadsides. Th^ show thus the slow decay which has over- 
taken the old written literature and has transformed it into 
the oral one. 

Wc have now to go only one step farther, and in many 
cases the fairy-tale collected firom the mouth of the people 
turns out to be a mere repetition of a printed diap-book. 
This brings me now to touch, as briefly as I can within 
the limited space afforded to me, upon that part in Mr 
Penzer’s work in which he refers to iJie fiiiiy-tales. There 
is no better guide than he in following up the parallels for 
modem fairy-tales so richly adduced by him. 

A gap of dose upon a thousand years separates Soma- 
deva*s Ocean from the small rivulets flowing out of it. The 
process of transformation has been the same in the H<ast as 
in the West, and givm the same motives the result must be 
similar. Here also there have been literary intermediaries 
at various stages between past and present, and in all prob- 
ability the poetic imagination has ripened the fruit in the 
East much more quickly than in the West, and has produced 
what we call now the fairy-tale, with its glowing richness of 
fancy, some time befmre it assumed the shape in which we know 
it in Europe. Still one important fact must be retained — 
namdy, that for a large number of incidents literary parallels 
can be adduced to prove irrefutably some connection between 
the written and the oral. Tbe fairy-tale <dten turns out to 
be a replica of the old tale stripped of its geographicid limita- 
tions and historical personages. It has freed itself from 
these tra mm ds, it has broken down the barriers, and it is 
roaming fredy over many countries. 

The fact of the dnnlarity of folk-tales in many parts oi 
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the world, discovered since Grimm started his collection, has 
given rise to many interpretations. Grimm’s m 3 i;hological 
theory, which recognises in the persons and incidents found 
in the fairy-tales remnants of ancient Teutonic mythology, 
has developed into a much wider anthropological theory. 
According to this latter the popular tales are nothing else 
but the depositories of primeval culture and primitive 
civilisation. These incidents are nothing else but survivals 
carried unconsciously by the people, who have lost every 
knowledge of their origin and character. But I see in these 
alleged “ survivals ” nothing else but some of the archaic 
details found in the written literature. The anthropological 
interpretation must fail when we find the very same story 
among nations that arc almost of yesterday and are divided 
from one another by race, faith and tradition — e.g. Rumanians, 
Hungarians, Bulgarians and Turks — ^yet have practically the 
same tales in common. Still more curious is the fact 4;hat 
such tales as are found in the east of Europe among the vaiy'- 
ing races are also found in England, in which the greatest 
mixture of races has taken place. Piets and Celts, Romans 
and Angle?, Saxons and Danes, no less than Normans, have 
all contributed towards the forihation of the British nation. 
How could they bring their own traditions and blend them 
together in such a manner that out of that melting-pot 
should arise the modern fairy-tale, unlike any of them, and 
yet like the rest of the fairy-tales of the world ? Not so, 
however, if we believe them to be of a somewhat more modern 
origin, carried to a large extent by word of mouth in this 
their latest shape of development. They are neither the 
most ancient property of the people nor. are they of such 
permanent character as the followers of the anthropological 
school would postulate. One has only to compare the 
stories collected in the East and in the eastern parts of 
Europe with those collected in the West, and then those 
collected a century ago with those collected in our own 
times, to realise that when they reached the West they were 
shorn of most of their poetic beauty and that th^ are fast 
disappearing. If this could happen within a century, how 
could they have persisted for thousands of years ? To these 
▼oi.. nx. b 
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theories, therefore, I oppose what I may call the historical, 
an investigation which, instead of roaming far and wide and 
losing itself in the mists of the past, traces every tale and 
legend step by step from the modem type to a possibly more 
ancient written source, but directly and immediately con- 
nected with it in historical sequence. It is thus a question 
of tracing the literary influence upon popular lore and the 
possible reaction of the latter upon the former. 

A careful cxamuiation of the tales from the stock of the 
European literature, and in fact of all the oral popular lore, 
reveals the surprising fact that they can all be reduced to a 
very limited number of types, not exceeding a hundred, and 
in all probability very much less. They are the elements out 
of which, through various combinations, the vast number of 
tales has been evolved. A rich material had already been 
accumulating in Europe during the previous centuries and 
a slight impetus and a few examples from the East would 
suffice to set the world of fancy in motion and to produce 
the new popular literature. The same shading down from 
the most perfect works of literary art has been taking place 
in the East as well as in the West, and this Mr Penzer shows 
by the parallels from Indian literature with the same results. 

I now turn again to the present edition of the Ka(hd Sarit 
Sdgara. Not for their sins but for their virtues the tales 
are reborn over and over again, sometimes in a divine shape, 
sometimes in a human shape, for, travelling along the borders 
of this limitless ocean of poetry, the panorama changes and 
yet it remains the same. In the Ocean we do not find the 
modern novel with its psychological problem describing in 
detail the torture, of the soul, but pictures of a life in which 
God and men play their patts often to bring happiness, but 
just as often telling us life as it is, with its'ups and downs, 
with its hopes and disappointments, such as it has been lived 
in ancient India, and has always been lived throughout the 
world, and throughout all time. 

To Mr Penzer the deepest thanks are due from all those 
who are interested in tliese entrancing studies. 


1926 . 


M. Gasteb. 
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PREFACE 


T he present volume contains moce text than either 
of the two preceding ones, and V6L IV will cany 
us to the end of Mr Tawney*8 first vidume. 

Dr Barnett continues his proof-reading and has given 
invaluable advice on a number of points. In the absence 
of Mr Fenton, who is pursuing his ardueological studies in 
Central America, my old friend, Mr Douglas Marshall, has 
kindly read through the proofs, making many valuable 
suggestions. 

Any fresh acknowledgments are duly made in the notes 
themselves. 

N. M. P. 

St John's Wood, 
bfh Febrvarv 1925 . 
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BOOK VI: MADANAMANCHUKA 


CHAPTER XXVII 

INVOCATION 

M ay the god with the face of an elephant, who 
appears, with his head bowed down and then raised, 
to be continually threatening the hosts of obstacles, 
protect you. 

1 adore the God of Love, pierced with the showers of. 
whose arrows even the body of Siva seems to bristle with 
dense thorns, when embraced by Uma. 

Now hear the heavenly adventures which Naravahana- 
datta, speaking of himself in the third person, told from 
the very beginning, after he had obtained the sovereignty 
of the Vidyadharas, and had been questioned about the 
story of his life on sonie occasion or other by the seven Rishis 
and their wives. 


w Then that Naravahanadatta, being carefully brought 
up by his father, passed his eighth year. The prince lived 
at that time with the sons of the ministers, being instructed 
in sciences and sporting in gardens. And the Queen Vasa- 
vadattS. and Padmavat! also, on account of their exceeding 
affection, were devoted to him day and night. He was 
distinguished by a body which was sprung from a noble 
stock, and bent under the weight of his growing virtues, 
and gradually filled out, as also by a bow which was made of 
a good bamboo, which bent as the string rose, and slowly 
arched itself into a crescent.^ And his father, the King of 

^ This is an elaborate pun in the original. string" and 

^^virthe"; f»zii/a»''race’* and "bamboo." 

VOL. III. 1 A 
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Vatsa, spent his time in wishes for his marriage and other 
happiness, delightful because so soon to bear fruit. 

Now hear what happened at this point of the story. 

There was once a city named TakshaiSila^ on the banks 
of the Vitasta, the reflection of whose long line of palaces 
gleamed in the waters of the river, as if it were the capital 
of the lower regions come to gaze at its splendour. 
In it there dwelt a king named Kalingadatta, a 
distinguished Buddhist, all whose subjects were 
devoted to the great Buddha, the bridegroom of 
TS.r&.’ His city shone with splendid Buddhist temples densely 
crowded together, as if with the horns of pride elevated 
because it had no rival upon earth. He not only cherished 
his subjects like a father, but also himself taught them know- 
ledge like a spiritual guide. Moreover, there was in that 
city a certain rich Buddhist merfihant called Vitastadatta, 
who was exclusively devoted to the honouring of Buddhist 
mendicants. And he had a son, a young man named Ratna- 
ulatta. And he was always expressing his detestation of his 
father, calling him an impious man. And when his father 
said to him, “ Son, why do you blame me ? ” the merchant’s 
son answered with bitter scorn : ** My father, you abandon 
the religion of the three Vedas and cultivate irreligion. For 
you neglect the Brahmans and are always honouring 
Sramapas.” What have you to do with that Buddhist 
discipline, which all kinds of low-caste men resort to, to 
gratify their desire to have a convent to dwell in, released 
from bathing and other strict ordinances, loving to feed 
whenever it is convenient,* rejecting the Brahmanical lock 

1 The Taxila of the Greek writers. The Vitast& is the Hydaspes of the 
Greeks, now called Jhelum. 

* Monier Williams says that T&r» was the wife of the Buddha Amo- 
ghasiddha. Benfey (OrietU u. Oeddeni, vol. i, p. SIS) says she was a well- 
known Buddhist saint. The passage might perhaps mean, ''The Buddha 
adorned with most brilliant stars.” It has been suggested to me that 
T&r&vara may mean Siva, and that the passage means that the Saiva and 
Buddha religions were both professed in the city of Takshaiila. 

* I.e, Buddhist ascetics. « . 

* A MS. in the Sanskrit College reads ndd/a for nakSla : the meaning 
is much the same. 


The 

Merchant’s 
Son in 
TakshanlS 



THE FEAR OF DEATH 8 

and other prescribed methods of doing the hair, quite at 
ease with only a rag round their loins ? ” 

When the merchant heard that, he said : “ Religion is not 
confined to one form ; a transcendent religion is a different 
thing from a religion that embraces the whole world. 
People say that Brahmanism too consists in avoiding 
passion and other sins, in truth, and compassion to creatures, 
not in quarrelling causelessly with one’s relations.^ More- 
over, you ought not to blame generally that school which 
I follow, which extends security to all creatures, on account 
of the fault of an individual. Nobody questions the pro- 
priety of conferring benefits, and my beneficence consists 
simply in giving security to creatures. So, if I take exceed- 
ing pleasure in this system, the principal characteristic of 
which is abstinence from injuring any creature, and which 
brings liberation, wherein am I irreligious in doing so ? ” 

When his father said this to him, that merchant’s son 
obstinately refused to admit it, and only blamed his father 
the more. Then his father, in disgust, went and reported 
the whole matter to the King Kalingadatta, who superin- 
tended the religion of his people. The king, for his part, 
summoned on some pretext the merchant’s son into his 
judgment-hall, and feigning an anger he did not feel, said to 
the executioner : “ I have heard that this merchant’s son is 
wicked and addicted to horrible crimes, so slay him without 
mercy as a corrupter of the realm.” When the king had 
said this, the father interceded, and then the king appointed 
that the execution should be put oft for two months, in 
order that he might learn virtue, and entrusted the merchant’s 
son to the custody of his father, to be brought again into 
his presence at the end of that time. The merchant’s son, 
when he had been taken home to his father’s house, was 
distracted with fear, and kept thinking, ” What crime can 
I have committed against the king ? ” and ponde ring over 
his causeless execution which was to take place at the end of 
two months : and so he could get no sleep day or night, and 
was exhausted by taking less than his usual food at all times. 

* A BfS. in the Suukrit College reads fi^gniAaA,"blaming one’s relations 
without cause.” 
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Then, the reprieve of two months having expired, that 
merchant’s son was again taken, thin and pale, into the 
presence of the king. And the king, seeing him in such a 
depressed state, said to him : “ Why have you become so 
thin ? Did I order you not to eat ? ” When the merchant’s 
son heard that, he said to the king: “I forgot myself for 
fear, much more my fond. Ever since 1 heard your Majesty 
order my execution I have been thinking every day of death 
slowly advancing.” When the merchant’s son said this, 
the l^g said to him : “ I have by an artifice made you 
teach yoiurself what the fear of death is.^ Such must be 
the fear which every living creature entertains of death, and 
tell me what higher piety can there be than the benefit 
of preserving creatures from that? So I showed you this 
in order that you might acquire religion and the desire of 
salvation,^ for a wise man being afraid of death strives to 
attain salvation. Therefore you must not blame your 
father, who follows this religion.” When the merchant’s 
son heard this, he bowed and said to the king: “Your 
Majesty has made me a blessed man by teaching me religion, 
and now a desire for salvation has arisen in me : teach me 
that also, my lord.” When the king heard that, as it was a 
feast in the city, he gave a vessel full of oil into the hand of 
the merchant’s son and said to him : “ Take this vessel in 
your hand and walk all round this city, and you ^ust avoid 
spilling a single drop of it, my son ; if you spill pne drop of 
it these men will immediately cut you down.” ’ Having said 
this, the king dismissed the merchant’s son to walk round 
the city, ordering men with drawn swords to follow him. 

The merchant’s son, in his fear, took care to avoid spilling 
a drop of oil, and having perambulated that city with much 
difficulty, returned into the presence of the king. The king, 
when he saw that he had brought the oil without spilling it, 

^ CJ". lUlston’s Ruttian FoUt-Takt, p. 133, and Bartsch’s Sagm, Mdrchen 
H. GihrSmshe «tu Meklenburg, vol. i, p. 90.-*— See also Chauvin, BibUographU des 
Oueraget Arabet, viii, p. 181 . — n.m.p. 

* Moktha is the soul's final release ‘from farther transmigrations. 

* Cf. Getta ,RomaHor«m, cxliii (Bidin's edit). This iilea is found in the 
TelapeUa-JolaJIta, FaasbSlI, vol. i, p. 99S 
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said to him : “ Did you see anyone to-day as you went 
along in your perambulation of the city ? ” Vi^en the 
merchant’s son heard that, he clasped his hands and said 
to the king : ** In truth, my lord, I neither saw nor heard 
anything, for at the time when I was perambulating the city 
I had my undivided attention fixed on avoiding spilling a 
drop of oil, lest the swords should descend upon me.” When 
the merchant’s son said this, the king said to him : “ Because 
your whole soul was intent on looking at the oil you saw 
nothing. So practise religious contemplation with the same 
undivided attention. For a man who with intent concen- 
tration averts his attention from all outward operations 
has intuition of the truth, and after that intuition he is not 
entangled again in the meshes of works. Thus I have given 
you in a compendious form instruction in the doctrine of 
salvation.” Thus the king spoke, and dismissed him, and 
the merchant’s son fell at his feet and went home rejoicing 
to his father’s house, having attained all his objects. 

This Kalingadatta, who superintended in this way the 
religion of his subjects, had a wife named Taradatta, of equal 
birth witii the king, who, being politic and well-conducted, 
was such an ornament to the king as language is to a poet, 
who delights in numerous illustrations. She was meritorious 
for her bright qualities and was inseparable from that beloved 
king, being to him what the moonlight is to the moon, the 
receptacle of nectar. The king lived happily there with that 
queen, and passed his days like Indra with Sachi in heaven. 

At this point of my tale Indfa, for some cause or other, 
had a great feast in heaven. All the Apsarases assembled 
there to dance, except one beautiful Apsaras named Sura- 
TheApsarat bhidatta, who was not to be seen there. Then 
Surabmaita Indra, by his divine power of insight, perceived 
her associating in secret with a certain Vidy&dhara in 
Nandana. When Indra saw it wrath arose in his bosom, 
and he thought : “ Ah ! these two, blinded with love, 
are both wicked : the Apsaras because, forgetting us, she 
acts in a wilful manner; the Vidy&dhara because he 
enters the domain of the gods and commits improprieties. 
Or rather, what fault is that miserable Vidy&dhara guilty 
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of ? For she has enticed him here, ensnaring him with her 
beauty. A lovely one will sweep away \Cith the sea of her 
beauty, flowing between the lofty banks of her breasts, even 
one who can restrain his passions. Was not even Siva 
disturbed long ago when he beheld TilottamS., whom the 
Creator made by taking an atom from all the noblest 
beings ? ” * And did not ViiSvamitra leave his asceticism 
when he beheld Menaka ? And did not Yayati come to 
old age for love of Sarmishtha ? So this young Vidyadhara 
has committed no crime in allowing himself to be allured by 
an Apsaras with her beauty, which is able to bewilder the 
three worlds.* But this heavenly nymph is in fault, wicked 
creature, void of virtue, who has deserted the gods and 
introduced this fellow into Nandana.” Thus reflecting, the 
lover of Ahaly& * spared the Vidyadhara youth, but cursed 
that Apsaras in the following words : — Wicked one, take 
upon thyself a mortal nature ; out after thou hast obtained a 
daughter not sprung from the womb, and hast accomplished 
the object of the gods, thou shalt return to this heaven.” 

In the meanwhile Taradettg, the consort of that king 
in the city of TakshaiSila, reached the period favourable for 
procreation. And Surabhidatta, the Apsaras who had been 
degraded from heaven by the curse of Indra, was conceived 
in her, giving beauty to her whole body. Then Tar3.datta 
beheld in a dream a flame descending from heaven and 
entering into her womb ; and in the morning she described 
with astonishment her dream to her husband, the King 
Kalingadatta ; and he, being pleased, said to her : ** Queen, 
heavenly beings owing to a curse fall into human births, so 
1 am persuaded that this is some divine being conceived in 
you. For beings, bound by various works, good and evil, 
are ever revolving in the state of mundane existence in these 
three worlds, to receive fruits blessed and miserable.” When 
the queen was thus addressed by the king, she took the 

* A kind of Pandora. 

* Cf. the atgament in the Eunuchtu of Tereuce (Act III, ac. 6) which 

shocked St Augustine so much (ConfeuioHS, i, 16). ,, 

* Et tmumiem Jwoem et aduUeraMtem. See Vol.* II, pp. 45, 46, of the Ocean 

of 
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opportunity of saying to him : ** It is true, actions, good 
and bad, have a vrDnderful power, producing the perception 
of joy and sorrow,* and in proof of it I will give you this 
illustration. Listen to me. 


80. Story of King Dkarmadatta and his Wife NdgaJri 

There once lived a king named Dharmadatta, the lord of 
Ko^a ; he had a queen named NagaiSrl, who was devoted 
to her husband and was called Arundhati on the earth, as, 
like her, she was the chief of virtuous women. And in 
course of time, O slayer of your enemies, I was bom as the 
daughter of that king by that queen ; then, while I was a 
mere chUd, that mother of mine suddenly remembered her 
former birth, and said to her husband: *‘0 King, I have 
suddenly to-day remembered my former birth ; it is dis- 
agreeable to me not to tell it, but if I do tell it it will cause 
my death, because they say that if a person suddenly re- 
members his or her former birth, and tells it, it surely brings 
death. Therefore, King, I feel excessively despondent.” 
When his 4 aeen said this to him, the king answered her : “ My 
beloved, I, like you, have suddenly remembered my former 
birth ; therefore tell me yours, and I will tell you mine ; let 
what will be, be ; for who can alter the decree of fate ? ” 
When thus urged by her husband, the queen said to him : 
** If you press the matter. King, then I will tell you. Listen. 

“ In my former birth I was a well-conducted female slave 
in this very land, in the house of a certain Brahman named 
M&dhava. And in that birth I had a husband named Deva- 
dasa, an excellent hired servant in the house of a certain 
merchant. And so we two dwelled there, having built a 
house that suited us, living on the cooked rice brought from 
the houses of om: respective masters. A water vessel and 
a pitcher^, a broom and a brazier, and I and my husband 
formed three couples. We lived happy and contented in our 
house, into which the demon of quarrelling never entered, 
eating the little food that remained over after we had made 
offerings to the gods, the manes and guests. And any 
^ I separate balavad from bhogadSgu 
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clothes which either of us had we gave to some poor person 
or other. Then there arose a grievous famine in our country, 
and owing to that the allowance of food, which we had to 
receive every day, began to come to us in small quantities. 
Then our bodies became attenuated by hunger, and we 
began to despond in mind, when once on a time at meal- 
time there arrived a weary DrShman guest. To him we 
both gave all our own food, as much as we had, though we 
were in danger of our lives. When the BrS,hman had eaten 
and departed, my husband’s breath left him, as if angry that 
he respected a guest more than it. And then 1 heaped up 
in honour of my husband a suitable pyre, and ascended it, 
and so laid down the load of my own calamity. Then I was 
bom in a royal family, and I became your queen ; for the 
tree of good deeds produces to the righteous inconceivably 
glorious fruit.” 

' When his queen said this to him, the King Dharmadatta 
said : “ Come, my beloved, I am that husband of thine in 
a fonner birth ; I was that very Devadasa, the merchant’s 
servant, for I have remembered this moment this former 
existence of mine.” Having said this, and ' mentioned 
the tokens of his own identity, the king, despondent and 
yet glad, suddenly went with his queen to heaven. 

In this way my parents went to another world, and 
my mother’s sister brought me to her own house to rear me, 
and while I was unmarried there came a certain Brahman 
guest, and my mother’s sister ordered me to wait on him. 
And I diligently strove to please him as KuntP to please 
Durvasas, and owing to a boon conferred by him I obtained 
you, a virtuous husband. Thus good fortune is the result 
of virtue, owing to which my parents were both bom at 
the same time in royal families, and also remembered their 
former birth. 


[M] Having heard this speech of the Queen TfirSdatta, 
the King Kalingadatta, who was exclusively devoted to 
* See Vol. II, pp. 2S, S’k—N.u.p. 
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righteousness, answered her: “It is true, a trifling act of 
righteousness dul}' performed will bring much fruit, and in 
proof of this, O Queen, hear the ancient tale of the seven 
Brfthmans. 

81. Story of the Seven Brdhmans who devoured a Cow 
in time of Famine ^ 

Long ago, in a city called Kundina,/a certain Brahman 
teacher had for pupils seven sons of Brahmans. Then that 
teacher, under pressure of famine, sent those pupils to ask 
his fatheivin-law, who was rich in cows, to give him one. 
And those pupils of his went, with their bellies pinched by 
hunger, to his father-in-law, who dwelt in another land, and 
asked him, as their teacher had ordered them, for a cow. 
He gave them one cow to support them, but the miserly 
fellow did not give them food, though they were hungry. 
Then they took the cow, and as they were returning and had 
accomplished half the journey, being excessively pained by 
hunger, they fell exhausted on the earth. They said : “ Our 
teacher’s nouse is far off, and we are afilicted by calamity 
far from home, and food is hard to obtain everywhere, so it 
is all over with our lives. And in the same way this cow 
is certain to die in this wilderness without water, wood, or 
human beings, and our teacher will not derive even the 
smallest advantage from it. So let us support our lives with 
its flesh, and quickly restore our teacher and his family 
with what remains over, for it is a time of sore distress.” 

Having thus deliberated, those seven students treated 
that cow as a victim, and sacrificed it on the spot 
according to the system prescribed in the sacred treatises.' 
After, sacrificing to the gods and manes, and eating its 
flesh according to the prescribed method’, they went and 
took what remained of it to their teacher. They bowed 
before him*and told him all th^t they had done, to the 

^ Thu appears to be Toond in a slightly different form in the Harmimia 
(LdrSqne, ti Ligendet de Flnde tide la Peree, p. SSO). 

* For a note on the sacred cow of the Hindus see VoL II, pp. S40< 
S4S. — ^N.ii.p. 
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letter, and he ^iras pleased with them because they told 
the truth, though they had committed a fault. And after 
seven days they died of famine, but because they told the 
truth on that occasion they were bom again with the power 
of remembering their former birth. 


[M] “ Thus even a small germ of merit, watered with 
the water of holy aspiration, bears fruit to men in general, 
as a seed to cultivators, but the same corrupted by the water 
of impure aspiration bears fruit in the form of misfortune, 
and d propos of this I will tell you another tale. Listen. 

32. Story of the Two Asceticsy one a Brdhmant the 
other a Chai^dla 

Once on a time two men remained for the same length 
of time fasting on the banks of the Ganges, one a Brfthman 
and the other a Chandala. Of those two, the Brfthman 
being overpowered vrith hunger, and seeing some Nishfidas * 
come that way bringing fish and eating them, thus reflected 
in his folly : ** O happy in the world are these fishermen, 
sons of female slaves though they be, for they eat to their 
fill of the frdsh meat of fish I ” But the other, who was a 
Chandftla, thought, the moment he saw those fishermen: 
**Out on these destroyers of life, and devourers of raw 
flesh ! So why should 1 stand here and behold their.faces ? ** 
Saying this to himself, he closed his eyes and remained 
buried in his own thoughts. And in course of time those 
two, the Brfthman and the Chapdftla, died of starvation ; 
the Brfthman was eaten by dogs on the bank, the Cha^^ftla 
rotted in the water of the Ganges. So that Brfthman, not 
having disciplined his spirit, was bom in the family of a 
fi^erman, but owing to the virtue of the holy place he re- 
memlwred his former existence. As for that Cha^^Ufia, aho 
possessed self-control, and whose mind was not nudWd by 

* The neise of cevtiia abov^ioel trIbet deacflbe^ m hoiiten^ ftehcfmeii, 
robbers, etc. 
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passion, he was born as a king in palace on that very 
bank of the Ganges, and recollected his former birth. And 
of those two, who were born with a remembrance of their 
former existence, the one suffered misery, being a fisherman, 
the other being a king enjoyed happiness. 


M “ Such is the root of the tree of virtue ; according 
to the purity or impurity of a man’s heart is without doubt 
the fruit which he receives.” Having said this to the Queen 
Tarfidatta, King Kalingadatta again said to her in the 
course of conversation : “ Moreover, actions which are really 
distinguished by great courage produce fruit, since prosperity 
follows on courage ; and to illustrate this I will tell the 
following wonderful tale. Listen. 

88. Story of King Vikramasinha and the Two Brahmans 

\ There is in Avanti a city named Ujjayini, famous in the 
vi^rld, which is the dwelling-place of Siva,^ and which gleams 
with its white palaces as if with the peaks of Kailasa, come 
thither in the ardour of their devotion to the god. This 
vast city, profound as the sea, having a splendid emperor 
for its water, had hundreds of armies entering it, as hundreds 
of rivers flow into the sea, and was the refuge of allied kings, 
as the sea is of mountains that retain their wings.* In that 
city there was a king who had the name of Vikramasinha,* 
a name that thoroughly expressed his character, for his 
enemies were like deer and never met him in fight. And he, 
because he could never find any enemy to face him, became 
disgusted with weapons and the might of his arm, and was 
inwardly grieved, as he never obtained the joy of battle. 

* In the m^ginel Mahftkftla, an epithet of Siva in his character as the 
destroying deitj. 

* Generally only one mountain named Mainftka is said to liave fled into 
the sea, and retained its wings when Indra clipped those of the others. The 
passage is, of oonrae, an elaborate pan. 

* /.e. lion of valour. 
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Then his minister Am^ragupta, who discovered his longing, 
said to him incidentally in the course of conversation : 
*'King, it is not hard for kings to incur guilt, if through 
pride in their strong arms, and confidence in their skill in 
the use of weapons, they even long for enemies ; in this 
way B&na, in old time, through pride in his thousand arms, 
propitiated Siva and asked for an enemy that was a match 
for him in fight, until at last his prayer was actually granted, 
and Vishnu became his enemy, and cut off his innumerable 
arms in battle. So you must not show dissatisfaction be- 
cause you do not obtain an opportunity of fighting, and a 
terrible enemy must never be desired. If you want to show 
here your skill in weapons and your strength, show it in the 
forest, an appropriate field for it, and in hunting. And 
since kings are not generally e^eposed to fatigue, hunting 
is approved to give them exercise and excitement, but 
warlike expeditions are not recommended.' Moreover, the 
malignant wild animals desire that the earth should be 
depopulated ; for this reason the king should slay them ; 
on this ground,~too, hunting is approved. But wild animals 
should not be tod unremittingly pursued, for it was owing 
jto the vice of exclusive c|evotic«i to hunting that former 
kings, PSndu and others, met destruction^ ” 

When the wise minister Amafagupta said this to him, the 
King Vikramasinha approved the advice, saying : ** I will do 
so.” And'the next day the king went out of the city to hunt, 
to a district beset with horses, footmen and dogs, and where 
all the quarters were filled with the pitching of various nets, 
and he made the heaven resound with the shouts of joyous 
huntsmen. ' And as he was going out on the back of an 
'lel^hant he saw two men sitting together in private in an 
empty temple outside the walls. And the king, as he beheld 
them'^frmn afar, supposed that they were only deliberating 
togettier over something at their leisure, and passed on to 
fittest wh^ his hunting was to 1^. There he was 
^IpBj^ted with the drawn swords, and with the old tigers, 

^ Th' iMt part of this tentMiee teens stnage ; the D. t;ert differs, end 
means, **foF kings, who have lM»t exmfaMd thesaselves in* liie way of fighting 
are dlsaf^Nroved.’' See Speyer, op. ciif., p. 108 . — ^N.M.r. 
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THE TALE OF THE TWO BRAHMANS 

and the roaring of lions, and the scenery, and the elephants. 
He sbrewed that gipund with pearls fallen from the nails of 
elephant-slaying lions whom he killed, resembling the seeds 
of his prowess. Th^ deer leaping sideways, being oblique- 
goers,* went obliquely across his path ; his straight-flying 
arrows easily transfixing them first, reached afterwards the 
mark of delight. 

And after the king had long enjoyed the sport of 
hunting, he returned, as his servants were weary, with 
slaekened bowstring to the city of Ujjayini. There he saw 
those two men whom he had seen as he was going out, who 
had remained the whole time in the temple occupied in the 
same way. He thought to himself : Who are these, and 
why do they deliberate so long ? Surely they must be spies, 
having a long talk over secrets.” So he sent his warder and 
had those men captured and brought into his presence, and 
then thrown into prison. And the next day he had them 
brought into his judgment-hall, and asked them: “Who 
are you, and why did you deliberate together so long ? ” 
When the king in person asked them this, they entreated 
him to sp^re their lives, and one of these young men began 
to say : “ Hear, O King ; I will now tell the whole story as it 
happened. 


83a. The Double JElqpement 

There lived a Brahman, of the name of Karabhaka, 
in this very city of yours. I, whom you see here, am the 
son of that learned student of the Vedas, born by his pro- 
pitiating the God of Fire in order to obtain a heroic son. 
And when my father went to heaven, and his wife followed 
him,* 1, being a mere boy, though 1 had learned the sciences, 
abandoned the course of life suited to my caste, because 1 
was friendless. And 1 set myself to practise gaming and 
the use of arms. What l>oy does not become self-willed 
if he is not ‘kept in order by some superior? And, having 
passed my childhood in this way, I acquired overweening 

> J.e. animab, horbontaNgoen. The pqn defiea transbtion; the word 
I have translated "arrow ’* is literally "the not sidewaya-goer.*’ 

* I.C, by burning herself upon tbe funeral pyre. 
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confidence in my prowess, and went one day to the forest to 
practise archery. And while I was thus engaged a bride 
came out of the city in a covered palankeen,^ surrounded 
by many attendants of the bridegroom. And suddenly an 
elephant, that had broken its chain, came from some quarter 
or other at that very moment and attacked that bride in its 
fury. And through fear of that elephant all those cowardly 
attendants, and her husband with them, deserted the bride, 
and fied in all directions. When I saw that, I immediately 
said to myself in my excitement: “What! have these 
miserable wretches left this unfortunate woman alone? 
So I must defend this unprotected lady from this elephant. 
For what is the use of life or courage unless employed to 
succour the unfortunate ? 

Thus reflecting, I raised a shout and ran towards that 
huge elephant, and the elephant abandoning the woman, 
charged down upon me. Then I, before the eyes of that 
terrified woman, shouted and ran, and so drew off that 
•elephant to a distance. At last 1 got hold of a bough of a 
tree thickly covered with leaves, which had been broken off, 
and covering myself with it I went into the middle of the 
tree, and placing the bough in front of me I escaped by a 
dexterous oblique movement, while the elephant trampled 
the bough to pieces. Then I quickly we.it to that lady, who 
remained terrified there, and asked her whether she had 
escaped without injury. She, when she saw me, said with 
afflicted and yet joyful manner : ** How can 1 be said to be 
uninjured, now that I have been bestowed on this coward, 
who has deserted me in such straits, and fled somewhere 
or other ? But so far, at any rate, am I uninjured, in that I 

^ This word is sometimes spelt palanquiu, although it should alwajs be 
pronounced as spelt in the present text. The origin of the word is doubtful. 
It came to England through the Portuguese palanqum, which was derived 
ftem the East Indian forms — Malay and Javanese paUm^, Pall pallmdto, 
Hindttstuil pfitti. All these wordi we based on the Sanskrit poiyoAbi, "a 
bed," firom pori, round," and hook." The Spanish wordpoAnwa 

is used for a pole to carry loads m, and may have influenced the form of 
the word taken by the Portuguese. For fuller details see Yule's Hobton 
Jobiou under "Palankeen"} and Kussell, Tribe* md^fkute* of the Central 
Pnowacn, v<d. iii, pp. S9S-S9A—N.i|.p. . 
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again behold you unharmed. So my husband is nothing to 
me ; you henceforth are my husband, by whom, regard- 
less of your life, I have been delivered from the jaws of 
death. And here I see my husband coming with his servants, 
so follow us slowly ; for when we get an opportunity you 
and I will elope somewhere together.” 

When she said this, I consented. I ought to have 
thought: “Though this woman is beautiful, and dings 
herself at my head, yet she is the wife of another ; what 
have I to do with her ? ” But this is the course of calm 
self-restraint, not of ardent youth. And in a moment her 
husband came up and greeted her, and she proceeded to 
continue her joimney with him and his servants. And 1, 
without being detected, followed her through her long, 
journey, being secretly supplied with provisions for the 
journey by her, though I passed for someone unconnected 
with her.* And she, throughout the journey, falsely asserted 
that she suffered pain in her limbs, from a strain produced 
by falling in her terror at the elephant, and so avoided even 
touching her husband. A passionate woman, like a female 
snake, terrible from the condensed venom she accumulates 
within, will never, if injured, neglect to wreak her vengeance. 

And in course of time we reached the city of Lohana- 
gara, where was the house of the husband of that woman, 
who lived by trading. And we all remained during that day 
in a temple outside the walls. And there I met my friend, 
this second Brahman. And though we had never met 
before, we felt a confidence in one another at first sight ; 
the heart of creatures recognises friendships formed in a 
previous birth. Then I told him all my secret. When 
he heard it, he said to me of his own accord : “ Keep 
the matter quiet ; I know of a device by which you 
can attain the object for w’hich you came here. I know 
here the sister of this lady’s husband. She is ready to fiy 
from this * place with me and take her wealth with her. 
So with her help I will accomplish your object for you.” 

1 Brockhsus reads paravtU mdtJ, and Tawney makes the best sense he 
can by ignoring tads. The D. text has paravartmanS, “by another way,” 
which gets of the difficulty. — n.«.p. 

tmarpan JaikHslina Public Libraiy 
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When the Brahman had said this to me he departed, 
and secretly informed the merchant’s wife’s sister-in-law of 
the whole matter. And on the next day the sister-in-law, 
according to arrangement, came with her brother’s wife 
and introduced her into the temple. And while we were 
there she made my friend at that very time, which was the 
middle of the day,* put on the dress of her brother’s wife. 
And she took him so disguised into the city, and went into 
the house in which her brother lived, after arranging what 
we were to do. But I left the temple, and fleeing with the 
merchant’s wife dressed as a man, reached at last this city of 
Ujjayinl. And her sister-in-law at night fled with my friend 
from that house, in which there had been a feast, and so the 
people were in a drunken sleep. 

And then he came with her by stealthy journeys to 
this city ; so we met here. In this way we two hav6 obtained 
our two wives in the bloom of youth, the sister-in-law and 
her brother’s wife, who bestowed themselves on us out of 
affection. Consequently, King, we are afraid to dwell any- 
where ; for whose mind is at ease after performing deeds of 
reckless temerity ? So the king saw us yesterday from a 
distance, while we were debating about a place to dwell in, 
and how we should subsist. And your Majesty, seeing us, 
had us brought and thrown into prison on the suspicion 
of being thieves, and to-day we have been questioned 
about our history, and I have just told it ; now it is for your 
Highness to dispose of us at pleasure. 

88. Story of King Vikramasinha and the 
Two Brdhmans 

When one of them had said this, the King Vikramasinha 
said to those two BrShmans : ** 1 am satisfied ; do not be 
afraid, remain in this city, and I will give you abundance 
of wealth.” When the king had said this, he gave them as 
much to live on as they wished, and they lived happily in 
his court, accompanied by their wives. 

* Thia aeema rather iraYsfeceswiy hm. There. is fihibably a corrupted 

reading. See Speyer, eft., 108 , c 
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M “ Thus prosperity dwdls for men even in que8ti<m> 
able deeds, if th^ are the outcome of great courage, and 
thus kings, being satisfied, take pleasure in giving to discreet 
men who are rich in daring. And thus this wh<de created 
world with the gods and donons will always reap various 
fruits, corresponding exactly to their own stodk of deeds, 
good or bad, performed in this cht in a former birth. So 
rest assured. Queen, that the flame which was seen by you 
falling from heaven in your dream, and apparently entering 
your womb, is some creature of divine origin that, owing to 
some influence of its works, has been concaved in you.** 
The pregnant Queen T&rfidattft, when she heard this frmn 
the mouth of her own husband Kalingadatta, was exceedingly 
delighted. 


VOL. m. 
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T hen the Queen TaT&datt&, the consort of K!ing 
m Kalingadatta in Taksha^ilii, slowly became op- 
pressed with the burden of her unborn child. And 
die, now that her delivery was near, being pale of counte- 
nance* with tremulous ^eballs/ resembled the East in which 
the pale streak at the young moon is about to rise. And 
there was soon b<wn firom her a daughter excelling all others, 
like a specimen of the Creator*s power to produce all beauty. 
The li^ts kept burning to protect the child against evil 
spirits, blazing with oil,* were eclipsed by her beauty, and 
darkened, as if through grief that a son of equal beauty had 
not been bom instead. And her father, Kalingadatta, when 
he saw her bom, beautiful though she was, was filled with 
despondency at the disappointment of his hope to obtain a 
son like her. Though he divined that she was of heavenly 
origin, he was grieved because he longed for a son. For a 
sent, being embodied joy, is far superior to a daughter, that 
is but a lump of grief.* Then in his afiOiction the king went 
out of his palace to divert his mind, and he entered a 
monastery full of many images of Buddha. In a certain 
part of the monastery he heard this speech being uttered by 
a begging h^mit, who was a religious preacher, as he sat in 
the midst of his hearers : 

** They say that the bestowal of wealth in this world is 
great asc^cism ; a man who gives wealth is said to give 
lif^ for life depends on wealth. And Buddha, with mind 
fiill of pity, offered up himself for another, as if he were 
wcnthless straw, much more should one offer up sordid pelf. 

* T1h» wotd UtnkM msmoM alto star.” So hete we have one of those 
pons in wlddi our anthor delights. 

* Abo "fidi ot aflhetioii.** This is a oooimon pun. See VoL II, 

ppi l6S-l6!9:^ — n.m.p. 

* Beeanse she eaimot perform the MtUia, etc. Mohammedans describe 
a dam^rter hj esaetlyaiaBilar expressions — ^vis. **a domestic calamity,'’ eta 
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And it was by such resolute asceticism that Buddha, having 
got rid of desire and obtained heavenly insight, attained the 
rank of a Buddha. Therefore a wise man should do what is 
beneficial to other beings, by abstaining from selfish aspira- 
tions even so far as to sacrifice his own body, in order that 
he may obtain perfect insight.*’ 


34. Story of the Seven Princesses 

Thus, long ago, there were bom in succession to a certain 
king named Krita seven very beautiful princesses, and even 
while they were still youthful they abandoned, in disgust 
with life, the house of their father, and went to the cemeteiy,' 
and when they were asked why they did it tiiiey said to thdr 
retinue: **This world is unreal, and in it this body and 
such delights as union with the beloved are the baseless 
fabric of a dream ; only the good of others in this revolving 
world is pronounced to be real ; so let us with these bodies 
of ours do good to our fellow-creatures, let us fling these 
bodies, while they are alive, to the eaters of raw flesh ' in 
the cemetery ; what is the use of them, lovely though they 
be? ” 


d4A. The Prince who tore out his own Eye 

For there lived in old time a certain prince who was 
disgusted with the world, and he, though young and hand- 
some, adopted the life of a wandering hmnit. Once on a 
time that beggar entered the house of a certain merchant, 
and was briield by his young wife with his eyes long as the 
leaf of a lotus. She, with heart captivated by the beauly 
of his eyes, said to him : ** How came such a handscnne man 
as you to undertake such a severe vow as Ibis T Happy is 
the woman who is gazed upon with this eye of yours ! ” 
When tile begging hermit was thus addressed by the lady, 
he tore out one eye shd, hplding it. in his hand, said : 
** Mother, behold this eye, such as it is ; take the loatiismne 

* Beasts Ot pi^j or possiblj BiksliasasL 
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mass of flesh and blood, if it pleases you.* And the other is 
like it ; say, what is there attractive in these ? When he 
said this to the meTchant*s wife, and she saw the eye, she 

^ Cf, the translation of the Life of St Brigit by Whitley Stokes {Three 
Middle Irish Homilies^ p, 65) : 

** Shortly after that came a certain nobleman unto Dubthach to ask for 
his daughter in marriage. Dubthach and his sons were willing, but Brigit 
refused. Said a brother of her brethren named Becc&n unto her : ' Idle Is the 
fair eye that is in thy head not to be on a pillow near a husband.’ 'The son 
of the Virgin knoweth/ said Brigit, 'It is not lively for us if it brings harm 
upon us.’ Then Brigit put her finger under her eye and drew it out of her 
head till it was on her cheek, and she said : ' Lo, here is thy delightful eye, 
O Beccfin.' Then his eye burst forthwith. When Dubthach and his brethren 
saw that, they promised that she should never be told to go to a husband. 
’Then she put her palm to her eye and it was whole at once. But Becc&n’s 
eye was not whole till his death.” 

That the biographers of Christian saints were largely indebted to 
Buddhist hagiology has been shown by Liehrecht in his "Essay on the 
Sources of Barlaam and Josaphat” (i&ar Votkdtmde, p. 441). In Mr Stokes’ 
|>ook, p. 34, will also be found a reference to the practice of showing reverence 
by walking round persons or things keeping the right hand towards them. 
This is pointed out by Mr Stokes in his P^face as an interesting link between 
Ireland and India. He has sent me the following quotation, in the Revue 
Celtique, vol. v, p. 180, from P. Gahier, CkaructerUHques dee SaimU, i, 105 : — 

"A certain virgin Lucia (doubtful whether of Bologna or of Alexandria), 
ee veyasd Jriquemwteui smme par uu Jeuue homme qm affecUsit de taccompagner 
pariaui die quelle quiUmi as suniofi, bd demanda eqfin ee qui VaUadudl si fort d ses 
pas. Cdsd^ ayasd ripoudu que c’ eiait k beauU de ses yeux, la Jeuue JlUe se seroii 
de sou fuseam pourfmre sordr ses yeux de leer oMie^ etditd sou poursmvaut qu*il 
pouvait les preudre et la taisser disonmds eu repos. Ou afoute que eeUe geueronti 
effirayaaie tAaugea si fori le oaear da Jevme homme qu*U emhrassa la professiou 
reltgieuse. The t/tnj of the eteetie who conquered anger lesemblea doaely 
the Kkm&aii-JtakJm, No. SIS in Fambdll’a edithm, vol. iU, p. 99. It is also 
found in the NddAindhM if twdBiM, under the title "Kahinti Jitaka,*' and in the 
ifaadiae in a form doaely leaembling that of the FbK Jutaka book. 
See Dr Si^endia Lil tfitim’a Aeeatmt of Ou BtMhul LUenOon iff Nepal, 
iqK dtf, if®, iSO. ' 

In the ceveitleenth cedi's atoiy of The HiiUny of tiu FaeUf Vezhre 
(B. J. W. CHbb, 1886, p. 191 d aaq.) and JXe Fiersig Veziere oder ueitea 
Mnrter (W. F. A. Bebmancr, 1851, p. 818]^ we read of a woman in Mecca who 
had a store of wheat. She Ml In love wlw a youth and promised to give him 
seme If he weald lie with her. He fdgned to consent, and going alone into 
a reeiB of Nm hawse jnep a red to castrate himself, when he was miraeahHisly 
saved Asm his dflemine> Id the stoiy of **Fenta the^.Handless'* in the 
Ikaiewrrees, tted day, aeceiad.dl*a|nioH0arloB,vd.l,p. 849 d «q.),the King 
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was despondent, and said : ** Alas I I, unhappy wretch that 
I am, have done aiTevil deed, in that 1 have become the cause 
of the tearing out of yom* eye ! ” When the beggar heard 
that, he said : “ Mother, do not be grieved, for you have 
done me a benefit ; hear the following example, to prove the 
truth of what I say 

of Preta^secca wishes to commit incest with his sister. She can hardly believe 
he is really in earnest, but he makes this quite clear, declaring that her 
beautiful hands have especially fascinated him. She retires and gets a slave 
to cut off her hands. ** Then she laid them in a faenza basin and sent them 
covered with a silken napkin to her brother, with a message that she hoped 
he would enjoy what he coveted most, and desiring him good health and 
twins, she saluted him." 

As is well known, self-mutilation has entered largely into religion from 
very early times, and even exists to-day, though it is now chiefly found only 
among the practices of modern savagery. The connection between the 
religious rite and savage practice is one of considerable interest and difliculty. 
An examination of examples of the tw^ varieties will show a closer relation- 
ship than may be at firct expected, for the crudesb savage practice may be 
based on a religious foundation, and is, in fact, merely a form of asceticism. 
The subject has been fully discussed by Herbert Spencer, Ceremonial 
lions (Principlei of Sociology, part iv), London, 1879> pp* 52-80, He would 
reduce both classes to a common denomination by the theory that the practices 
were for the purpose of securing and indicating the marks of subjugation of 
the conquered to his conqueror, and that they were repeated as religious rites 
for the same reason — the subjugation of the worshipper to the god. 

Evidence, however, shows that this view cannot be accepted. See 
Lawrence Gomme, ** Mutilations," Hastings* £ficy. Rel, Eih., vol. ix, pp. 62, 68. 
Among other points Gomme notes that religious mutilations are personal and 
voluntaiy, in contradiction to savage practice, where mutilations are imposed 
by compulsion upon conquered enemies or enslaved peoples or persons. 
This eontrast is illustrated by two independent pieces of evidence. Amobius 
Orestes {ado. GenUs, v, 7) relates that the daughter of a Gallus cut off her 
breasts out of devotion to Aphrodite the mother. A curious passage in the 
OU Irish Treatise on the Law of Adanman (ed. and trans. Kuno Meyer, Oxford, 
1905, p. 8) says that before Adamnan's time *'it was the head of a woman or 
her two breasts which were taken as trophies." The trophy and the sacrifice 
in those two cases do not seem to belong to the same plane of thought, and 
yet they belong to the same range of civilisation. ,, . 

The list of mutilations is long and gruesome. It includes hair, scalp, 
eyes, nose, lips, cheeks, ears, jaws, fingers, circumcision, infibulation, excision, 
castration, blood-letting, etc.^ 

For further details reference should be made to J, A, Macculloch, 

** Austerities," Hastings” Etuy. Bel. Eth., vol. ii, pp. 232-234; and V. Cbauvin, 
op. oiL, viii, p. 136, under " Moyens poor ichapper au danger."-— n.m.p. 
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34aa. The Ascetic xvho conquered Anger 

There lived long ago, in a certain beautiful garden on 
the banks of the Ganges, a hermit animated by the desire 
of experiencing all asceticism. And while he was engaged 
in mortifying the flesh it happened that a certain king came 
there to amuse himself with the women of his harem. And 
after he had amused himself he fell asleep under the influence 
of his potations, and while he was in this state his queens 
left him out of thoughtlessness and roamed about in the 
garden. And beholding in a comer of the garden that 
hermit engaged in meditation, they stood round him out of 
curiosity, wondering what on earth he could be. And as 
they remained there a long time, that king woke up, and not 
seeing his wives at his side, wandered all round the garden. 
And then he saw the queens standing all round the hermit, 
and being enraged he slashed the hermit with his sword out 
of jealousy. What crime will not sovereign power, jealousy, 
cruelty, drunkenness and indiscretion cause separately ; much 
more deadly are they when combined, like five fires.^ Then 
the king departed, and though the hermit’s ILnbs wore 
gashed, he remained free from wrath ; whereupon a certain 
deity appeared and said to him : “ Great-souled one, if you 
approve, I will slay by my power that wicked man who did 
this to you in a passion.” When the hermit heard that, he 
said : “ O goddess, say not so, for he is my helper in virtue, 
not a harmer of me. For by his favour I have attained the 
grace of patience. To whom could I have shown patience, 
O goddess, if he had not acted thus towards me ? What 
anger does the wise man show for the sake of this perishing 
body ? To show patience equally with r^ard to what is 
agreeable and disagreeable is to have attained the rank of 
BrahmS..” When the hermit said this to the deity, she 
was pleased, and after healing the wounds in his limbs she 
disappeared’.:"' 


* They are compired toi the five aacred fire a ' ■for Vbich tee p. l60a* of 
this Tolume.— N.II.P. 
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34a. The Prince who tore out his own Eye 

“ In the same way as that king was considered a bene- 
factor by the hermit, you, my mother, have increased my 
asceticism by causing me to tear out my eye.” Thus spake 
the self-subduing hermit to the merchant’s wife, who bowed 
before him, and being regardless of his body, lovely though 
it was, he passed on to perfection. 

84. Story of the Seven Princesses 

“ Therefore, though our youth be very charming, why 
should we cling to this perishable body ? But the only 
thing which, in the eye of the wise man, it is good for is 
to benefit one’s fellow-creatures. So we will lay down our 
bodies to benefit living creatures in this cemetery, the 
natural home of happiness.” Having said this to their 
attendants, those seven princesses did so, and obtained 
therefrom the highest beatitude. 


M “ Thus you see that the wise have no selfish affection 
even for their own bodies, much less for such worthless 
things ' as son, wife and servants.” 

When the King Kalingadatta had heard these and other 
such things from the religious teacher in the monastery, 
having spent the day there, he returned to his palace. And 
when he was there he was again a£9icted with grief on account 
of the birth of a daughter to him, and a certain Br&hman, 
who had grown old in his house, said to him : ** King, why 
do you despond on account of the birth of a pearl of maidens ? 
Daughters are better even than sons, and produce happiness 
in this woii^d and the next. Why do kings care so much 
about those sons that hanker after their kingdom and eat 
up their fathers like crabs? But kings like Kuntibhoja 
and others, by the virtue of daughters like Kunti and others, 
have escaped harm from sages like the terrible Durvfisas. 

^ Lttenllj, ** the worUilesB itniir-hcsp of/’ ete. 
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And how can one obtain from a son the same fruit in the 
next world as one obtains from the marria^ ci a daughter T 
Moreover, I now proceed to tell the tale of Sulodianh. Listen 
to it. 

85. Story of Sulochand and Suahefjta 

There was a young king named Sushetjia on the mountain 
of Chitraklita, who was seated like another God of Love 
by the Creator to spite Siva. He made at the foot of that 
great mountain a heavenly garden, which was calculated to 
make the gods averse to dwelling in the garden of Nandana. 
And in the middle of it he made a lake with full-blown 
lotuses, like a new productive bed for the lotuses with which 
the Goddess of Fortune plays. This lake had steps leading 
down into it made of splendid gems, and the king used to 
linger on its banks without a bride, because there were no 
eli^ble matches for him. 

Once on a time Rambh&, a fair one of heaven, came 
that way, wandering at will through the air from the palace 
of Indra. She beheld the king roaming in that garden like 
an incarnation of the Spring in the midst oi a garden of full- 
blown flowers. She said : ** Can this be the moon that has 
swooped down from heaven in pursuit of the Goddess of 
Fortune fallen into a cluster of lotuses of the lake ? But 
that cannot be, fenr this hero’s fratune in the shape of beauty 
never passes away.* Surely this must be the god of the 
flowery arrows come to the garden in quest of flowos. But 
where has Rati, his companion, gone ? ** Thus Rambhft 
described him in her eagerness, and descending from heaven 
in human form she approach^ that kmg. And when the 
king suddenly beheld her advancing towards him he was 
astcHiished, and reflected : ** Who can this be ci incrediUe 
beauty? She cannot surely be a human being, since her 
feet do not touch the dust, and her eye does not wink; there- 
fore she must be smne divine person. But I must not ask 
her who she is, for she might fly frmn me. Divine beings who 
visit men for some cause or other are generally impatiert 
of having their secrets revealed.** While such thoughts 

* Hen theie is S'pm ibft two neantaigt of ^ 
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were passing in the monarch’s mind she began a conversation 
with him, which led in due course to his throwing his arms 
round her neck then and there. And he sported long there 
with this Apsaras, so that she forgot heaven. Love is more 
charming than one’s native home. And the land of that 
king was filled vrith heaps of gold, by means of the Yakshinis, 
friends of hers, who transformed themselves into trees,* as 
the heaven is filled with the peaks of Meru. And in the 
course of time that excellent Apsaras became pregnant, and 
bore to King Sushenia an incomparably beautiful daughter, 
and no sooner had she given her birth than she said to the 
king : “ O King, such has been my curse, and it is now at an 
end ; for 1 am Rambh&, a heavenly nymph that fell in love 
with you on beholding you ; and as 1 have given birth to a 
child I must immediately leave you and depart.* For such 
is the law that governs us heavenly beings ; therefore take 
care of this daughter ; when she is married we shall again 
be united in heaven.” When the Apsaras Rambha had said 
this she departed, sorely against her will, and through grief 
at it the king was bent on abandoning life. But his ministers 
said to him : ” Did Vi^ftmitra, though despondent, abandon 
life when Menaka had departed after giving birth to 
Sakuntalft ? ” When the king had been plied by them with 
such arguments, he took the right view of the matter, and 
slowly recovered his self-command, taking to his heart the 
daughter who was destined to be the cause of their reunion. 
And that daughter, lovely in all her limbs, her father, who 
was devoted to her, named Sulochanft, on account of the 
exceeding beauty of her eyes. 

In time she grew up to womanhood, and a young hermit, 
named Vatsa, the descendant of Ka^yapa, as he was roam- 
ing about at will, beheld her in a garden. He, though he 
was all compact of asceticism, the moment he beheld that 

^ It U to onderstand why they had to turn themselves into trees. 
The explanation mint be that Brockhaus misread vfialdair for vritthair. Thus 
the meaning would be that the Yakshinis poured down the gold as rain from 
heaven, a mueh more likely interfMetation, See Speyer, op. cU., p. 109> 

* This reminds os of a similar incident In KslidSsa’s FUmmorvaA. See 
Vid. II, p. 257. — N.M.P. 
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princess, felt the emotion of love, and he said to himself 
then and there : ** Oh ! exceedingly wonderful is the beauty 
of this maiden. If I do not obtain her as a wife, what 
The Hermit fniit of my asccticism can I obtain ? ’* 

mmriet While thinking thus, the young hermit was beheld 
Sulochona ijy SulochanS, and he seemed to her all glorious 
with brightness, like fire free from smoke. When she saw 
him with his rosary and wat^ vessel she fell in love also, 
and thought : ** Who can this be that looks so self-restrained 
and yet so lovely ? ’* And coming towards him, as if to 
select him for her husband, she threw over his body the 
garland ^ of the blue lotuses of her eyes, and bowed before 
that hermit. And he, with mind overpowered by the decree 
of K&ma, hard for gods and Asuras to evade, pronounced 
on her the following blessing : — Obtain a husband.” Then 
the excellent hermit was thus addressed by that lady, whose 
modesty was stolen away by love for his exceeding beauty, 
and who spoke with downcast face : If this is your desire, 
and if this is not jesting talk, then, BrShman, ask the king, 
my father, who has power to dispose of me.” 

Then the hermit, after hearing of her descent from her at- 
tendants, went and asked the King Sushena, her father, for her 
hand. He, for his part, when he saw that Uie young hermit 
was eminent both in beauty and asceticism, entertained him, 
and said to him : ” Reverend sir, this daughter is mine by 
the nymph Rambh&, and by my daughter’s marriage I am 
to be reunited with her in heaven ; so Rambh& told me when 
she was returning to the sky. Consider, auspicious sir, how 
that is to be accomplished.” When the hermit heard that, 
he thought for a moment : ** Did not the hermit Rum, when 
Pramadvar&, the ^ug^ter of Menakft, was bitten by a snake, 
give her the half of his life, and make her his wife?* Was not 
the Chaii4&l<^ Triianku carried to heaven by Vi^Smitra? So 
why should not I do the same by expending my as<^icism 
upon it ? ” Having thus reflected, the hermit said : ** There 

1 la the aw j faw w e ra the atetdea threw a farlead ever the acdc of tiie 
Ihvonred eotter— — ia the.case of Deuipedl.(VoL II, fi. iQ* — 

* See Vel. 1, pfu iiM-lS2, rdMm the fbnb of the aeoM ie PrishedverS. 
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IS no difficulty in it ** ; and exclaimed : ** Hearken, ye gods I 
Hay this king mount with his body to heaven to obtain 
possession of Rambha by virtue of part of my asceticism.*’ 
Thus the hermit spoke in the hearing of the court, and a 
distinct answer was heard from heaven : ** So be it.” Then 
the king gave his daughter Sulochank to the hermit Vatsa, 
the descendant of Ka^yapa, and ascended to heaven. There 
he obtained a divine nature, and lived happily with that 
Rambha of god-like dignity, appointed his wife by Indra. 


M “ Thus, O King, Sushena obtained all his ends by 
means of a daughter. For such daughters become incarnate 
in the houses of such as you. And this daughter is surely 
some heavenly nymph, fallen from her high estate owing to 
a curse, and bom in your hous^ ; so do not grieve, monarch, 
on account of her birth.” 

When King Kalingadatta had heard this tale from the 
Brfihman who had grown old in his house, he left off being 
distressed, and was comforted. And he gave to his dear 
young daughter, who gave pleasure to his eyes, as if she 
had been a digit of the moon, the name of Kalingasenft. 
And the Princess KalingasenS grew up in the house of 
her father amongst her companions. And she sported in 
the palaces, and in the palace gardens, like a wave of the 
sea of infancy that is full of the passion ^ for amusement. 

Once on a time the daughter of the Asura Maya, named 
Somaprabha, as she was journeying through the sky, saw 
her on the roof of a palace engaged in play. And Soma- 
prabh§, while in the sky, beheld her lovely enough to bewilder 
with her beauty the mind even of a hermit, and feeling 
affection for her, reflected : ** Who is this ? Can she be the 
form of the moon ? If so, how is it that she gleams in the 
day ? But* if she is Rati, where is K&ma ? Therefore 1 
conclude that she is a mortal maiden. She must be some 
celestial nymph that has descended into a king’s palace in 
consequence of a curse ; and I am persuaded I was certainly 

^ Basa alao means "water." 
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a friend of hen in a former life. For my mind’s being frdl 
of exceeding affection for her tells me so. Therefore it is 
fitting that I should again sdect her as my chosen friend.” 
Thus reflecting, Somaprabh& descended invisiUe from heaven, 
in order not to frighten that maiden ; and she assumed the 
appearance of a mortal maiden to inspire confidence, and 
slowly approached that Kalingasen&. Then Kalingasenft, 
<on beholding her, reflected : ” Bravo 1 Here is a princess 
of wonderful beauty come to visit me of her own accord. 
She is a suitable friend for me.” So she rose up politely 
and embraced that Somaprabhft.- And making her take a 
seat, she asked her immediately her descent and name. And 
Somaprabhft said to her: “Be patient, I will tell you all.” 
Then in the course of their conversation they swore friend- 
ship to each other with plighted hands. Then SomaprabhA 
said : “ My friend, you are a king’j daughter, and it is hard 
to keep up friendship with the children of kings. For they 
fly into an immoderate passion on account of a small fault. 
Hear, with regard to this point, the story of the prince and 
the merchant’s son which I am about to tell you.” 

86. Stofy of the Prince and ihe MerehanlCe Son who 

saved his lAfe^ 

In the dty of Pushkar&vatl there was a king named 
GO ^hasen a , and to him thore was bom one son. That 

* This tSary it oompned 1^ Benfej (OriaU und OeeiieiU, vol. i, p. 574) 
with that of the ftitbfiil servont in the HU op a i ek t, which it alto 

feond in the yetStapamekaamiati (tee Chaptert LIII and LXXVIII of thit 
woik). Vbavaim, aeeovding to the latter vertion, heart the weeftog of a 
woman. He Sndt it it the Idng't fortuie deaerting him. He aceordinglj 
offiert np hit ton, and fimdly tlayt himtelf. The king it aboat to do the 
tame when the goddeta Duigi reatoret the dead to life. 

The ttofy "Der treoe Johannee*' will at once occur to retdera of 
Griaim’a talet (No. 6, vrd. iii, pp. l6, 17). It alto appeam in the Pantamenme, 
ninth divertion of the fourth day, at “The Ctoar” (Burton’a treat., vol. ii, 
p. 449). See alto Benfiey, PeShAaUmtm, rd. i, p. 416. Sir G. Cox {MpUnlagg 
of tka Atpaa .Natioiu) ecunpuea the German ptory with one in Mist Frere’a 
OU Deoean Dapo (Na 5, p. 66). OAer parallda will be found in Grloun’t 
third vrduiue. A very tteij^g objt oocutt in Berntmr^^ Schmidt’a Griechuehe 
I&rehem, atoiy No. S, p. m. Ip Uiit atoTy the three Mirirai predict evil. 
The y<ma|^ prince it aared by Idt aisti^ Aom being burned, and from falling 
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prince was overbearing, and whatever he did, right or wrong, 
^ father acquiesced in, because he was an only son. And 
once upon a time, as he was roaming about in a garden, he 
saw the son of a merchant, named Brahmadatta, who re< 
sembled himself in wealth and beauty. And the moment 
he saw him he selected him for his special Mend, and those 
two, the prince and the merchant's son, immediately became 
like one another in all things.' And soon they were not able 
to live without seeing one another ; for intimacy in a former 
birth quickly knits Mendship. The prince never tasted food 
that was not first prepared for that merchant's son. 

Once on a time the prince set out for Ahichchhatra in 
order to be married, having first decided on his friend’s 
marriage. And, as he was journeying with his troops, in 
the society of that Mend, mounted on an elephant, he 
reached the bank of. the Ikshuvati, and encamped there. 
Thore he had a wine-party whe.i the moon arose ; and after 
he had gone to bed he began to tell a story at the solicitation 
of his nurse. When he had begun his story, being tired 

over a ineciidce when a child, and from a cnake <m his wedding day. See 

also De Gnbematis, Zoohgieal Mj/tkob^t toI. ii, pp. S01-S02. Cf. the con- 

dnrion of NaMsa Sistifs DnuUiam NigkU where the fritiifnl minister’s son 
OTcriieais two owls eonrersing. The male bird says: " My dear, the prinee 
who is eneampedonderonr tree is to die shortly 1^ the falling on him of a big 
bianeh wUdh is about to break.** "And if he shonld escape this calamity ? " 
qnoUi the fenule. "He will die to-morrow, then,** n^lied the other, "in 
a river, in the bed whidi he is to pitch Us tent: the river will be dry at 
the time, but when midni^t comes a heavy flood will rush down and cany 
him away.'* "And should he eseape this seeond calamity aloof** said the 
femde. "Then," answered her mate, "he will surely die by the hands 
of Us wife when he readies his own dty." "And shonld he eseape this 
tiiitd. calamity also?** "My dear lov^** sdd the male bird, "he cannot 
eaeqie it. But if he does, he will reign as a king of Idngs tm hundreds of 
yeaie** ^ adding that if anyone hiqipened to know this secret and revealed 
it. Us head shonld burst instnltly into a th ousand pieces. 

The iaeidept oeenrs agsin in Day's FM-TaUt of Bengid, pi 40 d *eq., 
where the co n versation between- the two immortd Urdsi, ffihangama and 
Uhangami, is overiieaid; cf. tbtp Pedroso*s Fortuguu FoOc~Talet, Folk-Lore 
Sodety, 188S, p. fl6. For t^e "overheating** moAf see Note 2 at the end of 
the next diopter.— -a.i(.p. 

* The some idea is found in Mtdttamer Ki^c DremHf Aet III, sc. S, 
beginning: "We, Hemda, like two artifidd gods, etc." 
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and intoxicated, he was overcome with sleep, and his nurse 
also, but the merchant’s son kept awake out of love for him. 
And when the others were asleep, the merchant’s son, who 
was awake, heard in the air what seemed to be the voices 
of women engaged in conversation. The first said : This 
wretch has gone to sleep without telling his tale, therefore 
I pronounce this curse on him. To-morrow he shall see a 
necklace, and if he take hold of it, it shall ding to his neck, 
and that moment cause his death.” Then the first voice 
ceased and the second went on : ” And if he escape that 
peril, he shall see a mango-tree, and if he eat the fruit of it he 
shall then and there lose his life.” Having uttered this, that 
voice also ceased, and then the third said : ” If he escape 
this also, then, if he enter a house to be married, it shall fall 
on him and slay him.” Having said so much, that voice 
also ceased, and the fourth said . ” If he escape this also, 
when he enters that night into his private apartments he 
shall sneeze a hundred times ; and if someone there does 
not a hundred times say to him, * God bless you,’ he shall 
fall into the grasp of death. And if the person who has 
heard all this, shall inform him of it in order to save his life, 
he also shall die.” Having scud this, the voice ceased.^ 

And the merchant’s son having heard all this, terrible 
as a thunderstroke, being agitated on account of his affec- 
tion for the prince, reflected : ” Beshrew this tale that was 
begun and not finished, for divinities have come invisible 
to hear it, and are cursing him out of disappointed curiosity. 
And if this prince dies, what good will my life do to me ? 

^ CJ\ Ralston’s Riasian Folk^Tales, pp. 69» 71« for the three dangers. 
The custom of saying ''God bless you/’ or equivalent words^ when a man 
sneezes is shown by Tylor (Primitive Culture, \p\, i, pp. 88-94^) to exist in 
many parts of the world. He quotes many passages from classical literature 
relating to it. " Even the Emperor Tiberius, that saddest of men« exacted 
this observance.” See also Sir Thomas Browne’s Vulgar Error*, Book IV, 
chap, ix, " Of Saluting upon Sneezing.” Cyi also Coelho’s Canto* Populare* 
Portuguezc*, No. SI, " Pedro e Pedrito,” p. 118, and Grimm’s Iritcke MSrcken, 
pp. 106, 107. Zimmer in his AlUlndi*che* Leben, p. 60, quotes from the 
A^ka^^Veda, "vor UngKck-bedeuiendem Alarm. — This curious custom 
merits more than this short note,^ so I have discussed it at greater length 
in Appendix I (pp. 303-818 ): — m«^p. . 
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So I must by some artifice deliver my friend, whom I 
value as my life. And 1 must not tell him what has taken 
place, lest I too should suffer.” Having thus refiected, the 
merchant’s son got through the night with difficulty 

And in the morning the prince set out with him on his 
journey, and he saw a necklace in front of him and wished to 
lay hold of it. Then the merchant’s son said : ** Do not take 
the necklace, my friend ; it is an illusion, else why do not 
these soldiers see it ? ” When the prince heard that, he let 
the necklace alone, but going on further he saw a mango- 
tree, and he felt a desire to eat its fruit. But he was dis- 
suaded . by the merchant’s son, as before. He felt much 
annoyed in his heart, and travelling on slowly, he reached 
his father-in-law’s palace. And he was about to enter a 
building there for the purpose of being married, but just as 
his Mend had persuaded him not to do so, the house fell 
down. So he escaped this danger by a hair’s-breadth, and 
then he felt some confidence in his friend’s prescience. 

Then the prince and his wife entered at night another build- 
ing. But the merchant’s son slipped in there unobserved. 
And the prince, when he went to bed, sneezed a hundred 
times, but the merchant’s son, underneath it, said a hundred 
times, “ God bless you ” ; and then the merchant’s son, having 
accomplished his object, of his own accord left the house in 
high spirits. But the prince, who was with his wife, saw him 
going out, and through jealousy, forgetting his love for him, 
he flew into a passion, and said to the sentinels at his gate : 

This designing wretch has entered my private apartments 
when I wished to be alone, so keep him in durance for the 
present, and he shall be executed in the morning.” When 
the guards heard that, they put him under arrest, and he 
spent the night in confinement ; but as he was being led off 
to execution in the morning he said to them : “ First take 
me into the presence of the prince, in order that 1 may tell 
him a certaki reason which 1 had for my conduct, and then 
put me to death.” When he said this to the guards, they 
went and informed the prince, and on their information 
and the advice of his ministers the prince ordered him to 
be brought before him. When he was brought, he told the 
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prince the whole story, and he believed it to be true, for 
the fall of the house carried conviction to his mind. So the 
prince was satisfied, and countermanded the order for his 
friend’s execution, and he returned with him to his own city, 
a married man. And there his friend, the merchant’s son, 
married and lived in happiness, his virtues being praised by 
all men. 


M “ Thus the children of kings break loose from restraint 
and, slaying their guides, disregard benefits, like infuriated 
elephants. And what friendship can there be with those 
Vetalas, who take people’s lives by way of a joke ? There- 
fore, my princess, never abandon your friendship with me.” 

When Kalingasena heard this story in the palace from 
the mouth of Somaprabha, she answered her affectionate 
friend ; “ Those of whom you speaJknrje considered Pi^chas, 
.not the children of kings, and I will .tell you a story of the 
evil importunity of PiSachas.' Listen. 


37. Story of the Brahman and the Pisdeha 

Long ago there was a Brahman dwelling on a royal grant, 
which was called Yajnasthala. He once upon a time, being 
poor, went to the forest to bring home wood. There a piece 
of wood, being cleft with the axe, fell, as chance would have 
it, upon his leg, and piercing it, entered deep into it. And 
as the blood flowed from him he fainted, and he was beheld 
in that condition by a man who recognised him and, taking 
him up, carried him home. There his distracted wife washed 
off the blood and, consoling him, placed a plaster upon the 
wound. And then his wound, though tended day by day, 
not only did not heal, but formed an ulcer. Then the man, 
afflicted with his ulcerated wound, poverty-stricken, and at 
the point of death, was thus advised in secret by a Brfthman 
friend who came to him : ** A friend cf mine, named Yajna- 

> Th«re is a story illostratiqg the "pertinacity “.of goblins in Wirt 
Sikes’S Britith GobSiu, p. ipil 
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datta, was long very poor, but he gained the aid of a Pii$&cha 
by a charm, and so, having obtained wealth, lived in happi- 
ness. And he told me that charm; so do you gain, my 
friend, by means of it, the aid of a Pi^cha ; he will heal 
your wound.” 

Having said this, he told him the form of words, and 
described to him the ceremony as follows: — “Rise up in 
the last watch of the night, and with dishevelled hair and 
naked,* and without rinsing your mouth, take two handfuls 
of rice as large as you can grasp with yoiur two hands, and 
muttering the form of words go to a place where four roads 
meet,‘ and there place the two handfuls of rice and return 
in silence without looking behind you. Do so always until 
that Pi^cha appears and himself says to you : * I will put* 
an end to your ailment.’ Then receive his aid gladly, and 
he will remove your complaint.” 

When his friend had said this to him, the Brahman did 
as he had been directed. Then the Pi^cha, being concili- 
ated, brought heavenly herbs from a lofty peak of the 
Himalayas and healed his wound. * And then he became 
obstinately persistent, and said to the BrShman, who was 
delighted at being healed : “ Give me a second wound to 
cure, but if you will not I will do you an injury or destroy 
your body.” 

When the Brahman heard that, he was terrified, and 
immediately said to him, to get rid of him : “1 will give you 
another wound within seven days.” Whereupon the Pi^cha 
left him, but the Brahman felt hopeless about his life.' 

^ See note on “ Nudity in Magic Ritual/’ in Vol. II, p. 117 et seq* — n.m.p. 

^ See note at the end of this chapter. — n.m.p. 

* Tawney omitted the rest of the story from this point, but, following 
the D. text, I have restored the missing portion, to make this edition of the 
KathS Sarit Sagara complete and unabridged in every detail. 

Tawney remarked in a note that Wilson stated the story in our text to 
be precisely the same as that of Le petit diable de Pap^/iguiere of La Fontaine. 

1 think, however, it would be more correct to say that it resembles the French 
version. La Fontaine has rather missed the humour and harmless fun of 
Somadeva's tale, and, by his omission of the latter part of the story, his lines 
seem pointless. 

In the little Dutch edition of 1700 they read : 

vou ni. 
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m Having reached this point in hw stcny, Kalingasena 
broke off in the middle from shame at itg immodest ending, 
but presmitly she spoke again to Somaprabha as follows : — 


87. Story of the Brdhman and the Piidcha 

Hereupon his cunning daughter, a widow, seeing her 
Brfihman father downcast at being unable to find another 
wound, having questioned him, said ; ** 1 will delude this 
Pi^acha. Gk> back to him and say : * Will you please heal 
my daiighter*s wound?’ [Then leave the rest to me.]*’ 
Hearing this, and jq 3 rfrilly eoiraenting, the Brahman went off 
and brought the Pi^acha to his daughter. Thereupon she 
displayed to him her gout, saying privily : ** Gentle sir, pray 
heal this wound of mine ” The stupid Pi^ftcha repeatedly 

** K ces mots au folet, 

£l1e Cut /oir. . . • £t quoy ? C!hofe terrible. 

Le diable en eat une peur tant horrible, 

Qa”il fe Cigna, penfa prefqae tomber. 

One n'avoit vfi, ne lil, n*oui conter, 

Que coups cle grife eafCe feroblable forme, 

Bref aaCCi-tdt qu*il apper 9 (lt I’enorme, 

Solution de oontinuite, 

II demeuia Ci fort epouvent^, 

Qu’il prit la fuite & laiffa Ik Perrette, 

Tons fes voiCins chouuneient la defiute, 

De ce demon : le Clerge ne fut pas, 

Des plus tatdi& h prendre part au cas.” 

A versioii rather more doselj resembling that of the original Sanskrit 
Had already appeared, however, in Babelais, Book IV, chap. Ixvii. Tales of 
outwitting the devil occur in practically every large collection of stories 
throaghont the world, while an incident similar to that in our text is found 
in quite a considerable number. See, for instance, O. Kallas, "Achtzig 
MSichen der Ljntsiiier £sten,** FerkamUmmgeH der Gelekrtem EHnucheu Geseli- 
sekajij voL XX, pt. II, pu 19 s, No. 67; Lb Lambert, Contes populaires du 
Languedoc,*' Reme der Lmignes Hammux, June 1885, 3rd series, vol. xiii. 
(vol. xxvHi of the whole collection}, pp. 47-48; Bmst Wolgemuth, Der 
TrSaMcadc Mmeem-Freamd^ 1670, p. 83, No. 95;^ L. Fonlet, **Le Boman de 
Benard,'* BUBeikique de der HeudeM EUtdee, Paris, 1914, p. 486; 

Nicolaidbb Cbuler lieemAeax de CmuUmi m ople ei de FAde nAumre, Paris, 1906, 
iqp. 77 and 96; and vol. I, pp, lS9j 164, 364 and 494. These 

two latter 1 have not peeniilally verified. — ^N.K.r* 
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applied an ointment to the fissure but was unaUe to heal 
it. As time passed he began to grow tired, and, raising 
her slightly, examined her to see whether the wound was 
healing or not. 

But as soon as he beheld beneath it another wound, 
he became greatly alarmed, and reflected: **Befi(ne the 
one woimd is healed, lo ! here is another <me that has 
arisen. It is indeed a true adage that says: *When 
cracks appear, misfortunes multiply.* Who is capable of 
closing the opened path of life whence people arise and 
by which th^ poish ? ** 

Musing thus, the sOly Pi^acha, frcun fear of imprisonment 
at having obtained an opposite end [to that ahich he had 
been trying to reach], fled away and disappeared. And' 
thus the Brahman was released b* his daughter deceiving 
the Pi^acha, and remained in happiness, having surmounted 
his disease [of body and soul]. 


M “ Such are Pi<auhas; and some young princes are 
just like them, and, though ccmciliated, produce misfrntune, 
n^ hiend; but they can be guarded against by counsri. 
But princesses of good fsmily have never been heard to be 
sudi. So you must not expect any injury from associating 
with me.** 

When S<Mnapralfli& heard from the mouth of Enlinga- 
senft in due course this sweet, entertaining and amusing tale, 
she was ddjghted. And she said to her: **My house is 
si xty yqjatuu^ distant hence, and the day is passing aiway ; 
I have remained long, so now I must depart, fiur one.** 
Then, as the lord ci day mu rioidy sinking to the western 
mountain, she took leave of her friend, ^o was eager fmr 
a second interview, and in a moment flew vp into the air, 
exiting the wonder of the spectator^ and r^[iidly returned 
to her own house. And after bdbiolding that wonderful 
sic^t K!a]ingaaea& entfred into her house with mudi per> 
plexity, and reflected : ** I do not know, indeed, whether my 

> See V«L I, p. aB«.-UPu 
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firiend is a Siddha female, or an Apsaras, or a Vidyfidhari. 
She is certainly a heavenly female that travels through the 
upper air. And heavenly females associate with mortal ones 
led by excessive love. Did not Arundhati live in friend- 
ship with the daughter of King Pj'ithu ? Did not Pf ithu 
by means of her friendship bring Surabhi from heaven to 
eiuth ? And did not he, by consuming its milk, return to 
heaven though he had fallen from it ? And were not thence- 
forth perfect cows bom upon earth ? ^ So I am fortunate ; 
it is by good luck that I have obtained this heavenly creature 
as a ^end ; and when she comes to-morrow I will dexter- 
ously ask her her descent and name.” Thinking such 
thoughts in her heart, Kalingasen& spent that night there, 
and Somaprabh& spent the night in her own house, being 
eager to behold her agaiu 


1 See Vol. ’I, p. 241.— N.if.p. 
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NOTE ON CROSS-ROADS 

In nearly all countries^ and at all times, special significance has been 
attached to the place where roads cross one another. In Christian times it 
was the spot chosen for the burial of suicides and condemned criminals. This 
• practice seems to have arisen, not merely because the roads form the sign 
of the cross and so make the ground the next best burial-place to a properly 
consecrated churchyard, but because the ancient Teutons erected altars at 
cross-roads on which they sacrificed criminals. Thus cross-roads were of old 
regarded as execution-grounds. The chief fact prompting the choice of the 
special locality must be, 1 think, that just as a circle commands every 
direction, so cross-roads, pointing north, south, east and west, command 
every main direction, and the actual point of crossing is the only point 
where people coming from every direction must pass. 

From a study of customs connected with cross-roads in difierent parts 
of the world, we find that the spot was particularly efficient in unburdening 
oneself of diseases, and, owing probably tj its connection with Illness and 
death, was a fit place to conjure up evil spirits. A few illustrations will 
explain these points. 

1 will take India first. At the funeral of a Brahman, five balls of wheat- 
flour and water are offered to various spirits. The third ball is offered to the 
spirit of the cross-roads of the village through which the corpse will be 
carried (Stevenson, lUlex of the Twice^bom, 19 S 0 , p. 146). Lamps are also 
placed at cross-roads (Colebrooke, Essa^x^ 1858, p. 102). Crooke tells us 
(“ Indian Charms and Amulets,'* Hastings' Emy, ReL Etk,, vol. iii, pp. 446- 
447) that at the marriage rite among the Bharvads in Gujarat a eunuch 
flings balls of wheat-flour towards the four quarters of the heavens, as a 
charm to scare evil spirits ; and in the same province, at the Holi festival, 
the fire is lighted at a quadrimtm {Bombay Gazetteer, vol. ix, pt. i, pp. 280, 
857). In Bombay seven pebbles, picked up from a place where three roads 
meet, are used as a charm against the evil eye. Some of the Gujarat tribes, 
apparently with the intention of dispersing the evil or passing it on to some 
traveller, sweep their houses on the first day of the month Karttik (November), 
and lay the refuse in a pot at the cross-roads (Campbell, Notes on the SpirU 
Basis of Belief and Cuslotn, Bombay, 1885, pp. 208, 829). 

On the same principle, a common form of smallpox-transference is to lay 
the scabs or scales from the body of the patient at cross-roads, in the hope 
that some passer-by may take the disease with him. See W. Crooke, Popular 
Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, vol. i, p. 1 64 et seq, ; and ditto, ** Burial 
of Suicides at Cross-roads," Folk-Lore, vol. xx, pp. 88-89. 

The consecration of idols is naturally aa elaborate and very important 
afiair, and one to which much ceremony is attached. One of the final rites 
is particularly interesting. A procession is formed in which one of the 
Brahmans carries a pot containing black pulse, rice, areca nut, a copper coin, 
and a lamp filled with clarified butter. On arriving at the cross-roads, they 
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sprinkle the junction with water for the purposes of purification, and leave 
the pot there as an ofiering to pacify any evil spirit that may happen to 
dwell at the cross-roads. When returning great car^ is taken never to look 
backwards (Stevenson, op. ciL^ pp. 414, 415). 

We will now consider the custom in places other than India. 

In the ancient world we find the expression sufp irbitti, cross-roads,” in 
Assyrian texts as the place where "atonement" is to be made (Campbell 
Thompson, Semitic Magic, pp. 200, 201, where numerous interesting references 
are given). In Hebrew medicine, in order to heal an issue of blood, the 
patient must sit at the parting of the ways with a cup of wine in her hand, 
and someone coming up behind her has to cry out suddenly : Be healed of 
thine issue of blood ” (Creighton, Eticy. ItihL, 3006). This is, of course, an 
instance of sympathetic magic, the cup of wine resembling the blood, and the 
sudden start, which causes it to spill, typifying what will happen to the issue. 

In Africa cross-roads are largely used to effect cures. Thus among the 
Baganda there exists great fear of the ghosts of suicides, consequently their 
bodies were burned and removed to waste lands or cross-roads. Here, it was 
thought, the ghost would be incapable of doing harm, but in case it had 
survived the burning, grass and sacks were thrown on the spot by passers-by 
to prevent the ghost from catchinicr them. The same precaution was taken 
with children born feet first. They were strangled and buried at cross-roads. 
(See J. Roscoe, The Baganda, pp, 20 ei seq., 46 et and 124 et seq.) 

In Tanganyika Territory the cross-roads play an important jiart in disease 
transference. Thus among the Wagogo when a man is ill the native doctor 
takes him to a cross-road, where he pre{>ares a medicine, jjart of which is 
given to the patient and part buried under an inverted pot at the juncture 
of the roads. It is hoped that someone will step over the pot, catch the 
disease, and so relieve the original sufferer (J, Cole. Notes on the Wagogo 
of German East Africa,” Joum, Anth. Inst., vol. xxxiii, 1902, p. 313). 

The magical rites connected with cross-roads are fully appreciated by 
the Hausas of Tripoli and Tunis. Some of their games and contests have a 
magical connection, thus in the Koraiya contest if a youth wished to become 
invincible he first had to drink medicine for ten days and then undergo a 
test of courage. He was sent to cross-roads at midnight with orders to stay 
there, and after a time a bori (spirit) would come along with a short, heavy 
stick, with which he would poke at the boJ^ He must, however, take no 
notice. After other boris had likewise failed to produce any effect, a half- 
man would appear. Him the boy would catch hold of and demand what he 
wanted. While returning home he must not look behind him or speak to 
anyone until he has entered his own but (H. J. N. Treroeame, The Ban of 
the Bon [1914], pp. 208, 209). 

The use of cross-roads as a place for disease-transference is widespread : 
examples of the custom from Japan, Bali (Indian Archipelago), Guatemala, 
Cbehin-Chlna, Bohemia and England arc given by Fraser (Golden Bough, 
vol. iii^ p. 59; vol. ix, pp. 10, 49, 68, 144). 

Other useful referraces will be found in Westerdikrck, The Oripn and 
DeoelopmeiU of ike Moral Ideas^ vol* ii, pp. 256, 257.— h.m.k 



CHAPTER XXIX 


T hen in the morning Somaprabhil took with her a 
m basket, in which she had placed many excellent 
mechanical dolls of wood^ with magic properties in 
order to amuse her friend, and travelling through the air 
she came again to Kalingascna. And when KalingasenS saw 
her she was full of tears of joy, and rising up she threw her 
arms round her neck, and said to her, as she sat by her side : 
** The dark night of three watches has this time seemed 
to me to be of a hundred watches without the sight of the 
full moon of your countenance.* S j, if you know, my friend, 
tell me of what kind may have been my union with you in a 
former birth, of which this present friendship is the result.** 
When Somaprabhfi heard this, she said to that princess: 
** Such knowledge 1 do not possess, for 1 do not remember 
my former birth ; and hermits are not acquainted with this, 
but if any know, they are perfectly acquainted with the 
highest truth, and they arc the original founders of the 
science by which it is attained.** When she had spoken 
thus, Kalingasena, being full of curiosity, again a^ed ho: 
in private in a voice tender from love and confidence: 
“ Tell me, friend, of what divine father you have adorned the 
race by your birth, since you are completely virtuous like 
a beautifully rounded pearl.* And what, auspicious one, is 
your name, that is nectar to the ears of the world ? What 
is the object of this basket? And what thing is there in 
it ? ** On hearing this affectionate speech from Kalingasenfi, 
Somaprabh& began to tell the whole story in due course. 

** There is a mighty Asura of the name of Maya,* famous 

^ See Nqte 1 at the end of this chapter. — n.m.p. 

® Sec Vol. I, p. SO, SOfi^ — N.M.P. 

^ Suvriitaya means ^'virtnous/' and beautifully rounded/* 

^ We have already (Vol. 1, p. S2) met his two sons and his younger 
daughter (p. 27 ei seq, of this volume). We shall hear much more about him 
in Vol. IV. — ^N.M.p. 

39 
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in the three worlds. And he, abandoning the condition of 
an Asura, fled to Siva as his protector. And Siva having 
promised him security, he built the palace of Indra. But 
The Story of the Daityas were angry with him, affirming that 
Somaprabhs he had become a partisan of the gods. Through 
fear of them he made in the Vindhya mountains a very 
wonderful magic subterranean palace, which the Asuras 
could not reach. My sister and I are the two daughters 
of that Maya. My elder sister, named SvayamprabhS, 
follows a vow of virginity, and lives as a maiden in my 
father^s house. But I, the younger daughter, named 
Somaprabha, have been bestowed in marriage on a son 
of Kuvera, named Nadakuvara, and my father has taught 
me innumerable magic artifices, and as for this basket, 1 
have brought it here to please you.” 

Having said this, Soniaprabha opened the basket and 
showed to her some very iiiteresting mechanical dolls con- 
structed by her magic, made of wood. One of them, on a pin 
in it being touched,^ went through the air at her orders and 
fetched a garland of flowers and quickly returned. Another 
in the same way brought water at will * ; another danced, 
and another then conversed. With such very wonderful con- 
trivances Somaprabha amused Kalingasena for some time, 
and then she put that magic basket in a place of security, 
and taking leave of her regretful friend, she went, being 
obedient to her husband, through the air to her own palace. 
But KaiingasenA was so delighted that the sight of these 
wonders took away her appetite, and she remained averse to 
all food. And when her mother perceived that, she feared 
she was ill. However,, a physician named Ananda, having 

^ Cf. Chancel's Squire’s Tak, line 316: "Ye moten trille a pin, stant in 
his ere.’'~— See Note 1 at the end of this chapter. — n.m.p. 

* This maj remind the reader of the stoiy of the pestle in Lucian’s 
Phikpseudes that was sent to fetch water. When the Egyptian sorcerer was 
away his pnpU tried to pcfftwm the tiidk. Bnt he did not know the charm 
tor stopping the water-canying process. Aecocdingly the house was flooded. 
In deqMir he chopped the pestle in two witii an axe. That made ipatters 
wotse, for both halves- set to wodk to Ining water. The story has been 
venifled by Goethe, and the author of the higokUyJLsqld»ds.—“Sto Crooke, 
P o fmln r BeSgkm aud PM^tore of Portkem Mis, vid. i, p. 50 . — h.ii.p. 
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examined the child, told her mother that there was nothing 
the matter with h^r. He said : ** She has lost her appetite 
through delight at something, not from disease ; for her 
countenance, which, appears to be laughing, with eyes wide 
open, indicates this.” When she heard this report from 
the physician, the girl’s mother asked her the real cause of 
her joy, and the girl told her. Then her mother believed 
that she was delighted with the society of an eligible 
friend, and congratulated her, and made her take her 
proper food. 

Then the next day Somaprabha arrived, and having 
found out what had taken place, she proceeded to say to 
Kalingasena in secret : “ I told my husband, who possesses 
supernatural knowledge, that I had formed a friendship 
with you, and obtained from him, when he knew the facts, 
permission to visit you ev^ry day. So you must now obtain 
permission from your parents, in order that you may amuse 
yourself with me at will without fear.” When she had said 
this, Kalingasena took her by the hand and immediately 
went to her father and mother, and there introduced her 
friend tc her father. King Kalingadatta, proclaiming her 
descent and name, and in the same way she introduced 
her to her mother, Taradatta, and they, on beholding her, 
received her politely in accordance with their daughter’s 
account of her. And both those two, pleased with her 
appearance, hospitably received that beautiful wife of the 
distinguished Asura out of love for their daughter, and 
said to her : Dear girl, we entrust this Kalingasena to 
your care, so amuse yourselves together as much as you 
please.” 

And Kalingasena and Somaprabha, having gladly welcomed 
this speech of theirs, went out together. And they went, in 
order to amuse themselves, to a temple of Buddha built by 
the king, ^d they took there that basket of magic toys. 
Then Somaprabha took a magic Yaksha, and sent it on a com- 
mission from herself to bring the requisites for the worship 
of Buddha. That Y«ksha went a long distance through 
the sky, and brought a multitude of pearls, beautiful gems 
and golden lotuses. Having performed worship with these. 
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Somaprabhfi, exhibiting all kinds of wonders, dis|dayed the 
various Buddhas with their abodes. 

When the King Kalingadatta heard of that, he came 
with the queen and beheld it, and then asked Somaprabh& 
about the magic performance. 

Then SomaprabhA said: “King, these contrivances of 
magic machines, and so on, were created in various ways 
by my father in old time. And even as this vast machine, 
c^ed the world, consists of five elements, so do all these 
machines. I will describe them one by one. That machine, 
in which earth predominates, shuts doors and things of the 
kind. Not even Indra would be able to open what had been 
shut with it. The shapes produced by the water-machine 
appear to be alive. But the machine in which fire pre- 
dominates pours forth flames. And the wind machine 
performs actions, such as comug and going. And the 
machine produced £rom ether utters distinct language. All 
these 1 obtained from my father; but the wheel-machine, 
jwhich guards the water of immortalhy, my father knows 
and no one dse.** While she was saying this there arose 
the sound of conchs being blown in the middle of the day, 
that seemed to confirm her words. 

Hien she enireated the king to give h» the food that 
suited her, and taking Kalingasenk as a companion, per- 
mission of the king, she set out tiirough the air for her 
father’s house in a magic chariot, to return to her dder sister. 
And quickly reaching that palace, which was tituated in 
the Vindhya mountains, she conducted hor to her sister 
SvayamprabhA 

There Kalingasenh saw that SvayamprabhA, with her 
head encircled with matted locks, with a loi^ rosaiy, a 
nun dothed in a white garmeat, smiling like Parvati, in 
whom love, the highest j<^ of earth, had undertaken a 
severe vow mortificatiem. And Svayamprabhfi, when 
the princess, introduced by SomafnabhS, kneeled before her, 
received her .hoqvitaUy, and entertained her with a meal 
of firadts. And Scnnaprabh& said to -the princess: “My 
friend,' 1^ eating these fruits you. will 'escape old age, 
widoh otherwise would ddiftroy this beauty, as the nipping 
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cold does the lotus; and it was with this object that 1 
brought you here out of affection.** 

Then that Kalingasai& ate those fruits, and immediately 
her limbs seraied to be bathed in the Water of Life. And 
romning about there to amuse herself, she saw the garden 
of the dly, with tanks filled with golden lotuses, and frees 
bearing f^t as sweet as nectar : the garden was full of 
birds of golden and variolated plumage, and seemed to have 
pillars of bright gems ; it conveyed the idea of walls where 
there was no partition, and where there were partitions, of 
unobstructed space. Where there was water it presented 
the appearance of dry land, and where there was dry land 
it bore the semblance of water. It resembled another and 
a wonderful world, created by the ddlusive power of the 
Asura Maya. It had been entered formerly by the monk^s 
searching for Sita, which, after a long time, were allowed to 
come out the favour of S'»ayamprabha. So Svayam- 
pTabh& bade ha adieu,' after she had been astonished 
with a full sight of her wonderful city, and had obtained 
immunity frmn old age ; and SomaprabhS, making Elalinga- 
sena ascend the chariot again, took her through the air to her 
own palace in TakshaSla. There Kalingasena told the whole 
story faithfully to her parents, and they were exceedingly 
pleased. 

And while those two friends spent their days in this way, 
Somaprabha once upon a time said to Kalingasen& : “ As 
long as you are npt married I can continue to be your friend, 
but after your marriage how could I enter the house of your 
husband? For a friend*s husband ought never to be seen 
or recognise^* ... As for a mother>in-law, she eats the 
fledi of a dau^ter-in-Iaw as a she-wolf does of a sheep. And 
h propos of this hear the story of Klrtisen&, which I am about 
to tell you. 

* This is dbvimidly wtangf as it was Somaimblia who had called on 
Svn^pamprabhi. It is, however, quite clear in the D. text, where we find it 
is Kalingasenft who tiJces her leave. — 

* Here Dr fitodchaus supposes a line to be omitted. The transition is 

somewhat abmpt. ^The D. text marks the hiatus of a line after the nert 

paragnph^not hefim it. — 
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38 . Story of Kirtisend and her Cruel Mother-in-Law^ 

Long ago there lived in the city of Pataliputra * a 
merchant named, not without cause, DhanapdJita,’ for he 
was the richest of the rich. And there was born to him a 
daughter, named KIrtiscna, who was incomparably beautiful, 
and dearer to him than life. And he took his daughter to 
Magadlia and married her to a rich merchant named Deva- 
sena. And though Devasena was himself very virtuous, he 
had a wicked mother as mistress in his house, for his father 
was dead. She, when she saw that her daughter-in-law 
Kirtisena was beloved by her husband, being inflamed with 
anger, ill-treated her in her husband’s absence. But Klrti-' 
sena was afraid to let her husband know it, for the position 
of a bride in the power of a treacherous mother-in-law is a 
difficult one. 

Once upon a time her I.usband Devasena, instigated by 
his relations, was preparing to go to the city of Valabhi for 
the sake of trade. Then that Kirtisena said to her husband : 
“ I have not told you for this long time what I am now going 
to say : your mother ill-treats me though you are Kere, but I 
do not know what she will do to me when you arc in a foreign 
country.” When Devasena heard that, he was perplexed, 
and being alarmed on account of his aifection for his wife 
he went and humbly said to his mother : Kirtisena is 
committed to your care, mother, now that I am going to a 
foreign land ; you must not treat her unkindly, for she is 
the daughter of a man of good family.” 

When Devasena’s mother heard that, she summoned 
Kirtisena and, elevating her eyes, said to him then and 
there : “ What have I done ? Ask her. This is the way 
in which she eggs you on, my son, trying to make mischief 
in the house, but both of you are the same in my eyes.” 


^ Cj, with the story of Kirtisenii the substance of two modern Greek 

songs given in IJebrecht, /ar FpltsJkmidi% p. 187. ^There is a certain 

See 


n^’^he first |Mirt of ibe third day, nov. ix, of the Decameron. 
fe. The Decemeren^ iit Stntrcee and Analogaes, 1909 , p. 105 . — n.m.p. 
Sec Vol. II, p. 

* /.tf. wealth-preserv^,. 
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When the good merchant heard that, he departed with his 
mind easy on her account. For who is not deceived by the 
hypocritically affectionate speeches of a mother ? 

But Kirtisena stood there silent, smiling in bewilderment ; 
and the next day the merchant set out for Valabhi. Then, 
when KlrtisenS, began to suffer torture at being separated 
from her husband, the merchant’s mother gradually forbade 
the female slaves to attend on her. And making an agree- 
ment with a handmaid of her own, who worked in the house, 
she took Kirtisen& inside and secretly stripped her. And 
saying to her, “ Wicked woman, you rob me of my son,” 
she pulled her hair and, with the help of her servant, mangled 
her with kicks, bites and scratches. And she threw her into 
a cellar that was closed -with a trap-door and strongly' 
fastened, after first taking out all the things that were in 
it previously. And the wretch put in it every day half-e- 
plate of rice, in the evening, for the girl who was in such a 
state. And she thought : “ I will say in a few days, * She 
died of herself during her husband’s absence in a distant 
land ; take her corpse away.* ” ^ Thus Kirtisena, who de- 
served all happiness, was throvrn into a cellar by that cruel 
mother-in-law, and while there she reflected with tears: 
“ My husband is rich, 1 was bom in a good family, I am 
fortunately endowed and virtuous, nevertheless I suffer 
such calamity, thanks to my mother-in-law. And this is 
why relations lament the birth of a daughter, exposed to 
the terrors of mother-in-law and sister-in-law, marred with 
inauspiciousness of every kind.” 

While thus lamenting, Kirtisenft suddenly found a small 
shovel in that cellar, like a thorn extracted from her heart 
by the Creator. So she dug a passage underground with 
Kirtiaais. instrument, until by good luck she 

nuAea her rose up in her private apartment. And she was 
able to see that room by the light of a lamp that 
had been left there before, as if she were lighted by her own 
undiminished virtue. And she took out of it her clothes 
and her gold, and leaving it secretly at the close of the night 

^ BShtlingk and Both in their DiOummy explain the passage as follotrs: — 
iaum (Le. pa<m) xymUhdfjfa ylUS At, "she was onfaithfiil to her husband." 
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she went out of the city. She reflected : ** It is not fitting 
that I should go to my father’s house after acting thus ; 
what should I say there, and how would people believe me ? 
So 1 must manage to repair to my husband by means of my 
own ingenuity ; for a husband is the only refuge of virtuous 
women in this world and the next.” Reflecting thus, she 
bathed in the water of a tank, and put on the splendid dress 
of a prince. Then she went into the bazaar, and, after 
exchanging some gold for money, she sojourned that day in 
the house of a certain merchant. 

The next day she struck up a friendship with a merchant 
named Samudrasena, who wished to go to Valabhi. And, 
wearing the splendid dress of a prince, she set out for Valabhi 
with the merchant and his servants in order to catch up her 
husband, who had set out beforehand. And she said to that 
merchant : ** I am oppressed by my clansmen,* so I will go 
with you to my friends in \alabhi.” 

Having heard that, the merchant’s son waited upon her 
on the journey, out of respect, thinking to himself that she 
was some distinguished prince or other ; and that caravan 
preferred for its march the forest road, which was much 
frequented by travellers, who avoided the other routes 
because of the heavy duties they had to nay. 

In a few days they reached the entrance of the forest, 
and while the caravan was encamped in the evening a female 
jackal, like a messenger of death, uttered a terrific howl. 
Thereupon the merchants, who understood what that meant,* 
became apprehensive of an attack by bandits, and the guards 
on every side took their arms in hand; and the darkness 
began to advance like the vanguard of the bandits ; then 

^ Gotraja^ nearly equivalent to the Gentile of Roman law, and applied to 
kindred of the same general family connected by oflTerings of food and water ; 
hence op^ed to the Bandhu or cognate kindred. She represented that she 
was a prince whose clansmen were trjring to disinherit him. 

^ Other unfavourable omens include a widow, lightning, fuel, smoky 
fire, pot of oil, leather, dog harking on a house-top, hare, crow flying from 
right to left, snake, new pot, blind man, lame man, sick man, salt, tiger, 
bundle of sticks, buttermilk, empty vessel, a quarrel, roan with dishevelled 
hair, oil-man, leper and a ni|enilicaat. See Thurston, Nates in 

SoHt^m Jkidia^ pp. £48, £43. — 
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THE ATTACK OF THE BANDITS 

KirtisenS., in man’s dress, beholding that, reflected : ** Alas ! 
the deeds of those who have sinned in a former life seem 
to propagate themselves with a brood of evils! Lo! the 
calamity which my mother-in-law brought upon me has 
borne fruit here also ! First I was engulfed by the wrath of 
my mother-in-law as if by the mouth of death, then I entered 
the cellar like a second prison of the womb. By good 
fortune I escaped thence, being, as it were, bom a second 
time, and having come here I have again run a risk of my 
life. If I am slain here by bandits, my mother-in-law, who 
hates me, will surely say to my husband : * She ran off 
somewhere, being attached to another man.’ But if some- 
one tears off my clothes and recognises me for a woman, 
then again I run a risk of outrage, and death is better than 
that. So I must deliver myself, and disregard this merchant, 
my friend. For good women mast regard the duty of 
virtuous wives, not friends and things of that kind.” Thus 
she determined, and, searching about, found a hollow like a 
house in the middle of a tree, as it were an opening made 
for her by the earth out of pity. There she entered and 
covered her body with leaves and suchlike things, and re- 
mained supported by the hope of reunion with her husband. 
Then, in the dead of night, a large force of bandits suddenly 
fell upon the caravan with uplifted weapons, and surrounded 
it on all sides. And there followed a storm of fight, with 
howling bandits for thunder-clouds, and the gleam of weapons 
for long-continued lightning-flashes, and a rain of blood. 
At last the bandits, being more powerful, slew the merchant- 
prince Samudrasena and his followers, and went oil with all 
his wealth. 

In the meanwhile Kirtiseua was listening to the tumult, 
and that she was not forcibly robbed of breath is to be 
ascribed to fate only. Then the night departed, and the 
keen-rayed sun arose, and she went out from that hollow in 
the middle of the tree. Surely the gods themselves preserve 
in misfortune good women exclusively devoted to their 
husbands, and of unfailing virtue; for not only did a lion 
beholding her in the lonely wood spare her, but a hermit 
who had come from somewhere or other, when she asked 
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him for information, comforted her and gave her a drink of 
water from his vessel, and then disappeared in some direction 
or other, after telling her the road to take. Then, satisfied 
as if with nectar, free from hunger and thirst, that woman, 
devoted to her husband, set out by the road indicated by the 
hermit. 

Th«h she saw the sun mounted on the western mountain, 
stretching forth his rays like fingers, as if saying : “ Wait 
patiently one night ” ; and so she entered an opening in the 
The nskthaa root of a forest tree which looked like a house, 
and her Sont and closed its mouth with another tree. And in 
the evening she saw through the opening of a chink in the 
door of her retreat a terrible Rakshasi approaching, ac- 
companied by her young sons. She was terrified, thinking 
to herself ; “ Lo ! I shall be devoured by this Rakshasi 
after escaping all my other misfortunes.” And in the 
meanwhile the R&kshasi ascended that tree. And her sons 
ascended after her, and immediately said to that Rak- 
shasi * : ** Mother, give us something to eat.” Then the 
Rakshasi said to her children : “ To-day, my children, 1 
went to a great cemetery, but I did not obtain any food, 

^ Cf, Thorpe’s Yule-tide Sioriee, p. 341, cited before in Vol. I, p. 
also Sagas from the Far East, p. l63. The Mongolian version supplies the 
connecting link between India and Europe. In the Sagas from the Far E(ui 
the R&kshasas are replaced by crows. Cf also the way in which the gardener 
in '^Das Rosmarinstriiuchlein ” (Kaden, Unter den Olivenbaumen, p. 12) acquires 
some useful information. The stoiy of Klrtisena from this point to the cure 
of the king closely resembles the latter half of *'Die Zauberkugeln” in the 
same collection. See also Waldau’s Bohmisehe Mdrchen, p. 272 ; Gaal, Mdrchcn 
der Magjfaren, p. 178; Coelho, Contos Populares Portuguezes, p. 47. In 
Waldau’s story there is a strange similarity in the behaviour of the king, on 

first seeing the young physician, to that of Vasudatta. A striking parallel 

appears in the Pentamerone, second diversion of the second day (Burton, 
vol. i, p. 1 52), where Nella, hidden in a tree, overhears the ghul being per* 
suaded by the ghula to tell her how the wounded prince can be healed. 
''Now you must know,” said the ghul, "that there is nought upon the face 
of the earth nor in the heavens that can save the prince from death, but by 
anointing the wounds with our own fat: that would detain the soul and 
hinder it from taking flight, and prevent it from forsaking its home, the 
body."* By a clever trick Nella succeeds in making the necessary ointment. 
For a few specimens of the "overhearing” moAf in Indian folk-tales see 
Note 2 at the end of this chiqster.— 
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THE CENTIPEDES 

and though I entreated the ctHigregatkn ci witches, th^ 
gave me no portion ; then grieved thereat I ^vpealed to 
Siva in his terrific "form, and asked him for food. And the 
god asked me my name and lineage, and then said to me : 
* Terrible one, thou art of high birth as bricmging to the race 
<ji Khars and Dusbana ‘ ; so go to the city Vasudstta, 
not far from here. In that dly there lives a great king 
named Vasudatta addicted to virtue ; he defends this whde 
forest, dwdlmg on its tMxrdor, and himsdf takes duties and 
chastises robbos. Now one day, while the king was deqping 
in the forest, fatigued with hunting, a centipede qui^y 
entoed his ear unobserved. And in course of time it gave 
birth to many othos inside his head. That produced an 
illness whi(& now dries up all his sinews. And the |diyricians 
do not know what is the cause of his disease, but if smneonfe 
does not find out he will du in a few days. When he is dead, 
eat his flesh ; for by eating it you will, thanks to your magic 
power, remain satiated for six months.’ In these words Siva 
promised me a meal that is attended with uncertainly, and 
cannot be obtained for a long time, so what must I do, my 
children V* 

When the Rakshasi said this to her riiildren, they 
asked her: *^If the disease is discovered and removed, 
will that king live, mother? And tell us how such a disease 
can be cured in him.” Whoi the idiildren said this, the 
Rfikshasi solemnly said to them : ** If the disease is dls> 
coveted and removed, the king will certainly live. And hear 
how his great disease may be taken away. First his head 
must be anxHnted by rublfing warm butter on it, and then it 
must be fdaoed for a long time in the heat of the sun intensi- 
fied by noonday. And a hollow cane tube must be inserted 
mto the aperture oi his ear, which must communicate with 
a hide in a plate, and this plate must be placed above a 
pitcher cool water. Accordin^y the cmitqnedes wifi be 
annoyed ly heat and perspiration, and will come out of his 
head, and will enter that cane tube fomn the aperture of 
the ear, and derif mg coedness will foil into the i^dier. In 
this way the king may be freed firmn that great disease.” 

1 Nines at BilralH i — ■entfaned ia the 

n 


vox. lU. 
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Thus spake the Rfikshasi to her sons bn the tree, and 
then ceased ; and IQrtisenfi, who was in the trunk of the tree, 
heard it. And hearing it, she said to herself : ** If ever I 
get safe away from here I will go and employ this artifice to 
save the life of that king. For he takes but small duties/ 
and dwells on the outskirts of this forest ; and so all the 
merchants come this way because it is more convenient. 
This is what the merchant Samudrasena, who is gone to 
heaven, told me ; accordingly that husband of mine will be 
sure to return by this very path. So 1 will go to the city of 
Vasudatta, which is on the borders of the forest, and I will 
ddiver the king from his sickness, and there await the arrival 
of my husband.*’ Thus reflecting, she managed, though 
with difficulty, to get through the night; in the morning, 
the Rakshasas having disappeared, she went out from the 
trunk of the tree.’ 

' The senae seems obscure. The D. text reads after prSniaHUiOt 
Instead of vaMk^ thus meanings the small duties he takes he is a bliss 
for this forest region.** See Speyer^, sp. ctl., p. 109. — N.11.P. 

* The extraordlnaiy cure mentioned above is the outcome of ancient 
Indian medical beliefs which still exist to-day amongst certain castes. The 
earliest views on medicine are found in the Atharva^Veda, where most diseases 
are attributed to the influence of demons^ but a large number are ascribed to 
the presence of worms (practically a fcnrm of demon) located in various parts 
of the body. They are most fimtastically described (see, for instanc:e, Aikarva- 
Veda, ii, 31 and 32 ; v, kS). Headache and ear and eye diseases, as well as 
intestinal illnesses, were attributed to worni& The belief received impetus 
by the teachings of the great Buddhist physician Jivaka Komarabhacbcha, a 
contemporaiy of tihe Buddha himself, whose cures included opening the skull 
and removing from the brain headache-producing centipedes. His treatises 
were translated into Tibetan, and stories of his cures appear in the Kah-Ggur. 
Thus in Schijefher and Ralston's Tibekm Tales, p. 103, we read : At Vai^i 
there lived a man into whose ear a centipede had crept, and had therein 
given birth to seven hundred young ones. Tormented by his pains in the 
ear, this man went to Jivaka and entreated him to cure him. Jivaka said to 
himself, ^ Hitherto I have acted in accordance with my teacher’s instructioiis, 
but now I will act according to my own intelligence.* He said to the man, 
fQo and make a hut out of foliage, carpet it with blue' stufl^, place a drum 
underneath, and make the ground warm.* The man provided everything as 
he was told. Then Jivaka made the man lie down, sprinkled the ground with 
watmr, and beat the drum. Thereupon the centipede, thinking that the 
summer was come, crept out. Then Jivaka placed a piece of meat on the 
ear. The reptile tum^ badr, but present^ came out %ain with its young 
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Then she travelled along slowly in the dress of a man, 
and in the afterroon she saw a good cowherd. He was 
moved to compassion by seeing her delicate beauty, and 
KMitens accomplished a long joum^, and 

arrwa at then she approached him, and said : ** What 

VatadMa country is this, please tell me ? ” The cowherd 
said : ** This city in front of you is the city of Vasudatta, 
belonging to the King Vasudatta : as for the king, he lies 
there at the point of death with illness.’* When Kirtisena 
heard that, she said to the cowherd : If anyone will 
conduct me into the presence of that king, I know how 

ones, and they all laid hold of the piece of meat. Whereupon Jivaka flung it 
into the flesh-pot, and the man recovered his health.** 

In the great medical work of SuSnita, produced about the commencement 
of the Christian era, we find remedies which " should be particularly em|doyed 
in destroying the different classes of vermin which infest the regions of the 
head, heart, mouth and the nostrils. Tli' liquid expressed out of horse-dung 
should be dried and then successively soaked seveial times in the decoction 
of Vidamga, The preparation should be blown into the nostrils.*' Similar 
treatment, we are told, should be used in cases df Daniada worms — i.e. vermin 
that have taken lodgment in the teeth (see SmsmUt SamUia, Bhishagratna's 
trans., Calcutta, vol. iii, I 916 , pp. 343). 

In modern India practically the same core for carious teeth as that 
described in our text is still employed by the Beriya, Beriya (Beria or Bedia) 
caste. In an article on ^'The Gypsies of Bengal" (Memain read before* 
the Amik, Soc, Ldn., vol. iii, IRTO, p. 1S7) Babn Rajendralala Mitra describes 
the different tricks employed by the Be^iyani ; Palmistry is her special 
vocation ; and cupping with buffiilo-homs, and administering moxas and drugs 
for spleen and rheumatism, take a great portion of her time. She has a 
peculiar charm for extracting maggots from the root of carious teeth. When 
a boy, the writer of this note was subject to Irritation and swelling of the 
gums from carious teeth, and for it the affection of a fond mother, and the 
general ignorance of the healing art at that time, suggested no better remedy 
than the mantra of the village BediyanL On three different occasicms we 
had to submit to her, and thrice she charmed out small communities of little 
mai^ts by dint of repeating a variety of most indecent verses. She used to 
apply a tube of straw to the toot of the carious tooth, and every now and 
then bring out a maggot in its barrel. Once spun cotton was used instead of 
straw, but with no diminution of success. The operation was, no donbt, a 
deception, but the relief fdt was unmistakable and permanent.** 

For further details about this caste see Rnmell's Tribee amd CaOee of ike 
Ceniral Prooimcee, vol. ii, p. S20 ef jcy. I can find no exact mial^^es to the 
above in European folk-lore. Schi^ier and Balston (sp. eft, p. li) mention 
a modem Greek story in which a girl Is relieved from the presence of a 
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to zemove ins disease.*’ When the cowherd heard that, he 
said : I am gmi^ to that very city, so come with me, that 

I may pmnt it out to you.” KlitisenS. answered, ** So be 
it,” and immediatdy that herdsman inducted her to the 
cHy of Vasudatta, wearing her male dress. And tdling 
the circumstances exactly as they were, he immediately 
ccMumended that lady with auspicious marks to the afflicted 
warder. And the warder, having informed the king, by his 
orders introduced the Uamdess lady into his presence. 

Hie King Vasudatta, though tmtured with his disease, 
was coroffnrted the moment he beheld that lady of wonderful 
beauty. Hie soul is able to distinguish ffiends from enemies. 
And he said to the lady who was disguised as a man : 
** Auspicious sir, if you ronove this disease I will give you half 
my kingdom. 1 remember a lady stripped off from me in my 
dream a black Uankri;, so you will certainly remove this my 
disease.” Whm K!irti8en& heard that, she said : “Husdayis 
atan end, O King; to>m(MTow I will take away your disease ; 
do not be impatioit.” Having said this, she rubbed cow’s 
butter cm the king’s head; that made sleep cmme to him, 
and the excessive pain disappeared. And then all there 
praised Kirtisen5, saying : ** This is some god come to us in 
the disguise of a {diyakdan, thanks to our merits in a previous 
'state cf existence.” 

And the queen waited cm her with various attentions, 
and iqipointed for her a house in which to rest at ni^t, with 
female attendants. Then cm the next day, at nexm, before 
Jadtmnt the cycs of the ministers and ladies of the harem, 
lie Bag Kirtisen& extracted from the head of that king, 
through the aperture of the ear, one hundred and fifty 
centipedes, by enqiloying the wemderful artificie ]weviously 
deseribed by tiie RiilnitwiBi And after getting the centipedes 

wber of f Irw vhkli had takes op tihefa- abode within hear, bp being 
nn n sn Jed ftoaa n btnaaii ad n bee aboae a eanUnn of boiling milk, the vapour 
arimig Irani adrich indaeed the icptiiea to eoBM fiwCh. A edbtaatmy, aiaailar 
to that texl^ appeaaa to FtoaeTa OW IhcMn Dlqn (mo pu dS). 

and fipther wdnnn a e a ^ hadte medidne aee J. JoUj, 
"IMaaana and Mediaiae (QlninV flaatiagS* Aaqp uel. to, pp. 753- 

7553 md a M. BeOiag, f IMaenat and Ro di aine (VedieV* adnn, pp, 768-772. 
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into the pitcher she comforted the king by fomenting him 
with milk and melted butter. 

The king having gradually recovered, and being free 
from disease, everybody there was astonished at beholding 
those creatures ill the pitcher. And the king, on seeing 
these harmful insects that had been extracted from his 
head, was terrified, puzzled and delighted, and considered 
himself bom again. And he made high feast, and honoured 
Kirtisena, who did not care for half the kingdom, with 
villages, elephants, horses and gold. And the queens and 
the ministers loaded her with gold and garments, saying that 
they ought to honour the physician who had saved the life 
of their sovereign. But she deposited for the present that 
wealth in the hand of the king, waiting for her husband, and 
saying : “ I am under a vow for a certain time.” 

So KirtisenS, remained there some days in man’s clothes, 
honoured by all men, and in the meanwhile she heard from 
the people that her own husband, the great merchant Deva- 
sena, had come that way from Valabhi. Then, as soon aj 
she knew that that caravan had arrived in the city, she 
went to it, and saw that husband of hers as a peahen beholds 
the new cloud. And she fell at his feet, and her heart, weep- 
ing from the pain of long separation, made her bestow on 
him the argkfi ' with her tears of joy. Her husband, for 
his part, after he had examined her, who was concealed by 
her disguise, like the form of the moon invisible in the 
day on account of the rays of the sun, recognised her. It 
was wonderful that the heart of Devasena, who was hand- 
some as the moon, did not dissolve like the moonstone * on 
beholding the moon of her countenance. 

Then, Kirtisena having thus revealed herself, and her 
husband remaining in a state of wonder, marvelling what 
it could mean, and the company of merchants being 
astonished, 'the King Vasudatta, hearing of it, came there 
full of amazement. And Kirtisena, being questioned by 

^ Water is tlie principal ingredient of the oflTering called argha or arghya. 

* This gem is formed from the congelation of the rays of the moon, and 
dissolves under the influence of its light. There is, of course, an elaborate 
pun in ekandrahiitfit. 
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him, told in the presence of h» husband her whole adventure, 
that was due to the wickedness of her mother-in-law. And 
her husband Devasena, hearing it, conceived an aversion to 
his mother, and was affected at the same time by anger, 
forbearance, astonishment and joy. * 

And all the people present there, having heard that 
wonderful adventure of Kirtiseni., exclaimed joyfully : 
** Chaste women, mounted on the chariot of conjugal affec- 
tion, protected by the armour of modesty, and armed with 
the weapon of intellect, are victorious in the struggle.*’ 
The king too said : ** This lady, who has endured affliction 
for the sake of her husband, has surpassed even Queen Sita, 
who shared the hardships of RiLma. So she is henceforth 
my sister in the faith, as well as the saviour of my life.” 
When the king said that, Kirtisena answered him : “ O King, 
let. your gift of affection, which I deposited in your care, 
consisting of villages, elephants and horses, be made over to 
my husband.” When she said this to the king, he bestowed 
on her husband Devasena the villages and other presents, 
and, being pleased, gave him a turban of honour. Then 
Devasena, having his purse suddenly filled with stores of 
wealth, part of which was given by the king, and part 
acquired by his own trading, avoiding his mother and 
praising Kirtisena, remained dwelling in that town. And 
Klrtisenfl, having found a happy lot, from which her wicked 
mothei>in-law was removed, and having obtained glory by 
her.unpandleled adventures, dwelt there in the enjoyment of 
all luxury and power, like all the rich fruit of her husband’s 
good deeds incarnate in a body. 


M “ Thus chaste women, enduring the dispensation of 
hostile fate, but preserving in misfortune the treasure of 
their virtue, and protected by the great power of their good- 
ness, procure good fortune for their husbands and themselves. 
And thus, O (Iai:ight^ of a king, many jgusfortunes befall 
vHivei^ inliicted by motlMfs-in-law and* sist4rs-in-law, there- 
for 1 jdetire for you a husbimd’s house of such a kind that 
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in it there shall be no moth^in-law and no cruel sisteiv 
in-law.** 

Hearing this d^htfiil and marvellous story from the 
mouth of the Asura princess Somaprabh&, the mortal prin- 
cess Kalingasenft was highly ddighted. Then tiie sun, seeing 
that these tales, the matter of which was so various, had 
cmne to an end, proceeded to set,‘ and Somaprabhft, having 
embraced the regretful KalingasenS, went to her own palace. 

* A really beaatifnl exaggeration, dbowing how, in the East, everything 
Binat give way to the telling of a tale. — N.N.r. 
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NOTE 1.— AUTOMATA 

The aiechaniesl dolls of wood and "oontrivanees of magic machines” 
mentioned in this chapter, as wdl as the citj peopled hj wooden antomata 
whidi we shall eome across in Chapter XLIII, give rise to the qnestiim as to 
when and where such objects or^iiuted. As is the ease with neailj all such 
inquiries, we have very largely to be content with bringing together what 
fragmentary eridenee we can find, in the hope that it may give rise to farther 
research or attmct to it fiwsh references from unexpected quarters. 

The earliest legends about moving figures, fiying machines and so forth 
are connected with the mythical Greek ardbitect and sculptor Dwdalus. He 
it was who built the hollow wooden cow, covered with hide, into which 
Pssiphae crept in order to satisfy her passion for the bull. He also constructed 
the fismous Cretan lalqrrinth for King Minos, in which the Minotaur was 
confined, and made the wcaderful bronae figure of a man which drove back 
the Argonauts. Incurring the ai^;er of Minos, he built a pair of wings, fay the 
help of which he fled, with hii son Icarus, from Crete across the .£gean 
Sea to Sicily. He is regarded as the inventor of carpentry and of most of its 
tools. 

Hie magic tripods, bellows, and golden handmaids of Hephaistos, the 
magic ear of Medea drawn by dragons, the flying sandals of Hermes, and 
Pegasus the fiunous winged horse whi<A sfutung from the headless trunk of 
Medusi^ are all too Iq^endary to have at^ fdooc in this imtc. At the same 
time it is interesting to notice these early devices of Greek mythidi^, which, 
to a certain extent, correspond with the magie ear, flying throne, Garufla 
bird, etc., of Hindu fietkm. (See Barton, vcl. v, p. Ss^, and Clouston, 

Pojmtar Tdkt and FietimUt vrd. i, |q». 87S*S80.) In a Mongolian story (JQlg, 
Die MSnim det SUdki-Km-f 1866, first tale, p. 57 el wq.) the plot centres 
round.a wooden Gaiuda biid made by a carpenter’s smi to help a friend of 
his to rescue his stolen wife. When inside it if the top is knocked the bird 
flies upwards, and if .the bottom is strode it descends. We are, however, 
givoi no fiuther details os to its mechanism. 

The first sdentifiie inventor of such objects as are mentioned in our text 
was probably Arehytas (c. 4S8-S47 m.c.y, the Gtedc philosiqiher of Taraitam. 
Apart from his mathematical inventions, he constructed a. kind of ifying 
machine, consistiiig of a wooden figure balanced by a wei|hb suspended from 
a pullqy, and set in motiott by ** hidden and enclos ed afar** (Aul. GelL, Abder 
AUkmt X, xii, 9). This was apparently air es c aping fiom a valve — ^in fiwt, 
an anticipation of the hobaib balloon. Arehytas is also regarded as the 
inventor of kite. 

In Ae Middle Ages numerous attmnpts at inventing automata are 
recorded. In Eunqm the names of CtesSiins, yitrnvias, Hero of Alexandria, 
R egiBn ion tamit, B oj ^ Buena and Alhertus Magnus ipay be mentioned; while 
thoae of Wlffldns, Laonutde da.Vliiei, FIcTdorf Bordli, etc;, are all connected 
wfMi eaifyiatlnmpIs at fifing: 
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Vitravins was a Ronanardiiteck and engineer of the time of JnliusCnaar. 
The tenth book of his fiunoos De AtdnUdwru Decern is mtireljr devoted to 
meehanical inventions of all kinds. It is particnlarlj interesting to note that, 
like Somaptabhft in onr text, he states that the influence of astrology on 
machinfs Is of oonaiderBiile importance and that all machineiy is derived fnan 
notary and is ioonded on the teaching and instmction of the revolution of 
the firmament (X, i, 4). He elainw to have constructed the first water 
organs that he "discovered the natural pressure of the air and pneumatic 
principles ... devised methods of raidiig water, antomatic contrivances, and 
a mus i n g tilings of many kinds . . . Uadebirds singing by means of waterworks, 
and asgolnlw, and figures that drink and move, and other things that have 
been firand to be pleasing to the eye and the ear.*’ 

Hero of Alexandria, now considered to have flourished in the second 
century A.n., invented numerous complicated' magic jugs and drinking 
animals. He wrote many works on his inventions, indnding Caloptriea, 
PeeemmHea, and Amtomatopautka. Several inventions mentioned in the 
Awosmika bear a certain resemblance to those in onr text. There are 
mechanical birds made to sing by driving air through a pipe ly the pressure 
of flowiiig water. In other chiqiiers a dra|on is made to him and a thyrsus 
to whistle by similar methods. By the for je of compressed air water is made 
to sport fiorth and automatons to sound trumpets. The heat of the sun's rays 
is nsed to warm air whidi expands and esnses water to trickle out. In a 
number of eases as long as a fire bums tm an altar the expansion of enclosed 
air caused therefay opens ternffie doors by the aid of pnlkys, or causes statues 
to pour libstioos, dancing figures to revolve, and a serpent to him. The fince 
of steam is nsed to sufyort a ball in mid-air, revolve a sphere, and make a 
bird siitg or a statue blowahom. Inexhaustible lamps are described as well 
as inexhaustible goUett, and a self-trimmed lamp in whidi a float resting 
on the oil turns a e^g-whed which pushes up the wide as it and the oil are 
consamed. Floats and cog-wheels are also used in some of the tricks already 
mentioned. In another the flow cf a Ihpiid from a vessel is regulated by a 
float and a lever. Cog-wheels are also empiryed in constructing the neck of 
an au t o m a t on so that it can be cut completely throng witii a knife and yet 
the head not be severed fkom the body. A enpping i^ass, a lyringe, a fire- 
etigiiie pnmp witk valves and pistons, a hydranUe oigan and one worked by 
arind Indn de the diief devices mentioned (lynn Thorndike, A Uielan/ of 
dtog^ mod Eeperi t umlal &faaw, voL i, pt 198). 

In both the Middle and Far East the maanfiMstare of antomata of one 
sort or another was quite common at the royal eonrts, as we can judge 1y 
the c a s n al menUjm of aneh aitides fay early tmvdlers. 

Friar Odorie (188B-1SS1)^ in describing the pslace of the Great Khan, 
says (Yale and Cordier, C V tsy end tie We^ TUAer, voL ii, p. 888, Haklsy t 
Sociely, 191S): "In the hall of tike pshme alse are amay pesooeks of gold. 
And when any of the Taftais wish to *mnfr thrir lord then tb^ go one, 
after the other and ciiqitii^ hands; upon whidi the peacocks flap their wings 
andamkeasif they would dopme. Mow tiria aunt be done either by dfabdie 
ai^ or hy aoase eagiae andeqlioaad.” 
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Then there is the work of AWaaetf to be considered. He sras in the 
service of the Snltin MabmOd «1-Malik sf-^ib at Amida, and it vns<at his 
orders that in 1S06 he wrote his KitA fl mafrifat al‘i^ufol alAaadsi^ Bodi 
of the Knowledge of Ingenioas Contrivanees**). The work is in six seeCions: 

1. On the eonstmetion of clocks from whidi can be told the passAge of 
the regular secular hours (10 chapters). 

8. On the construction of vessels and figures suitable tat use at carousals 
(10 chapters). 

3. On the construction of ewers and cups for bloodletting and washing 
(10 chapters). 

4. On the construction of fountains in tanks which diange their fonn> 
and on perpetual flutes (10 chiqiterB). 

5. On the construction of instruments for raising water from shallow 
bodies of water, and firom running water (5 diapters). 

6. On the eonstmction of various things of diflerent sorts (5 chiqiters). 

Eight of the {dates accompanying the work have been recently published 

by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston {The TnoUte of AUJoaaA on Aataomto, 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, No. 6, 19S4). It will suffice to give the descrip- 
tion of one of them (pp. 15, ifl). It is k peacock apparatus for washing 
the hands, and occurs to the ninth chapter of the third section of Al-Jasati's 
treatise. 

The body of the peacock is filled with water; the ring at the tip of ike 
tail is attaebed to a {dug which doses the body diamber, preventing the entry 
of air, so that no water can flow out until the {dug is lifted by pulling the 
ring. The peacock stands on a "easUe/* consisttog of a chamber which rests 
on four columns standing to a basin whidi rests on a hdlow base. The.ilirt|y 
water flows into the hdlow base and can afterwards be dmwn offby thefiraeet. 

Hie chamber ("castle”) bdow the peacock han two doors side by side, 
each with two swingis^ ^ngs opening very easily. Bditod the first door 
stands a servant hdding a bowl of allmline v^jetalde ashes, used as soap. 
When thtf water enters the base of die apparatus it pushes up the lower float, 
and this raises the rod attached to it and pushes up the board on wbidi the 
servant stands, so that the door opens and he emerges offiering the "soap” 
for the king’s use. Behind the second door stands anodier servant vrith a 
towel. When still more water has entered the lower chamber (and by this 
time most of the water to the peacock has been used, and the king will have 
eorapleted his ablutioiio) the seeond float, which is attached to a shorter rod, 
will also be raised, and to the same as before the second flgnre with the 
towel will eas er g e. When the Arty watmr is drawn oF, the two floats fUl and 
die figures retire. The total height of the a^iarutus would be about six ^nns. 

The above examples of early medmnical inventing are dmeat entirely 
confined to what we might describe as dever toys. Th^ ar^, in fiwt, 
analogoas to those uhieh SomaprebhA produced from her basket to order to 
amuse her ftiend KaUngBseni. 

XI411,^j|k. fltl, NsfeuvihBaadatta oomes'herom a city entirely 
ps|Pnsted Jby wooden-antossatis that moso as if tl^ are alive Th^ had 
hean made*.liy one Bijpaiiharu, a oarpentei^ to eompemate tat Ms lo nd to e as 
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in the empty city which he had discovered. We are at once reminded of the 
Golem of Jewish legend^ about which 1 am able to give a short account owing 
to the assistance of Dr Gaiter. 

The first reference to a man created from clay in Rabbinical literature is 
found in the Talmud (Sanhedrin^ f. 65i), where Rabba made a man of clay 
by means of the "Book of Creation’* and sent him to the son of Rabbi 
Zira. The latter spoke to him^ but received r » reply, so he caused the 
automaton to return to its origin. 

There is no similar legend until the time of Aben Gabirol of the eleventh 
century. It is related that by means of the mystical name of God he was 
able to create a servant who did his bidding. He was denounced to the 
sultan, but was able to prove that it was only of a mechanical nature which 
derived its strength from the Divine Name placed either in the forehead or 
else in the mouth of the automaton. 

There was a certain Rabbi Elijah of Chelm, in Poland, who was credited 
with having the knowledge of the mystic creative name of God, and to have 
applied it for the purpose of making an automaton. The figure grew to such 
an extent that the people became frightened and he was forced to destroy it. 

The most famous of these automatons, however, is the one that lives in 
the legend connected with the name of the " Exalted Rabbi Ldw of Prague.” 
He flourished at the end of the sixteenth century rnd fashioned a figure 
known as a Golem — ^that is to say, "something rolled together,” a "lump.” 
This automaton worked on all days of the week, and was able to carry out 
the work by means of a plate placed under it^ tongue on which was in- 
scribed the Divine Name. Every Friday evening the plate was removed so 
that the Golem should not desecrate the Sabbath. On one occasion, however. 
Rabbi Ldw forgot to do this, and on that evening he stopped the service 
before intoning the introductory psalm to the Sabhath service in order to get 
hold of the Golem and remove the plate in time. But the Golem fell to bits, 
and legend has it that to this day the pieces are still preserved in the attic 
of the synagogue (A. M. Tendlau, "Der Golem des Hoch-Rabbi-Lob,” Dqm 
Aicfi der Sagem and Legemden Jaditcker Forseil, 1845, Snd edit., p. l6 et seq.). 

Rabbi H. B. Fassel in his Neam Denuck Fartriige, Gross Kanixsa, 1867, 
p. 98j refers to a similar legend where such a Golem is used and works by 
means of the Divine Name placed under his tongue all day, being removed 
at night. 

The most modem idea of the mechanical figure is, of course, the Robot 
invented by Karel Kapek. Roboi is the Cseeh word to express a being with 
capacity for work, but not for thinking. It is interesting to note that it was 
also at Pkague that Kapek first conceived the idea, for as he watched the 
crowds of men and women being herded in and out of the suburban trains, he 
b^gan to think of them, not as individuals, or even animals, but as machines 
— and so the idea of the Robot originated in tiie very town where, according 
to legend, the broken pieces of the Golem still repose. — n.ii.p. 
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NOT£ S.— THE “OVERHEARING” MOTIF 

1 have already given notes on this mo&f of overheating in Vol. 1, |k 48a^, 
and Vd. II, p. 107a^ H aeq. It also oeenrred in the “Story of the Golden 
Gty" (Vol. II, p. 819), and in Vol. Ill, pp. 48, 49. 

Several good examples of the wmtif are found in the JUtduu. In the 
Siri^lUaka, No. 884 (Camhridge edition, vol. ii, p. 880), two eoeks are 
overheard talking on a tree, their indiscretion being their n nd oi n g; They 
abase one another, and one says: “What power have jroa ? ” The other r^Kes: 
“Anybody who kills me, and eats my flesh roasted on the coals, getsa thousand 
pieces of mon^ in the morning!” But the first code continues : “Pooh, pooh, 
don’t boast about a little thing like that! Anybody who eats my fleshy parts 
will become king; if he eats my outside, he'll become co mm a n der-in-diief or 
diief queen, according as he’s a man or woman; if he eats the flesh by my 
bones he’ll get the post of royal treasurer, if he be a householder; or, if a 
holy man, will become the king’s fisvonrite !” 

In the Kkantfmttn-jMdm^ No. 386 (Cambridge edition, vol. iB, p. 175), 
which 1 consider to be the orig*^ of the well-known “Tale of the Bull aid 
the Ass” in the NtgkU (Burton, voL i, p. l6 ei seg'.), four young Nfiga 
youths enter a king’s room to “destroy him like ehaif fay the breath of 
their nostrils” and are luffliily persuaded to desist Bern their intention by 
overiiearing a conversation between the king and bis consort. 

An ordinary ease of human overhearing occurs in the Tt^kala^Slala, 
No. 446 (Cambridge edition, voL iv, p. 89). 

In Tawney’s Katkatofa (Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, ii, 
1895, Royal Asiatic Society) there are several eramples of the under 
discussion. In the “Stoiy of the Couple of Parrots” (p. 48 c< uq.), which 
begins with the Dohmda mo&f (see Vol. I, p. 884)^ the soul of the Im-parrot 
Is trouUed by discovering that her Vidyidhata brother has nnwittingly 
carried off his own mother with the intention of manying her. She wishes 
to sate the situation in as tactful a manner as possihie, and considers tfie best 
way Is fiir them to overhear a eonversation. They are sitting under a tree and 
so the hen-parrot assumes two forms, that of a .male and that of a female ape, 
and comes to the tree. 

Then the male ape said to the female ape: "My dear, this is called the 
batiiing-pUce of the aspfarsnt; animals that plunge in this water attain the 
condition iff humanity ; ssen that plunge in here acquire, owjiig to the virtue 
of this bathing^l^ace of the aqiirsnt, the condition of gods; about this there 
is no doubt. Now there are two human beings sitthig here in the shade of 
this fragrant mango-tree.” The female ape said: "Think intently of their 
fiMrm,and feap into this well, that you may became a woman, and I will become 
a mui.” Then the menk^ said: **Fle! fie! who would mention the name 
of this man who has carried off his mother srith the idea of marrying her? 
What desire have we fer.ti|^ fbrm of timt villain?” ,)ffhen th^ heard this 
iqieech of the monkey, both the Vidyidlbam and Ms mother were a ston ishe d. 
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The Vidyidbum said to himself: **Hoir eso I be her am?" The queen said 
to hmraelf: "How ean tiifs Vidyidham be my aan?" While they were both 
engaged in these relleethm^ the IHdyidhan said to the male monkey: 
"Great sir, how ean this be tme?” The mmdEey replied: "It ia indeed 
tme; about this matter there can be no doubt; if yon do not believe it, in 
this monntain-thidcet thera is a hermit, who possesses aboolnte knowledge, 
now perfomdng austerities in the statuesque portnre; go and ask him.’* When 
the two monkeys had finished this conversation th^ disappeared. Thereupon 
the Vidyidhara prince, aeeompanied by his mother, went into the mountain* 
thicket, and said to the hermit timt possessed absolute knowledge: "Reverend 
sir, is the thing asserted hy the monkey true?” The hermit replied: "It is 
in^edtme. . . .” 

The ingenious introduction of the moAf in the above extract is a. fine 
example of the story-teller’s art. 

In the next story In the same collection Queen Madanavall is confined to 
a lonely palace in the middle of the forest owing to an evil bodily smell that 
nothing can eradicate. The queen bears her exile vrith fortitude, consoling 
herself with the thought that her fate must be due to evil actiorut in a former 
life. Here is an excellent opposturity for the "overiiearing ” aioit/*, 

A hen-parrot and her rrmte are dhatting rn a firagrant marigo-tree. The 
queen listois and is surprised to hear a recital of her present and former lives. 
The evil smell is dis en ssed. "Ify lord,” asks tiie him-parrot, "is there any 
remedy for her oom]daint?” The cock-parrot said: "This evil smell has 
attached to her in this life beeanse in a fonner.hirth she showed disgust at 
a hermit; if for seven days she worships the mi|^ty Jirm three times with 
sweet-smelling substance^ die wiU be relieved from this affliction in the 
form of an evil smdL” 'Then Madanftvali, hearing this, threw down all her 
ornaments as a present in front of tbfi jiaWot eon|de ; but they, after holding 
this conversation, instantly disappeared. 

To quote a final tale from the KatJU hfa (p. 164), we find in the 
"Story of Lditinga” (already mentioned in Vol. I, p. 48a*, and Vol. II, 
pp. 118a* and SSOa) that a blind prinee is sittiiig under a banyan-tree when 
some M gra p da birds begin to converse. An old bfrd is relating to a young 
one the happenings in the neiglhbooring city, where the princess is also blind. 
"Father,” says the young tdrd, "is there any means by which her ^es may 
be restored afresh ? ” The old bird said : 

"My child, I wUl tell yon in the day, after looking round, and not at night; 

Very winning people wander about under the baiiyan-tre^ like VaramehL 

For that reason do not ask now; at the time of dawn I vriU tdl yon irf a 
means.” The young Uid woidd not desist from its importuni^ but asked 
very pemistentlir, saying * "1 wiU imt let yon off without telling me." The 
old bird said: "A ereqier embtaees the root of this banyan-tree, and extends 
vrer it. If her we spsinkled'with the juiee of that plant they will be 
restored again imfirediately.” When the prince, who was under the banyan- 
tree, heard this speeeh 'of the bird, he first qrlnkled that jidee into the 
eodtetsofhisownqjea. His ^es became dear as befisre. 
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rhe prince then proceeds to the city, and cures the princess^ receiving 
her and half the kingdom as a reward. Cf. SttMahuHarikiUhS, 72 (J. Hertel« 
** Ueber die Sav2baiiuttarikath£/* Fesitchrifl Jur Enui Wmditck, pp. 150>151)b 

Similar tales occur in Frere's Old Deccan D^ ; thus in the seventh story 
we read (p. 121) of a king who suffered agony owing to a cobra which 
had become lodged in his throat and could not be extracted. His bride 
happens to overhear two cobras talking about her affairs. ''Can no one get 
it out?'* asked the first cobra, referring to the snake in the king’s throat. 
" No/* replied the other ; " because they do not know the secret.** " What 
secret?'* asked the first cobra. "Don’t you know?” said the second. '^Why, 
if his vrife only took a few maricing-nuts and pounded them well, and mixed 
them in coco-nut oil, and set the whole on fire, and hung the Rajah, her 
husband, head downwards op in a tree above it, the smoke, rising upwards, 
would instantly kill the cobra in his mouth, which would tumble down dead.” 
"1 never heard of that before,** said the first cobra. "Didn’t you!” ex- 
claimed the second. "Why, if they did the same thing at the mouth of 
your hole they’d kill you in no time, and then, perhaps, they might find all 
the fine treasure you have there ! ” " Don’t joke in that way,” said the first 
jobra, " 1 don't like it,” and he crawled rway quite offended, and the second 
cobra followed him. 

Needless to say ^-he princess cures the king and gets the cobra’s jewels. 
The cure somewhat resembles that in our present te^t (p. 49). Cf. with 
this story that in the PaMckatanlra (Benfey, vol. il, pp. 257, 258) in which 
the princess learns, from overhearing the conversation of two snakes, secrets 
which bring about their own death. 

In story No. 9 of the same collection the Panch-Phul Ranee learns from 
two jackals how to restore her dead husband’s life. The juice of the leaves 
of a tree is the medium of the miracle (p. J39). 

The fifth tale also contains the "overhearing” motif where the owl tells 
Luxman’s future adventures as he listens below the tree (p. 75). 

Very similar is an incident in the tale of Phakir Cband In Lai Behari 
Day’s Folk-Tala of Beagai, p. 40 ef eeq. Both these latter references have 
already been given (p. 29«) u analogues to the story of "The Prince and 
the Merchant’s Son ** (p. 28 dsaq.). See also Day (pp.cii.,pp. 106, 107), where 
the Brahman overhears a conversation between two calves in the cow-house. 
As will be seen, this story Is similar to that of the "Two Parrots” In the 
Kaikakofa already mentioned. 

In the sUny of Prince Sobur in the same collection (pp. 185, 186) 
the princess overhears from two divine birds, whom she has just saved from 
being devoured hf a smpent, how she can bring back to health Prince Sobur, 
who is djring thfoogh a tridc played on him by his sisters-in-law. 

To ocmdude, I would give one final example of this motif It is found 
in Bemhaid Jiilg’s MoagoBkdke Mdrckem Sammbmg, Die Nem MSrekem da 
Stddk^Kibr , nod die Geeddekte da Afdscki^Bohlaki Ckm, Innsbruck, 1868, 
tale 15, p. 147 d sof. « 

Long ago there livedi* fri Westenr Indii^ a king who had a very clever 
son. This sen he sent wiA the nrinfster’s son into^^the l>iainoiid Kingdom of 
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Central India to learn every kind of wisdom. Here they stayed for many 
years as pupils of two wise lamas. Finally they started on their homeward 
journey. While they travelled along the minister’s son thought to himself : 
^'The king has been equally generous to us both^ but his son has profited 
far more than I have/' and in this manner he plotted against the prince. 

One night they halted on the top of a mountain and there the minister’s 
son killed the prince, who with his last breath cried out: Abaraschika.” 
Then the son of the minister returned to his country, where he reported that 
the prince had died suddenly of a fatal disease, and had only been able to 
utter the word Abaraschika.” Then the king commanded all the wise 
men of the land to come before him, and he asked them what that word 
meant, but no one could tell him. Thereupon they were given seven days 
in which to find out the meaning, after which, if they failed, they were all 
to be executed. 

Six days went by and the wise men were prepared to die. In the mean- 
time one of their number, a priest of little significance, had crept away and 
taken flight. He hid himself at the foot of a tree in the forest, and while 
he sat there a child began to cry in the top of the tree. His father cried : 

Do not cry, my son ; to-morrow the king is to have a thousand men executed ; 
if we do not eat their flesh, who will do so *' After a time the child cried 
again: am hungry.” Then his mother comforted him, saying: *^Do not 

cry, my son ; to-morrow the king is to have a thousand men executed ; who 
but we will eat their flesh and blood i ” When •the boy asked them why the 
thousand men were to be executed, the father answered ; Because they do 
not know the meaning of the word ^ Abaraschika.' ” What is the meaning } ” 
asked the boy. The meaning,” answered the father, is easy. It is ; ' This, 
my bosom friend, led me into a dense wood. There he wounded me and trod 
on my neck and beat me and cut off my head.’ ” 

Hardly had the priest heard that than he ran off and told the other wise 
men what he had heard. Thus the wicked minister’s son was found out and 
duly punished for his crime. 

Other references to examples of the 7/;o/^'wiIl be found in Bloomfield, 
Ufe and Stories oj Pdrpjanaiha^ p. 185 . For ancic.it Jewish legends con- 
taining the ^^Overhearing” motif see Gaster, Exempla of the Rabbis, Nos. 1 10, 
4>47 and 44>9 (pp. 7i)j ISO and 181 ), and the variants on p. £69. — n.m.p. 



CHAPTER XXX 


T hen Kalingasena out of love went to the top of a 
[M] palace on the highroad, to follow with her eyes 
the course of Somaprabha, who had set out for her 
own home, and by chance a young king of the Vidyadharas, 
named Madanavega, travelling through the air, had a near 
view of her. The youth, beholding her, bewildering the 
three worlds with her beauty, like the bunch of peacock 
feathers of the juggler Kama, was much troubled. He re- 
flected : “ Away with the Vidy&dhara beauties ! Not even 
the Apsarases deserve to be mentioned in presence of the 
surpassing loveliness of this mortal lady. So if she wiU not 
consent to become my wife, what is the profit of my life ? 
But how can 1 associate with a mortal lady, being a Vidy§- 
dliara ? ” Thereupon he called to mind the science named 
Prajnapti,* and that science, appearing in bodily form, thus 
addressed him : “ She is not really a mortal woman ; she 
is an Apsaras, degraded in consequence of a curse, and born 
in the house of the august King Kalingadatta.” When the 
VidySdhara had been thus informed by tiie science, he went 
oft delighted and distracted with love; and, averse from all 
other things, reflected in his palace : It is not fitting for 
me to carry her off by force ; for the possession of women 
by force is, according to a curse, fated to bring me death. 
So, in order to obtain her, I must propitiate Siva by asceti- 
cism, for happiness is procurable by asceticism, and no other 
expedient presets itself.*’ 

Thus he resolved, and the next day he went to the 
Rishabha mountain, and standing on one foot performed 
penance without taking food.* Then the husband of 
Arnbika. was soon won over by Madanavega’s severe 
asceticism, and appearing to him, thus enjoined him : 
“This nuuden, named Kalingasenfi, is famous for beauty 
on the earth, and she cannot find any husband equal to 


* See VoU II, p. N.a,p. 


VU. I, p. 79«* — H.M.P. 
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her in the gift of loveliness. Only the King of Vatsa is a 
fitting match for her^ and he longs to possess her, but, through 
fear of Vfisavadattfi, does not dare to court her openly. And 
this princess, who is longing for a handsome husband, will 
hear of the King of Vatsa from the mouth of Somaprabhft, 
and repair to him to choose him as her husband. So, before 
her numiage takes place, assume the form of the impatient 
King of Vatsa and go and make her your wife by the 
gSndhctrva ceremony.* In this way, fair sir, you will obtain 
Kalingasenfi.” Having received this command from Siva, 
Madanav^a prostrated himself before him, and returned to 
his home on the slope of the Kalakuta mountain. 

Then Kalmgasen& went on enjoying herself in the city 
of Taksha^ilfi, in the society of Somaprabha, who went every 
night to her own home, and came back every morning to her 
friend, in her chariot that travelle'l through the air ; and 
one day she said to Somaprabha in privaf-e : ** My friend, 
you must not tell anyone what I tell you. Listen, and 1 
will give you a reason that makes me think the time of 
my marriage has arrived. Ambassadors have been sent here 
by many kings to ask me in marriage. And they, after an 
inteirview with my father, have always hitherto been dis- 
missed by him as they came. But now the king of the name 

Prasenajit, who lives in SravastI, has sent a messenger, 
and he alone has been received with honourable distinction 
by my &ther. And that course has been recommended by 
my mother, so I conjecture the king, my suitor, has been 
approved of by my father and mother as of sufiid^tly noble 
lineage. For he is bom in that family in which were bom 
Amb& and AmbfilikA, the paternal grandmothers of the Kurus 
and Pftp^us. So, my friend, it is dear that they have now 
determined to bestow me in marriage on this King Prasenajit, 
m tiie aty of Sr&vasU.'* 

When Somaprabhft heard this from Kalingasenft, she 
suddenly shed ^m grief a copious show^ of tears, creat- 
ing, as it were, a second nedclace. And when her friend 
adted her the cause of h» tears, that daughter of the 
Asuxa Maya, who had seen all the terrestrial worlds said to 

* See Vol. I, pp. 87>8S.<— M.1I.P. 
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her : “ Of the desirable requisites in a suitor, youth, good 
looks, noble birth, good disposition and wealth, youth is 
of the greatest importance ; high birth, and so on, are of 
subordinate importance.- But I have seen that King Pra> 
senajit, and he is an old man: who cares about his high 
lineage, as he is old, any more than about the birth of the 
jasmine flower? You will be to be pitied when linked to 
him, who is white as snow, as the lotus-bed when linked 
to the winter, and your face will be a withered lotus. For 
this reason despondency has arisen in me, but I should be 
delighted if Udayana, the King of Vatsa, were to become 
your husband, O auspicious lady. For there is no king 
upon the earth equal to him in form, beauty, lineage, 
daring and riches. If, fair one, you should be jnarried to 
that fitting mate, the display which the Creator has made in 
your case of his power tc create beauty would have brought 
forth fruit.” 

By means of these speeches, artfully framed by Soma- 
prabha, the mind of KalingasenS, was impelled as if by 
engines, and flew towards the King of Vatsa. And then 
the princess asked the daughter of Maya : Friend, how is 
it that he is called the King of Vatsa ? In what race was he 
bom ? And whence was he named Udayana ? Tell me.” 
Then Somaprabha said : ** Listen, friend, I will tell you that. 

” There is a land, the ornament of the earth, named Vatsa*. 
In it th^ is a city named Kau^&mbi, like a second Amaift- 
vati ; and he is called the King of Vatsa because he rules 
The ffirtcty there. And hear his lineage, my firiend, rdated 
of the King by me. Arjuna of the Pfi^dava race had a son 
named Abhimanyu, and he, i^illed in breaking the 
dose rings of the hostile army, destroyed the force of the 
Kauravas. From him thoe spra^ a king named Paifkshit, 
the head of the race of Bharata, and fitnn him sprang 
Janamejaya, who performed the snake-sacrifice. His scm 
was Satftnika, who settled in Kau^fimbl, and he was slain 
in a war between the gods and Asoras after slajdng many 
giants. His scm was Killer Sahasrftifika, ag object of praise 
to the world, to whom ladra sent his Chariot, and he went 
to heaven and liStumed thenoe. To him was bom this 
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Udayana by the Queen M^ngfivati, the ornament of the race 
of the Moon, a kin^that is a feast to the eyes of the world. 
Hear, too, the reason of his name. That Mrigavati, the 
mother of this high-bom king, being pregnant, felt a desire to 
bathe in a lake of blood, and her husband, afraid of commit- 
ting sin, had a lake made of liquid lac and other coloured 
fluids, in which she plunged. Then a bird of the race of 
Gamda pounced upon her, thinking she was raw flesh, and 
carried her off, and, as fate would have it, left her alive on the 
mountain of the sunrise. And there the hermit Jamadagni 
saw her, and comforted her, promising her reunion with her 
husband, and she remained there in his hermitage. For such 
was the curse inflicted upon her husband by Tilottama, 
jealous on account of his neglecting her, which caused him 
separation from his wife for a season. And in some days 
she brought forth a son in the hermitage of Jamadagni, on 
that very mountain of the sunrise, as the sky brings forth 
the new moon. And because he was born on the mountain 
of the sunrise the gods then and there gave him the name 
of Udayana, uttering from heaven' this bodiless voice : 
*' This Udayana, who is now bom, shall be sovereign of the 
whole earth ; and there shall be bom to him a son, who shall 
be emperor of all the«Vidy&dharas.** 

** Sahasranika, for his part, who had been informed of 
the real state of the case by Matali, and had fixed his hope 
on the termination of his curse, with difficulty got through 
the time without that A^rig&vata. But when the curse had 
expired the king obtained his token from a Savara who, as 
fate would have it, had come from the mountain of the sun* 
rise. And then he was informed of the truth by a voice 
from heaven, and making that Savara his guide, he went 
to the mountiun of the sunrise. There he found his wife 
MrigftvaU like the success of his wishes, and her son Uda- 
yana like the realm of fSemcy. With them he returned to 
Kauffllmbl, and appointed his son crown prince, pleased with 
the exodlenoe of his qualities ; and he gave him the sons 
of his ministers, Yaugandhar&yana and others. Vfhen his 

^ TUs hM alieadj been deaeribed in greater detail in Vel. I, |ip. 97-100. 
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son took the burden of the kingdom off his shoulders he 
enjoyed pleasures for a long time in the society of Mfig&vatl. 
And in time the king established his son, that very Udayana, 
on the throne, and being old went with his wife and ministers 
on the long journey. So Udayana has obtained that kingdom 
that belonged to his father, and having conquered all his 
enemies, rules the earth vrith the help of Yaugandhar&ya^a.** 
Having in these words quickly told her in confidence the 
story of Udayana, she again said to her friend Kalingasenft : 
“ Thus that ^ng is called the King of Vatsa, fair one, because 
he rules in Vatsa, and since he comes of the Pa^dava lineage, 
he is also descended from the race of the sun. And the gods 
gave him the name of Udayana because he was bom on the 
mountain of the sunrise, and in this world even the CU>d of 
Love is not a match for him in beauty. He alone is a husband 
fit for you, most beautiL'l lady of the three worlds, and he, 
being a lover of beauty, no doubt longs for you, who are 
famous for it. But, my friend, his head wife is Visavadatta, 
the daughter of Cha^damahSsena. And she selected him 
herself, deserting her relations in the ardour of her passioli, 
and so sparing the blushes of Usha, SakuntaUl and otiier 
maidens. And a son has been born to him by her, called 
NaravShanadatta, who is appointed by the gods as the 
future emperor of the Vidyadharas. So it is through fear 
of her that the King of Vatsa does not send here to ask for 
your hand, but she has been seen by me, and she does not 
vie with you in the gift of beauty.” When her Mend Soma- 
prabhfi said this, Kalingasenfi, being in love with the King 
of Vatsa,* answered her: know all this; but what can 

I do, as 1 am under the power of my parents ? But in 
this you, who know all things and possess magic power, are 
my refiige.” Somaprabh& then said to her : ” The whole 
matto depends on destiny ; in proof of it hear the 
fidlowing tale 

' * For exanides of fiilling in lore by mere description see dunvin, 
BSJiogn^pUe Ouvrage$ AnAet, v, p. ISS. The tmi stages of Hindu love- 
sickness have already been deseribed in Vd. II, p. 9a*. C/*. also the humotons 

story of "The Unwise Schoolmaster who fell in Love by Bepovt/’ Ni/^, 
Burton, voL v, pp. 117, llS; snd4itta^ voL ix, p. SSS, " Ibrahim and Jamilah.** 
— H.K.F. 
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89. Story of Tejasvati ' 

Once on a time there lived in Ujjayin! a king named 
Vikramasena, and he had a daughter named Tejasvati, 
matchless in beauty. And she disapproved of every king 
who sued for her hand. But one day, while she was on the 
roof of her palace, she saw a man, and, as fate would have 
it, she felt a desire to meet him as he was very handsome, 
and she sent her confidante to him to communicate to him 
her desire. The confidante went and entreated the man, 
who shrank from such an audacious step, and at last, with 
much difficulty, she made him, against his will, agree to an 
assignation, saying : “ Await, good sir, the arrival of the 
princess at night in this retired temple which you see here.” 
After saying this, she took leave of him, and went and told 
the Princess Tejasvati, who for her part remained watching 
the sun. But that man, though he had consented, fied some- 
where else out of fear : a frog is not capable of relishing the 
fibres of a bed of red lotuses. 

In the meanwhile a certain prince of high lineage came, 
as his fajlier was dead, to visit the king, who had been his 
father’s friend. And that handsome young prince, named 
Somadatta, whose kingdom and wealth had been taken by 
pretenders, arriving at night, entered by accident, to pass 
the night there, that very temple in which the confidante of 
the princess had arranged a meeting with the man. While 
he was there the princess, blind with passion, approached 
him, without distingmshing who he was, and made him her 
self-chosen husband. The wrise prince gladly received in 
silence the bride offered him by fate, who foreshadowed his 
union with the future Fortune of Royalty. And the princess 

^ Cf, the PtOfehataiiira, Benfey, vol. ii, p. 188 (first part of the fourth 
book), where the merchant’s son becomes the lover of the princess in mistake 
for someone else. When she discovers her error she lets him go on his 
uttering a maxim about predestination being the lot of man. This resembles 
the saying of Somadatta in the ** Story of Pbalabheti” (No. 24 of this wbrk, 
Vol. II, pu 97). 

Than is a very slight "resemblance to the Deeamerom^ day 2, nov. 2, 
where Binaldo tdees the place of the Marquis A»o, but in this case the fair 
lady is meteor using Binaldo as a*' second best.” — n.m.p. 
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soon perceived that he was very charming, and considered 
that she had not been deceived by the Creator. Immedi- 
ately they conversed together, and the two separated accord- 
ing to agreement ; the princess to her own palace, while the 
king spent the rest of the night there. 

In the morning the prince went and announced his name 
by the mouth of the warder, and, being recognised, entered 
into the presence of the king. There he told his sorrow on 
account of his kingdom having been taken away, and other 
insults, and the king agreed to assist him in overthrowing 
his enemies. And he determined to give him the daughter 
he had long desired to give away, and then and there told 
his intention to the ministers. Then the queen told the king 
his daughter’s adventure, having been informed of it before 
by herself, through the mouths of trusty confidantes. Then 
^the king was astonished at finding that calamity had been 
averted and his desire attained by mere chance, as in the 
fable of the crow and the palm,* and thereupon one of 
the ministers said to the king : “ Fate watches to ensure 
the objects of auspicious persons, as good servants of their 
masters, when the latter are not on the look-out. And to 
illustrate this I will tell you the following tale. Listen. 


89a. The Brahman HarUarman 

There was a certain Brahman in a certain village, named 
Harilarman.' He was poor and foolish and in evil case for 
want of employment, and he had very many children, that 
he might reap the fruit of his misdeeds in a former life. 
He wandered about begging with his family, and at last 
he reached a certain city, and entered the service of a rich 
householder called Sthuladatta. He made his sons keepers 
of this householder’s cows and other possessions, and his 

^ This is well known in India now. A crow alighted on a palm-tree when 
just about to fallj and so it appeared that his weight made it fall. For this 
and many other hints I am indebted to Panjit S. C. Mookerjea, of the 
Hindu School. 

* Benfej considers that this^ as well as Haripriya,'^ means ''blockhead 
(Orient und Occident, vol. i, p. 374). 
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wife a servant to him, and he himself lived near his house, 
performing the duty of an attendant. 

One day there was a feast on account of the marriage 
of the daughter of Sthuladatta, largely attended by many 
friends of the bridegroom, and merry-makers. And then 
Hari^arman entertained a hope that he would be able to 
fill himself up to the throat with ghee and fiesh and other 
dainties, together with his family, in the house of his patron. 
While he was anxiously expecting that occasion, no one 
thought of him. Then he was distressed at getting nothing 
to eat, and he said to his wife at night : “ It is owing to 
my poverty and stupidity that I am treated with such dis- 
respect here ; so I will display, by means of an artifice, an 
assumed knowledge, in order that I may become an object, 
of respect to this Sthuladatta, and when you get an oppor- 
tunity, tell him that 1 possess supernatural- knowledge.” 
He said this to her, and after turning the matter over in 
his mind, while people were asleep he took away from the 
house of SthQladatta a horse on which his son-in-law rode. 
He placed it in concealment at some distance, and in the 
morning the friends of the bridegroom could not find the 
horse, though they searched in every direction. 

Then, while Sthuladatta was distressed at the evil omen, 
and searching for the thieves who had carried off the horse, 
the wife of Hari^arman came and said to him : ** My husband 
is a wise man, skilled in astrology and sciences of that kind, 
and he will procure for you the horse ; why do you not 
ask him ? ” When Sthiiladatta heard that, he called that 
Haii^arman, who said : ** Yesterday 1 was forgotten, but 
to-day, now the horse is stolen, I am called to mind.” And 
Sthuladatta then propitiated the Brahman with these 
words : ** I forgot you, forgive me,” and asked him to tell 
him who had taken away their horse. Then Hari&irman 
drew all kinds of pretended diagrams, and said : . ” The horse 
has been placed by thieves on the boundary line south from 
this place. It is concealed there, and before it is carried off 
to a distance, as it will be at close of day, quickly go and 
bring it.** When they heard that, many men ran and brought 
the horse quickly, praising the discernment of Hari^arman. 
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Then Harisarman was honoured by all men as a sage, and 
dwelt there in happiness, honoured by SthtUadatta. 

Then, as days went on, much wealth, consisting of gold 
and jewels, was carried off by a thief from the palace of 
the king. As the thief was not known, the king quickly 
L, .. > summoned HariiSarman on account of his reputa- 

HonsQTTnan s ^ 

Supernatural tion for Supernatural knowledge. And he, when 
Knowledge U summoned, tried to gain time, and said : “ I will 
put to i e ett to-morrow,” and then he was placed in 

a chamber by the king and carefully guarded. And he was 
despondent about his pretended knowledge.* Now in that 
palace there was a maid named Jihva,* who, with the assist* 
ance of her brother, had carried off that wealth from the 
interior of the palace ; she, being alarmed at Harii^man’s 
knowledge, went at night and applied her ear to the door 
of that chamber in order to find out what he was about. 
And Hari^rman, who was alone inside, was at that very 
moment blaming his own tongue, that had made a vain 
assumption of his knowledge. He said : “ O tongue, what 
is this that you have done, through desire of enjoyment ? 
Ill-conducted one, endure now punishment in this place.” 
When Jihva heard this, she thought in her terror that she 
had been discovered by this wise man, and by an artifice 
she managed to get in where he was, ai^d falling at his feet, 
she said to that supposed sage ; Brahman, here I am, that 
Jihva whom you have discovered to be the thief of the 
wealth, and after I took it I buried it in the earth in a garden 
behind the palace, under a pomegranate-tree. So spare me, 
and receive the small quantity of gold which is in my posses- 
sion.” When Hari^arman heard that, he said to her proudly : 
** Depart, I know all this ; I know the past, present and 
fbture ; but I will not denounce you, being a miserable 
creature that has implored my protection. But whatever 
gold is in your possession you must give back to me.” When 
he said this to the maid, she consented, and departed quickly. 
But Haryarman reflected in his astonishment : ** Fate, if 

* A MS. in the Sanskrit College reads jiUbutmjno-^i.e. "the knowing 

one," "the astrologer.” ** 

* This wwd means "tottgne." 
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propitious, brings about, as if in sport, a thing that cannot 
be accomplished, for in this matter, when calamity was near, 
success has unexpectedly been attained by me. While 1 was 
blaming my tongue [jihval the thief JihvH flung herself at 
my feet. Secret crimes, 1 see, manifest themselves by means 
of fear.” 

In these reflections he passed the night happily in the 
chamber. And in the morning he brought the king by 
some skilful parade of pretended knowledge into the garden, 
and led him up to the treasure, which was buried there, and 
he said that the thief had escaped with a part of it. ^en 
the king was pleased, and proceeded to give him villages. But 
the minister, named Devajnanin, whispered in the king’s 
ear : How can a man possess such knowledge unattainable' 

by men without having studied treatises? So you may 
be certain that this is a specimen of the way he makes a 
dishonest livelihood, by having a secret intelligence with 
thieves. So it will be better to test him by some new artifice.” 
Then the king of his own accord brought a new-covered 
pitcher, into which he had thrown d frog, and said to that 
Hari^arman : ** Br^man, if you can guess what there is in 
this pitcher I will do you great honour to-day.” When the 
Brahman Hari^rman heard that, he thought that his last 
hour had come, and he called to mind the pet name of “frog ” 
which his father had given him in his childhood in sport, 
and impelled by the deity he apostrophised himself by it, 
lamenting his hard fate, and suddenly exclaimed there : 
“ This is a fine pitcher for you, frog, since suddenly it has 
become the swift destroyer of your helpless self in this place.” 
The people there, when they heard that, made a tumult of 
applause, because his speech chimed in so well with the 
object presented to him, and murmured : “ Ah ! a great 
sage ; he knows even about the frog 1 ” Then the king, 
thinlriug that this was all due to knowledge of divination, 
was highly delighted, and gave Hari^arman villages, with 
^d, umbrella,^ and vehicles of all kinds. And immediately 
Hari^arman became hke a feudal chief. 


* See VoL II, p. S6S «t seq . — 
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39. Story of Tejasvati 

“ Thus good objects are brought about by fate for those 
whose actions in a former life have been good. Accordingly 
Fate made that daughter of yours, Tejasvati, approach 
Somadatta, a man of equal birth, and kept away one who 
was unsuited to her.” Hearing this from the mouth of 
his minister, the King Vikramasena gave his daughter to 
that prince as if she were the Goddess of Fortune. Then the 
prince went and overcame his enemies by the help of his 
father-in-law’s host, and being established in his own kingdom, 
lived happily in the company of his wife. 


M •* So true is it that all this happens by the special 
favour of Fate; who on earth would be able to join you, 
lovely as you are, with the King of Vatsa, though a suitable 
match for you, without the help of Fate ? What can I do 
in this matter, friend Kalingasena ? ” Kalingasena, hearing 
this story in private from the mouth of Somaprabha, became 
eager in her soul for union with the King of Vatsa, and, in 
her aspirations after him, began to feel in a less degree the 
fear of her relations and the warnings of modesty. Then 
the sun, the great lamp of the three w'orlds, being about to 
set, Somaprabha, the daughter of the Asura Maya, having 
with difficulty taken leave, until her morning return, of her 
friend, whose mind was fixed upon her proposed attempt, 
went through the air to her own home. 
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1. NOTE OKf THE "DOCTOR KNOWALL" MOTIF 

The storj of Hari^rman resembles closely that of " Doctor Allwissend ’* 
in Grimm’s To/er. It is shown by Benfey to exist in various forms in many 
countries. It is found in the SiddhuKur No. 4^ p. 73 ei 9eq.), the 

Mongolian form of the Sanskrit Vetalapanchavinsaii, In this form of the story 
the incident of the frog in the pot is omitted, and the other incidents are 
considerably altered. Instead of the king’s treasure we find a magic gem, on 
which the prosperity of the country depends ; it is not stolen, but lost by the 
king’s daughter. Instead of the horse we have the cure of a sick Khan who 
had been driven mad by evil spirits. The folly of the man who represents 
the Brahman consists in his choosing worthless presents for his reward. (The 
story is the fourth in Sagas from the Far East.) Benfey considers the fullest 
form of the story to be that in Schleicher’s Lithuanian Legends. In this form^ 
of the story we have the stealing of the horse, but in other points it resembles 
the Mongolian version. The Brahman is represented by a poor cottager, who 
puts up over his door a notice spying that he is a doctor, who knows every- 
thing and can do everything. The third exploit of the cottager is the finding 
of a stolen treasure which is the second in the Indian story, but his second is 
a miraculous cure whieh is in accordance with the SiddhuKitr. The latter 
is probably a late work; and we may presume that the Mongols brought 
the Indian story to Europe, in a form more nearly resembling that in the 
Katka Sarit Sdgara than that in the SiddhUKur, In the third exploit of 
the cottager in the lathuanian tale, which corresponds to the second in the 
Indian, the treasure has been stolen by three servants. They listen outside 
while the doctor is alone in his room. When the clock strikes one, he says : 
" We have one.” When it strikes two, he says ; " W^e have two.” When it 
strikes three, he says ; " We have now three.” In their terror they go to the 
doctor and beg him not to betray them. He is richly rewarded. 

But, after all, Grimm’s form of the tale is nearest to the Sanskrit. The 
dish with crabs in it, the contents of which the doctor has to guess, makes 
him exclaim : " Ach ich armer Krehs ! ” This might almost have been translated 
from the Sanskrit, it is so similar in form. The guilty servants who stole 
the gold are detected by the doctor’s saying to his wife, " Margaret, that is 
the first,” meaning the first who waited at table, and so on. 

The story is also found in the Facetiae of Henricus Bebelius, 1506. Here 
a poor charcoal-burner represents the Brfthman. He asks for three days to 
consider. The king gives him a good dinner, and while the first thief is 
standing at tBe window he exclaims : " Jam unus accessit / ” — meaning, " one day 
is at an end.” The next day the second thief comes to listen. The charcoal- 
burner exclaims; Secundus accessU /** — and so with the third ; whereupon they 
all confess. 

Benfey conceives himself to have found the incident of the horse in 
PcggU Facetke (86th edit, Cracov, 1592, p. 59). Here a doctor boasts 
a wonder-working pill. A man Who has lost bis am takes one of these pills* 
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It conducts him to a bed of reeds where he finds his ass. (Hie article from 
which I have taken these parallels is found in Benfey’s Orient und Occident, 
vol. i, p. 371 et seq.) 

The story in Grimm is No. 98» and in Margaret Hunt’s Grinm*s 

Household Tales (Bohn Library^ 2 yols., 1884) it appears in vol. ii, pp. 56, 
57, as ''Doctor Knowall.” Grimm’s notes to this tale will be found on 
p. 401 of the same volume. See also J. Bolte, Anmerkungen su den Kinder^und 
HausmUrchen der Briider Grimm, vol. ii, p. 401 el seq. 

Apart from the Benfey reference already given^ see also his PsdichaJUmtra, 
vol. i, p. 374. 

Cf. " The Tale of the Weaver who became a Leech by order of his Wife ” 
in the Nights (Burton, Supp., vol. i, pp. 282-287). In this tale the weaver learns 
the jargon of an itinerant quack, copies his methods, and makes quite a good 
living. This is as far as the "impostor” part goes, for the various clever 
deductions he makes are not guess-work or luck, so that this latter part of 
the story really belongs to the " quintessence ” motif, which I shall discuss in 
a long note to Chapter LXXXII. In the N^hts (Burton, Supp., vol. ii, pp. 
341-343), W. A. Clouston refers to the tale of the charcoal-burner in Dasent's 
Taks from the Fjeld, and to the amusing story of Ahmed the Cobbler in 
Sir John Malcolm’s Sketches of Persia, chap. xx. He gives a long extract from 
this latter story, which is supplementary to that already given in his Popular 
Tales and Fictions, vol. ii, pp. 413-421. Here will be found several other 
references, including one to Crane’s Italian Popular Tales, pp. 293, 314; and 
to a Sinhalese variant translated by W. Goonetilleke in the Orientalist for 
Februai^ 1884. 

See also Cosquin, Conies populaires de I^rraine, vol. ii, pp. 187-198; 
S4billot, Folk-Lore de France, vol. iii, p. 335 ; Montaiglon, Fabliaux, iii, p. 370 ; 
Kennedy, Fireside Stories, p, ll6; Green, Modem Arabic Stories, p. 52; 
Lidzbmki, Geschichten und Lieder aus den neuaramdischen Handschriften zu 
Berlin, 18^, p. 65; Borapas, Folklore of the Sanlal Parganas, No. 68, p. 206; 
and Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, No. 23, p. 179. 

Cf the sixth fable of night 13 of Straparola (trans. W. G. Waters, London, 
1894, vol. ii, pp. 277-279)^ in which the widow’s foolish son Lucilio, mis- 
understanding his mother’s meaning, goes to the city to look for "the gocxl 
day.” Three men, on their way to dig up a treasure they have found, wish 
him, in turn, a good day. Each time Lucilio says; "Ahal I have one of 
them ! ” — ^meaning one of the good days. The men become frightened, and 
Lucilio gets a good share of the treasure. Several analogues to the tale are 
given on p. 822 of the same volume. Those which have not already been 
mentioned are as follows 

Morlini, NooeUos fabuks et comedke, nov. 29» De matre quss desidiosum 
filium ut repetiret bonum diem misit”; Visentini, Fiabe Mantovani, No. 41, 
"Gambaim”; Oonienbach, GwUianmhe Marchen, No. 57; and Irubiiani, 
NoveUaja Milanese, nov. 10. 

^au.In, BibUogrofUe dqs Ouvnqfes Arabes, viii, pp. iQ5, 106, gives a few 
ftirther references. — n.ii.p. 
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2. METRICAL VERSION OF THE STORY OF HARII^ARMAN 

The following metrical version of the Story of HariiSarmaii was translated 
by the Rev. B. Halr Wortham and printed in the Joum. Rog, At, Soc,, 
vol. xviiij N.S.^ 1886^ pp. 16-20. It is reproduced here in full by kind 
permission of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Once on a time within a certain town 
There lived a Brahman ; he was veiy poor^ 

And foolish too. Moreover^ he had naught 
Wherewith to earn a livelihood ; his case 
Was altogether very bad. Besides he had 
No end of children ; thus the deity 
Would punish him for all the wicked deeds 
Committed in some former life. So then 
The Brahman (Hariiarman was his name) 

Wandered about^ with all his family^ 

To beg for alms : and in his wanderings 
He chanced upon a village. There he smyed^ 

And in a rich householder's family 
He entered into service. While his sons 
Tended the cows^ and kept their master’s goods^ 

His wife served him^ and in a dwelling near 
He lived himself, performing day by day 
The tasks appointed in his master's house. 

One day the daughter of the householder 
Was married, and a mighty feast was made. 

And friends from fiir and near invited came. 

Then was the Br&hraan pleased, because he thought 
That he would cram himself up to the throat 
With dainties ; but no one remembered him 
Nor asked him to the feast. When night had come. 

Filled with distress because his hopes had failed. 

He called his wife to him : — '^Stufdd," he said, 

** And poor am I : men therefore with disdain 
Put me aside : now by an artifice 
Will I deceive them, and I shaU appear 
Wise and discerning. This must be your part 
To tell my master, when you have the chance. 

That I am learned in magic art. Respect 

Shall then be paid me.'* So a plan he formed 

And semetly by night he stole the horse 

On which the bridegroom rode. When morning came. 

The bridegroom's men searched far and near, but fimnd 
Him not, tdr Hariiarman had concealed 
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The horse in some ftir-distant place. Then came 
The Brahman’s wife and said : Why not consult 
My husband ? for he knows astrolof^y 
And all the sciences. Lo I he will find 
The horse for you.” Therefore the householder 
Sent messengers to ask the Brahman’s help. 

Then Hari^rman said ; To-day the horse 
Is stolen, and you call me to your house^ 

’Twas only yesterday I was ignored.” 

I pray thee pardon/’ said the householder ; 

** Indeed we did forget ” — with such-like words 
He turned aside the Brahman’s wraths and said : 

Tell me, where is the horse ? ” The Brahman drew 
Elaborate diagrams, and feigned to make 
Deep calculations. You will find the horse 
(At last he said) in such and such a place. 

Be quick and fetch him home, before the thieves 
Convey him further.” Then they went and found 
The horse and brought him back, praising the skill 
Of Hari^rman. All men honoured him 
And took him for a sage. It came to pass 
After some time the palace of the king 
Was entered by a thief, who carried off 
Jewels and gold. Now Hariiarman’s fame 
Had reached the royal ears, therefore the king 
Sent for the Brahman. He, when summoned, came. 
But gave no answer, trying to evade 
The question. When to-morrow com ^s,” he said, 

** An answer I will give you.” Then the king 

Locked Haii^rman up within a room 

And placed a watch. Filled with despondency. 

The Br&hman thought but little would avail 
All his pretended wisdom. In that place 
There was a maid called Jihva; it so chanced 
That she, helped by her brother, was the thief. 

This maid, o’ercome with terror at the skill 
Of Haruiamian, listened at the door 
By night, intent on finding out, if possible. 

What he might be about. Just at that time 
The BrAhman, who was In the room alone. 

Taking to task his tongue, which had assumed 
To know that which it kmew not, said : — Alas! 

O JihvA, what is this ^at thou hast dmte 
Through lust of pleasure P Svil one! endure 
Thy punhAiment.*' The senmt, tenrifiedp^ 

Thought that her crime was known, sSid entering in. 
Fell at the BrAlHaian’s feeft, u^om she supposed 
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To have all knowledge, and she said : O sir, 

*Tis true ! JL am the thief! I Jihva stole 
The gold and jewels, and I buried them 
Under the roots of a pomegranate- tree 
Behind the palace. Take the gold, I pray. 

Which I have left, and spare me ; 1 confess 
My crime.*' When Harisarman heard these words. 
He said with haughtiness ; 1 know all this ! 

Depart ! The future, past and present lie 
Within my ken ; but I will not denounce 
You as the thief, because 3 *ou are a wretch 
Who have implored my mercy. Bring to me 
Whatever gold you have." Without delay 
The maid departed. Then the Brahman thought 
In wonder: '^That which seemed impossible 
Fate has accomplished, as it were in sport — 

Fate well disposed to me. Calamity 

Seemed close at hand, but yet I have attained 

Success beyond my hopes. 1 blamed my tongue. 

The cause of all my ills, when suddenly 
Before my very feet Jihva the thief 
Falls prostrate. Secret crimes are brougnt to light 
(This I perceive) by fear.** With thoughts like these 
He passed the night rejoicing. Motning dawned. 
And then he led the king, with much pretence 
Of wisdom, to the garden 'where the gold 
Had been concealed. Showing him what remained. 
He said the thief had carried part away. 

Then was the king delighted, and he gave 
To Harisarman honours and rewards. 

But Devajnanin, the chief minister. 

Said to the king in private, whispering 
Into his ear : ** How should a man possess 
Knowledge like this, which ordinary men 
May not attain, seeing his ignorance. 

He knows naught of the Sastras — of the books 
Treating of science. So you may be sure 
He has a secret partnership with thieves. 

And makes his living by dishonest means. 

Try him again by some new artifice— 

And test his wisdom.** To this scheme the king 
Gladly assented, and he placed a frog 
Within a covered pitcher, newly bought. 

And said to Hariiarman : Tell me now. 

What is within this pitcher ? If you guess 
Aright, then will I honour you indeed.'* 

The Brahman heard these words, and thought his end 
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Had come at length : then rose within his mind 
The name of " frog," by which in sportiveness 
His father used to call him ; suddenly. 

Impelled by some divinity, he spoke. 

Lamenting his untimely fate, and said. 

Addressing thus himself : ** Poor little frog ! 

Surely this pitcher is the overthrow 
Of all your hopes, for on you in this place 
Destruction swiftly falls." Then all who heard 
The Brahman’s words, with loud applause exclaimed 
** Indeed, a mighty sage ! he even saw 
Within the pitcher." Then, indeed, the king. 
Thinking that Hariiarman’s skill was due 
To magic art, gave to him villages 
And wealth, and outward marks of royal state. 

The humble Brahman thus became a prince. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


T he next morning Somaprablul arrived, and Kalinga- 
m sena said to her friend in her confidential con- 
versation : ** My father certainly wishes to give me 
:o Prasenajit ; I heard this from my mother ; and you have 
seen that he is an old man. But you have described the 
King of Vatsa in such a way in the course of convenation * 
that my mind has been captivated by him entering in through 
the gate of my ear. So first show me Prasenajit, and then 
take ine there, where the King of Vatsa is. What do I care 
for my father or my mother ? ” Wlien the impatient girl 
said thb, Somaprabha answered her : ** If you must go, then 
let us go in the chariot that travels through the air. But 
you must take with you all your retinue, for as soon as you 
have seen the King of Vatsa you will find it impossible to 
return. And you will never see or think of your parents, 
and when you have obtained your beloved you will forget 
even me, as I shall be at a distance from you. For I shall 
never enter your hirsband’s house, my friend.** When the 
princess heard that she wept, and said to her : ** Then bring 
that King of Vatsa here, my friend, for I shall not be able 
to exist there a moment without you. Was not Aniruddha 
brought to Usha by Chitrald^ha? And though you know 
it, hear from my mouth that story. 


40. Story of Usha and Aniruddha 

The Asura B&na had a daughter, fiunous under the name 
of Ushfi. And she propitiated Gaurf, who granted her a 
boon in order Hiat she might obtairu a husband, saying to 

* Tawn^ obvkNislj fouBd WNne diflfeoUj in koASripe. In the D. text 
we read fft/hi rUptf wUdi makes the sense much better: "hot yon hare 

deaeribed the beanty «if the King of Vatsa in soeh a way that ” See 

■^eyer, ok, pp. 109, HO. — Mji.a 
▼oXb m. 
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her: **He to whom you shall be united in a dream shall 
be your husband.” Thmi she saw in a dream a oertain 
man looking like a divine prince. She was married to him 
according to the g&ndkarva form of marriage/ and after 
obtaining tbe joy of union with him she woke up at the 
close of night. When she did not see the husband she had 
seen in her dream, but beheld the traces of his presence, she 
remembered the boon of Gauri, and was full of disquietude, 
fear and astonishment. And being miserable without tiie 
husband whom she had seen in her dream, she confessed 
aU to her friend Chitralekha, who questioned her. And 
Chitralddh&, being acquainted with magic, thus addressed 
that Usha, who knew not the name of hor lover nor any 
sign whereby to recognise him : ** My friend, this is the 
result of the boon of the goddess Gauri. What doubt can 
we allege in this matter? Biit how are you to search 
for your lover, as he is not to be recognised by any token ? 
1 will sketch for you the whole world, gods, Asuras and 
men, in case you may be able to recognise him * ; and 
point him out to me among them in order that I may 
bring him.” 

* 'Hius spcdm Chitralekha, and when Ushfi answered, ”By 
all means ! ” she painted for her with coloured pencils the 
whole world in mda. Thereupon Usha exclaimed joy- 
fully: ** There he is!” and pointed out with trembling 
finger Aniruddha, in DvSravati, of tiie race of Tadu. Then 
Chitralddi& said : ** My fricmd, you are fortunate, in that 
you have obtained for a husband Aniruddha, the grand- 
son of the adorable Vishnu. But he lives sixty thousand 
yofanas* from here.” When UshS, heard that, she said to 

^ See VoL I, pp. 87, 88.— lf.ii.p. 

* Cf. Rdstoo's Rmnim FoUc-Tmlttf p. S40. So Arthur in the Bomamee oj" 

Arttu de Ut BrtU^ (Liehredtt’s Dnnk^ p. 107) frlls in love with a lad)r he 
sees in a dresm. liebreeht in his note at the end of the bmdt tells ns that 
thh is a oommon oeeunenoc in romances, bring found in Amadu of Greece, 
Pubmerio of OUco, tibe Saouau da So^, the FabBao at the Qievalier k la 
Ttappe, the KiMmogalkd, ete., and tidicaled liy Chancer in his Anie of 
SSr Topoe. He also tefen to Athenm^ p. 575, and the Hermolioms <A Lu c ia n . 
— See also Chattvin,sp.cjf.,y,p. 139. — x.m.p. . *' 

* See VoL I, p. 3a^.— ir.H.p. 
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her, overpowered by excessive longing : ” Friend, if I cannot 
to-day repair to his bosom cool as sandal- wood,* know that 
I am already dead, being burned up with the uncontrollahle 
fire of love.” When Chitralekha heard this, she consoled her 
dear friend, and immediately flew up and went throu^ the 
air to the city of Dvaravatl ; and she behdd it in the middle 
of the sea, producing with its vast and lofty palaces an ap- 
pearance as if the peaks of the Churning Mountain * had again 
been flung into the ocean. She found Aniruddha asleqp in 
that city at night, and woke him up, and told him that 
Usha had fallen in love with him on account of having seen 
him in a dream. And she took the prince, who was eager 
for the interview, looking exactly as he had before appeared 
in Usha’s dream,’ and returned from Dv&ravafa in a moment 
by the might of her magic. And flying with him through 
the air, she introduced that lover secretly into the private 
apartments of Ushii, who was awaiting him. 

When Usha beheld that Aniruddha arrived in bodily 
form, resembling the moon, there w|is a movement in her 
limbs resembling the tide of the sea.* Then she remained 
there with that sweetheart who had been given her by her 
friend, in perfect happiness, as if with Life embodied in 
visible form. But her father Bftna, when he heard it, was 
angry ; however, Aniruddha conquered him by his own 
valour and the might of his grandfather. Then Usha and 
Aniruddha returned to Dvaravatl and became inseparable, 
like Siva and Parvati.* 

^ Cf» Kamalavatl’s outburst of grief when she thinks the parrot (Vikrama) 
dead. Bloomfield^ On the Art of Entering Another’s Body/* Prvc. Amer, 
PUL Soc.^ roL Ivi, 1917, p. 40 l — n.h.p. 

* /.e. Mandmra. See Vol. I, p. Sa*. — n.m.p. 

* The B. text is obscure. The D. text reads aavapmmfiiUmtam for 
mapUuaiSm\ thus the meaning is: **took him, having made him know the 
stoiy of her dream, just as it was.” See Speyer, op. oil., p. 1 10. — n.m.p. 

* FeliM iw evidently corrupt. It is indeed. The Moka in the D. text 

ends nSmgegkv ovarMa, the whole sense being: When U. beheld A. arrived 
in bodily form, her Umba could not oonlain the emotion wittin her, as little as 
the sear-tide can do so under the influence of the moon.” See Spqrer, op. eiL, 
p. 1 10. ^M.II.P. 

^ This Is to be understood literally of Sva and Pamlf, but metaphorically 
c»f Udia and Anirnddha. 
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Thus Chitral^hfi united Ush& with her lover in 
one day, but I consider you, my friend; far more powerful 
than her. So bring me the King of Vatsa here ; do not 
delay.*’ When Somaprabha heard this from Kalingasena, 
^e said : Chitralekha, a nymph of heaven, might take up 
a strange man and bring him, but what can one like myself 
do in the matter, who never touch any man but my husband ? 
So 1 will take you, my friend, to the place where the King 
of Vatsa is, having fir^ shown you your suitor Prasenajit.” 
When Somaprabhg made this proposal to Kalingasen&, she 
consented, and immediately ascended with her the magic 
chariot prepared by her, and setting out through the air 
with h«r treasures and her retinue, she went off unknown to 
her parents. For women impelled by love regard neither 
height nor depth in front of them, as a horse urged on by his 
rider does not fear the keenest sword-edge. 

First she came to Sr&vasti, and beheld from a distance 
the King Prasenajit white with age, who had gone out to 
hunt, distinguished by a chowrie^ frequently waved, which 

^ The chowrie or ckawry (Ski. ckdmard) is the fly-whisk made from the 
trashy tail of the Tibetan yak {Bos grunniens^ It has already been mentioned 
several times in Vol, 11 (pp. BO, 90, 111 and 162). The clwwrie has been an 
emblem of royalty in Asia from a very early date, where, with the umbrella, 
it forms part of the regalia. We noticed (Vol. II, p. 264) that it figured in 
the regalia of the Burmese kings. We also saw (Vol. II, p. l62) that the 
aiiBpicioiis marks of Namvahanadatta at his birth were those on his feet which 
resembled nmbrellas and ckowries, at once showing his fitness to become a 
great king. 

As a fly*whisk It was often set in a costly gold, silver or ivory handle. 
Thus Mas'lidi says ; " They export from this country the hair named at-^samar 
(or al'^Jkamar) of which those fly-flaps are made, with iiandles of silver or 
ivory, which attendants held over the heads of kings when giving audience 
(1, flSS). It was also nsed like a plume in the horse-trappings. Thus, in 
describing the great speed at which a horse is moving, Krdidasa says in his 
FUmm ortmH (Act I): 

"The waving dmme on the steed's broad brow 
Points backward, mottcmless as in a picture." 

(Wilson, Tkeoire of ike HimlHs, vcd. ii, 1827, pp. 17, 18.) 

Cosmss of Alexandria, the merchant and traveller who turned monk 
abont MjiK 545, gives an amusing description of the yaic in his Topograpkia 
ansimm(IM XI): 
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seemed at a distance to repel her, as if saying : “ Leave 
this old man.*’ And Somaprabha pointed him out with 
a scornful laugh, saying : ** Look ! this is the man to 
whom your father wishes to give you.” Then she said 
to Somaprabha: ‘*01d age has chosen him for her own, 
what other female will choose him? So take me away 
from here quickly, my fiiend, to the King of Vatsa.” 
Immediately Kalingasena went with her to the city of 
Kau^ambi through the air. Then she beheld from a dis- 
tance with eagerness that King of Vatsa, pointed out by 
her friend, in a garden, as the female partridge beholds the 
nectar-rayed moon. 

With dilated eye and hand placed on the heart, she seemed 
to say : “ He has entered my soul by this path.” Then she 
exclaimed : “ Friend, procure me a meeting here with the 
King of Vatsa this very day ; for having seen him I am 
not able to wait a moment.” But when she said this her 
friend Somaprabha answered her : ” I have seen to-day an 

''This Wild Ox Is a great beast of India^ and from it is got the thing 
called Tup^j with which officers in the field adorn their horses and pennons. 
They tell of this beast that if his tail catches in a tree he will not bodge, 
but stands stock-still, being horribly vexed at losing a single hair of his tail ; 
so the natives come and cut his tail off, and then when he has lost it 
altogether he makes his escape ! Such is the nature of the animal." (See 
Yule and Cordier, (hihay and the Way 2'hiiher^ Hakluyt Society, vol. i, p. £23 'j.) 
See also Yule and Cordier’s interesting note on the wild and tame yak in 
their edition of Marco Polo^ vol. i, pp. 277-279- 

In Book III, chap, xviii. Polo writes: "They have such faith in the 
ox, and hold it for a thing so holy, that when they go to the wars they 
take of the hair of the wild ox, whereof I have elsewhere spoken, and 
wear it tied to the necks of their horses ; or, if serving on foot, they hang 
this hair to their shields, or attach it to their own hair. And so this hair 
bears a high price, since without it nobody goes to the wars in any good 
heart. For they believe that anyone who has it shall come scatheless out 
of battle/' In a note on this passage. Yule, op. cif., vol. ii, p. says : 

" The use of the Yak's tail as a militaiy ornament had nothing to do with 
the sanctity of the Brahmani ox, but is one of the Pan-Asiatic usages, of 
which there are so many. A vivid account of the extravagant profusion 
with which swaggering heroes in South India used those ornaments will be 
found in P. della Valle, ii, 662." 

For further references see Yule's Hobson Jobson, under "Chowry" 
and "Yak.” — n.m.p. 
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unfavourable omen/ so remain, my friend, this day quiet 
and imobserved in this garden ; do not, jny friend, send go- 
betweens backwards and forwards. To-morrow I will come 
Jfo&i tuena devise some expedient for your meeting ; 

u tm^tUau to at present, O thou whose home is in my heart, 
^ desire to return to the home of my husband.” 
oj asa Having said this, Somaprabha departed thence, 
after leaving her there; and the King of Vatsa, leaving the 
garden, entered his palace. Then Kalingasenfi, remaining 
there, sent her chamberlain, giving him her message ex- 
plicitly, to the King of Vatsa ; and this she did, though 


^ On p. 4Sffi I gave a list of unfavourable omens from Southern India. 1 
now add a few from various castes of Central India^ taken from Russell’s 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, 1916. 

If a Gond, when starting on a journey in the morning, should meet a 
tiger, cat, hare, or a four-homed deer, he './ill return and postpone his journey 
(vol. iii, p. 105). Among the Korkus it is inauspicious when starting out on 
any business to see a black-faced monkey or a hare passing either on the 
left or right, or a snake crossing in front. It is also a bad omen for a hen to 
cackle or lay eggs at night (vol. iii, p. 564). The Parjas consider a snake, 
jackal, hare, or a dog wagging its ears are unlucky objects to see when 
starting a journey — also a ''dust devil” blowing along in front (vol. iv, 
p. 377). 

The following is a list of unfavourable omens given by a member of the 
Sansia caste of wandering criminals : — 

" If we see a cat when we are near the place where we intend to commit 
a dacoity, or we hear the relations of a dead person lamenting, or hear' a 
person sneeze while cooking his meal, or see a dog run away with a porti0n 
of any person’s food, or a kite screams while sitting on a tree, or a woman 
breaks the earthen vessel in which she may have been drawing water, we 
consider the omen unfavourable. If a person drops his turban, or we meet a 
corpse, or the Jem^ar has forgotten to put some bread into his waistbelt, or 
any dacoit forgets his axe or spear, or sees a snake whether dead or alive ; 
these omens are also considered unfavourable and we do not commit the 
dacoity ” (vol. iv, p, 493). 

Another interesting list of unfavourable omens is given by K^shnaji, 
the author otRaUm-m&UL In describing the reasons for the defeat of on army 
he says that on its way to the field, " First ... a man sneezed when he met 
them, a dog howled — an omen not good — a cat passed them on the right hand, 
a donkey brayed, and a kite cried terribly. Meeting them, came a widow 
and a Snnydsee, a Brahmin without a teeluk on his forehead, a person dressed 
in moumii^ garments, one who carried a plate of flour, and a woman with 
her hair dishevelled/' (Sbd Forbes, SMs MaUt, edlte^ by H. G. Bawlinson, 
vol. {i, 1934, p. 316.)— 
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previously forbidden by her friend, who understood omens. 
Love, when recently enthroned in the breasts of young 
women, is impatient of all restraint. And the chamberlain 
went and announced himself by the mouth of the warder, 
and immediately entering, thus addressed the King of Vatsa : 

O King, the daughter of Kalingadatta, the king who rules 
over Takshalila, KalingasenS by name, having heard that 
you are most handsome, has come here to choose you for a 
husband, abandoning her relatives, having accomplished the 
journey in a magic car that travels through the air, together 
with her attendants ; and she has been conducted here by 
her confidante, named SomaprabhS., who travels invisible, 
the daughter of the Asura Maya, the wife of Nadakilvara. 
I have been sent by her to inform you ; do you receive her ; 
let there be union of you two as of the moonlight and the 
moon.” When the king heard this from the chamberlain, 
he welcomed him, saying : I consent,” and, being delighted, 
he honoured him with gold and garments. ' And summoning 
his chief minister, Yaugandharaya^a, he said to him : The 
daughter of King Kalingadatta, who is called Kalingasena, 
has come of her own accord to choose me as a husband ; so 
tell me quickly, when shall I marry her ? for she is not to be 
rejected.” 

The minister Yaugandhar&yana, when the King of Vatsa 
said this to him, regarding what would be best for his 
master in the long run, reflected for a moment as follows > : 
“ Kalingasena is certainly famed for beauty in the three 
worlds ; there is no other like her ; even the gods m'e in 
love with her. If this King of Vatsa obtain her, he will 
abandon everything else, and then the Queen Vasavadatti, 
will lose her life, and then the Prince Naravahanadatta will 
perish, and Padm&vatl out of love for him will find life 
hard to retain ; and then Cha^damahfisena and Pradyota, 
the fathers jof the two queens, will lose their lives or become 
hostile ; and thus utter ruin will follow. On the other hand, 
it virill not do to forbid the match, since the vicious passion of 
this king will increase if he is thwarted. So I will put off the 
time of his marriage in order to attain a favourable issue.” 

^ I read evam for eua. 
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Having thus reflected, Yaugandharayana said to the King 
of Vatsa : ** O King, you are fortunate in that this Kalinga* 
sen& has of her own accord come to your house, and the 
king, her father, has become your servant. So you must 
consult the astrologers, and marry her in accordance witli 
good custom at an auspicious time, for she is the daughter 
of a great king. To*day give her a suitable palace to dwell 
in by herself, and send her male and female slaves, and robes 
and ornaments.” Wlien his chief minister gave him this 
advice, the King of Vatsa approved it, and with glad heart 
performed it all with special attention. Then Kalingasenil 
entered the palace assigned her for residence, and considering 
her desire attained, was exceedingly delighted. 

The wise Yaugandhar&yapa, for his part, immediately 
left the king’s court, went to his own house, and reflected : 
** Often procrastination serves to avert an inauspicious 
Yaugmdkora- measure. For long ago, when Indra had fled 
yaasainetto on account of having caused the death of a 
Brahman, and Nahusha obtained the sovereignty 
over the gods, he fell in love with Sachi,^ and she was 
saved by the preceptor of the gods,* to whom she had 
fled for refuge. For in order to gain time he kept saying, 
‘ She will come to you to-day or to-morrow,’ until Nahusha 
was destroyed by the curse of a BrShman, uttered with an 
angry roar, and Indra regained the sovereignty of the gods. 
In the same way I must keep putting off my master.” Having 
thiut reflected, the minister secretly made an arrangement 
witih the astrologers that they were to fix a distant date. 

Then the Queen YSsavadattS. found out what had taken 
place, and summoned the prime minister to her palace. 
When he entered and bowed before her, the queen said to 
him, weeping : “ Noble sir, you said to me long ago : ‘ Queto, 
as long as I remain where I am you shall have no other rival 
but Padmftvati,’ and observe now, this Kalingasen& is about 
to be married here ; mid she is beautiful, and my husband 
is attached to her, so you have proved a prophet of false- 
hood and X am now a dead woman.** When the ministor 
Yaugandharftyana beard this, he said to her Be composed, 

* The wife of Indn. * l.t. Bfihwpati. 
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'^for how could this happen, Queen, while I am alive ? How* 
ever, you must not oppose the king in this matter, but must, 
on the contrary, take refuge in self-restraint, and show him 
all complaisance. The sick man is not induced to place 
himself in the physician’s hands by disagreeable speeches, 
but he is by agreeable speeches, if the physician does his 
work by a conciliatory method. If a man is dragged against 
the current he will never escape from the stream of a river, 
or from a vicious tendency, but if he is carried with the 
current he will escape from both. So when the king comes 
into your presence, receive him with all attentions, without 
anger, concealing your real feelings. Approve at present of 
his marrying Kalingaseng, saying that his kingdom will be 
made more powerful by her father also becoming his ally. 
And if you do this the king will perceive that you possess 
in a high degree the virtue of magnanimity, and his love 
and courtesy towards you will increase, and t hinking that 
Kalingasena is within his reach, he Mdll not be impatient, for 
the desire of a man for any object increases if he is restrained. 
And you must teach this lesson to Padm^vati also, O blame- 
less one., and so that king may submit to our putting him 
off in this matter. And after this, I ween, you will behold 
^my skill in stratagem. For the wise are tested in difficulty, 
even as heroes are tested in fight. So, Queen, do not be de- 
spondent.” In these words Yaugandharfiyana admonished 
the queen, and, as she received his counsels with respect, he 
departed thence.^ But the King of Vatsa, throughout that 
day, neither in light nor darkness entered the private apart- 
ments of either of the two queens, for his mind was eager 
for a new well-matched union with Kalingasena, who had 
approached him in such an ardour of spontaneous choice. 
And then the queen and the prime minister and the king and 
Kalingasena spent the night in wakefulness like that of a 
great feast, apart in their respective houses, the second couple 
through impatience for a rare delight, and the first through 
very profound anxiety. 

* For tm I should prefer m, which is retd in a MS. lent me by the Principal 
of the Sanskrit College. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


T hen the artful minister Yaugandharayana came the 
M next morning to the King of Vatsa, who was 
expecting him, and made the following representa- 
tion “ O King, why do you not immediately inquire about 
an au^icious moment for celebrating the happy marriage 
of your Highness with Kalingasena, the daughter of Kalinga- 
datta, the King of TakshaiSl& ? *’ * When the king heard 
that, he said : ** The same desire is fixed in my heart, for 
my mind cannot endure to remain a moment without her.” 

Having said this, the simple-minded monarch gave orders 
to a warder, who stood b^ore him, and summoned the 
astrologers. When he questioned them, they, having had 
their cue previously given them by the prime ministm*, said : 
**For the king there will be a favourable moment in six 
months from this time.” 

When Yaugandhar&yana heard this, he pretended to be 
And the cunning fellow said to the king : ** Out on 

^ Taksha^ilii has been identified by General Cunningham ¥dth the mins 
of an ancient city near Shah-deri^ one mile to the north-east of Kala-ka-serai. 
Mr Growse has pointed out to me that I made a mistake in stating (after 
Wilson), in a note, that the precise site of KauSambl, the capital of the King 
of Vatsa, which Kalingasena reached in one day in the magic chariot, has not 
been ascertained. He says : “ It has been discovered by General Cunningham. 
The place is still called Kosam, and is on the Yamuna* about thirty miles 
above Allah&bad. The rains consist of an immense fortress, with earthen 
ramparts from SO to 35 feet high, and bastions considerably higher, forming 
a circuit of 23,100 feet, or exactly 4 miles and 3 furlongs. The parapets were 
of brick and stone, some of the bricks measuring 19 12} hy 2} inches, which 
is a proof of their great antiquity. In the midst of these rains is a Urge 
stone monolith, similar to those at Allah&bad and Delhi, but without any 
inscription. The portion of the shaft above-ground is 14 feet in length, and 
an excavation at the base for a depth of 20 feet did not come to the end of 
it. Its total length probably exceeds 40 feet. There was, I bdieve, some 
talk of removing it to Allah&b&d and siting it up there, but it was'feund to 
be too expensive an undertaking.” Sr&vastI, which Kalingasena passed on 
the way from Tak sh a< i lk, hm been Identified by Genc^ Cunningham with 
Sahet-Mahet, on thf south bank of Ithb BapU, In Oudh. 
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these blockheads ! That astrologer whom your Highness 
previously honour^ on the ground of his cleverness has not 
come to-day, ask him, and then do what is proper.” When 
he heard this speech of his minister’s, the King of Vatsa 
immediately summoned that very astrologer, with mind in 
an agony of suspense. He also stuck to his agreement, and 
in order to put off the day of the marriage he named, when 
asked, after some reflection, a moment six months off. Then 
Yaugandhar9,yana, pretending to be disti^ted, said to the 
king : ** Let your Majesty command what is to be done in 
this matter ! ’* 

The king, being impatient and longing for a favourable 
moment, said, after reflecting : “ You must ask Kalingasena, 
and see what she says.” When Yaugandharayana heard 
this, he took vrith him two astrologers and went into the 
presence of Kalingasena. She received him politdy, and, 
beholding her beauty, he reflected : If the king were to 
obtain h|er he would abandon the whole kingdom in his 
reckless passion.” And he said to her : “ I am come with 
these astrologers to fix the moment of your marriage ; so 
let these servants inform me of the particular star in the 
lunar mansions under which you were bom.” 

When the astrologers heard the lunar mansion stated 
by her attendants, they pretended to investigate the matter, 
and kqpt saying in the course of their calculations : ” It is 
not on this side ; it must be after that.” At last, in accord- 
ance with their agreement with the minister, they named 
again that very moment at the end of six months. When 
Kalingasena heard that distant date fixed she was cast down 
in ^irit, but her chamberlain said : ” You must first fix a 
favourable moment, so that this couple may be happy all 
their lives ; what matters it whether it be near or far off ? ” 

When they heard this speech of the chamberlain’s, all 
there immediately exclaimed : ” Well said ! ” And Yaugan- 
dhar&yana said: ”Yes; and if an inauspicious moment 
is appointed for us the King Kalingadatta, our proposed 
connection, will be grieved.” Then Kalingasena, being help- 
less, said to them all : ” Let it be as you appoint in your 
wisdom,” and remained silent. And 'it once accepting that 
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speech oti^hers, Yaugandharftyana took leave of her, and 
went with the astrologers into the presence of the king. 
Then he told the proceedings to the King of Vatsa, exactly 
as they had happened, and so, having settled his mind by an 
artifice, he went to his own house. 

So having attained his object of putting off the marriage, 
in order to complete the scheme he had in view, he called 
to mind his friend, the BrShman-Rakshasa, named Yoge^* 
Thehlarru^e vara.^ He, according to his previous promise, 
is succeasjulfy when thought of, readily came to the minister 
postpone and bowed before him and said : “ Why am I 
called to mind ? ” Then Yaugandharayana told him the 
whole incident of KalingasenS, which was tempting his 
master to vice, and again said to him : ** I have managed 
to gain time, my friend ; in that interval do you, remaining 
concealed, observe by your skill I:he behaviour of Kalinga- 
sena. For the Vidyadharas and other spirits are without 
doubt secretly in love with her, since there is no other woman 
in the three worlds equal to her in beauty. So, if she were 
to have an intrigue with some Siddha or Vidyadhara, and 
you were to see it, it would be a fortunate thing. >nd you 
must observe the divine lover, though he come disguised, 
when he is asleep, for divine beings when asleep assume 
their own form.® If in this way we are able to discover 
any offence in her by means of your eyes, the king will be 
disgusted with her, and will accomplish that object of ours.” 

When the minister said this to him the Brahman-RSkshasa 
answered : “ Why should I not by some artifice cause her 
to fall, or slay her ? ” When the great minister Yaugan- 
dharfiya^a heard that, he said to liim : ** This must not be 
done, for it would be a very wicked deed. And whoever 
goes his own way without offending against the €h>d of 
Justice finds that that god comes to his assistance to enable 
him to attain his objects. So you must discover in her, my 

® W« met this gentleman in Vol. I, p. 1S6, when Yaagandhaiaya^a 
learned a cham to dter his shape. He appears again in the next chapter. 
— K.M.r. ^ 

® An idea , made iamilia^ in Europe by the "Cupid and Pftyche” and 
"Beauty and the Beast" cycles of stories. — n.m.p. 
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friend» a fault self-caused, in order that tlur^gh yoiu* 
friendship the king’s objects may be accomplished by me.” 
Having received this order from the excellent minister, the 
Br&hman - Rakshasa departed, and, disguised by magic, 
entered the house of Kalingasena. 

In the meanwhile Somaprabhg, her friend, the daughter 
of the Asura Maya, went again into the presence of Kalinga- 
sena.. And the daughter of Maya, after asking her friend 
what had happened in the night, said to her who had 
abandoned her relations, in the hearing of that Rakshasa : 

I came here in the forenoon after searching for you, but I 
remained concealed at your side, seeing Yaugandharayana. 
However, I heard your conversation, and 1 understood the 
whole state of affairs. So why did you make this attempt 
yesterday though you were forbidden to do so by me ? 
For any business which is undertaken, my friend,, without 
first counteracting the evil omen will end in calamity. As 
a proof of this hear the following tale - 


41. Story of the Brdkman's Son Vishffudatta and his Seven 

Foolish Companions 

Long ago there lived in Antarvedi a Brahman named 
Vasudatta, and he had a son bom to him named Vishnudatta. 
That Vishnudatta, after he reached the age of sixteen years, 
set out for the city of Yalabh! in order to acquire learning. 
And there joined him seven other young Brahmans his 
fellows ; but those seven were fools, while he was wise and 
sprung from a good family. After they had taken an oath 
not to desert one another, Vishnudatta set out with them at 
night without the knowledge of his piwents. And after he 
had set forth he saw an evil omen ' presenting itself in front 
of him, and he said to those friends of his who were traveling 
with him : **JHa ! Here b a bad omen ! It b advisable to 
turn back now. We will set out again with good hope of 
success when we have auq>icious omens with us.” 

When those seven foolish companions heard that, they 
said : ** Do not entbrtain groundless fear, for we are not 
^ See notes on pp. 46fi* sn^Sn^. — n.m.p. 
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afraid of tlie omen. If you are afraid, do not go, but we will 
start this moment ; to-morrow morning our relations will 
abandon us when they hear of our proceedings.’* When 
those ignorant creatures said that, Vishnudatta set out with 
them, urged on by his oath, but he first called to mind Hari, 
the dispeller of sin. And at the end of the night he saw 
another evil omen, and again mentioned it, and he was 
rebuked by all those foolish friends of his in the following 
words : — ^‘^This is our evil omen, you coward afraid to travel, 
that you have been brought by us, since you shudder at a crow 
at every step you take ; we require no other evil omen.” 

Having reviled him in these words, they continued their 
journey, and Vishpudatta went with them, as he could not 
help it, but kept silence, reflecting : ” One ought not to give 
advice to a . fool bent on going his own crooked way, for it 
only entails ridicule, being like the beautifying of ordure. 
A single wise man fallen among many fools, like a lotus in 
fbe path of the waves, is surely overwhelmed.* So I must 
not henceforth give these men either good or bad advice, but 
I must go on in silence ; destiny will educe prosperity.” 

Engaged in these reflections, Vishi^udatta proceeded on 
the way with those fools, and at the end of the day he reached 
a Savara village. There he wandered about in the night 
and reached a certain house inhabited by a young woman, 
and asked the woman for a lodging there. She gave him a 
room, and he entered it with his friends, and those seven 
in a moment went to sleep. He alone remained awake, as 
he had entered a house belonging to a, savage. For the 
stupid sleep resolutely ; how can the understanding sle^ ? 

And in. the meanwhile a certain young man secretly 
entered the inner apartm^t of the house, and went into 
the presence of that woman. And she remained in con- 
fidential conversation with him, and, as fate would have 
it, they both fdl asleep. And Vishnudatta, perceiving it 
aU throu^ the half-open doenr by the light of a candle, 
reflected de^ndoitly : Alas ! have we entered the 

* In the D. text the airaile is better brought out Tlie one wise man 
£snen among many fools is like a .lotus fisllmi on the waves.” See Sp^er, 
iqn ed., p. 111. — 
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house of a pn^gate woman ? Surely this is her puramour, 
and not the husband of her youth, for otherwise we should 
not have thid timid secret proceeding; 1 saw at the first 
that she was of a flighty disposition; but we 
have entered here as mutual witnesses, for lack 
of others.” While he was thinking he heard 
outside a noise of men, and he saw entering a 
young chief of the Savaras with a sword, looking about 
him, while his attendants remained in the sleeping apartment. 

When the chief said : ** Who are you ? ” Vishpudatta, 
supposing him to be the master of the house, said in ^ 
terror : ” We are travellers.” But the Savara entered, and 
seeing his wife in such a pointion, he cut off with his sword 
the head of her sleeping paramour. But he did not punish 
or even wake his wife ; but placing his sword on the 
ground he went to sleep bn another coudi. Seeing that 
by the light of the candle, Vishi;mdatta reflected ** He did 
ri|^t not to kill his wife, but to kill the adulterer ; but 
that he should sleep here in confidence, after performing 
such a deed, is an act of surprising .courage, characteristic 
of men of mighty minds.” 

While ^nishnudatta was thus reflecting, that wicked 
woman awoke and beheld' her paramour slain* and that 
husband of hers asleep. So she rose up, and took on her 
shoulder the body of her lover, and carrying his head in one 
hand, she went out. And going outside quickly, she threw 
into an ash-heap the trunk with the head, and came secretly 
bade. And Visluaudatta gdng out beheld it all from a 
distance, and again entering, remained as he was, in the 
midst of his sleeping companions. But the wicked woman 
camb back and, entering the room, cut off with that very 
sword the head of her slewing husband. And going out she 
raised a cry so as to make the servants hear : ** Alas t 
1 am ruined ; my husband has been shun by these travellers.” 

Then the servants, hearing the cry, rushed forward, and 
behdding their master slain, ran upon Vishnudatta and bis 
friends with uplifted weapons. And when those others, his 

* Cf. the "Tale of the Jewish Doctor,” Nighit, BurtoDj; vol. i, p. S94. 
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compaiiions, rose up in terror, as they were about to be 
slain, Vishnudatta said quickly; “Cease your attempt to 
slay Br flhman s ! We did not do this deed ; this wicked 
woman herself did it, being in love with another man. But 
1 saw the whole affair from the very beginning through a 
half-open door, and 1 went out and observed what she did, 
and if you will have patience with me I will tell you.*’ 

Vishnudatta with these words restrained the Savaras, 
and told them the whole affair from the beginning, and took 
them out and showed them the trunk with the head freshly 
severed, and thrown by the woman on that heap of refuse. 
Then the woman confessed the truth by the paleness of her 
face, and all there reviled the wanton, and said : “ Whom 
will not a wicked woman kill, when won over by another , 
man, like a sword in an enemy’s hand, since enticed by 
love she commits reckless crime without being taught ? ^ 

Having said this, they thereupon let Vishnudatta and his 
companions go; and then the seven companions praised 
Vishnudatta, saying: “You became to us, while we were 
asleep at night, a protecting jewel-lamp * ; through your 
kindness we escaped to-day from death produced by an evil 
omen.” In these words they praised Vishnudatta, and 
ceased henceforth their reviling, and after bowing b^ore 
him they set out in the morning on their errand, accompanied 
by him. 


[MQ Having told this story to Kalingasenfi in their 
mutual conversation, SomaprabhS, again said to that friend 
of hers in Kau^&mbi: “Thus, my friend, an evil omen 
presenting itself to people engaged in any undertaking, if 
not counteracted by delay and other methods, produces 
misfortune. And so people of dull intelligence, neglectmg 
the advice of the wise, and acting impetuously, are afflicted 

1 The words without being teught" seem stnunge here. The word in 
the B. text is a^thita, lw)it in the D. text it is aiankitH, *' withont anj semple/' 
which seems much more likely,-..>M.M.p. 

« See Vol. II, !>. 169.— ' 
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in the end. Accordingly you did not act wisely in siding 
a messenger to the King of Vatsa, asking him to* receive 
you, when there was an inauspicious omen. May Fate grant 
you to be married without any impediment, but you came 
from your house in an unlucky moment, therefore your 
marriage is far off. And the gods too are in love with you, 
so you must be on your guard against this. And you must 
think of the minister Yaugandharayana, who is export in 
politic wiles ; he, fearing that the king may become engrossed 
in pleasure, may throw impediments in your way in this 
business ; or he may even bring a charge against you after 
your marriage is celebrated : but no, being virtuous, he wiU 
not bring a false accusation ; nevertheless, my friend, you 
must at all events be on your guard against your rival wife. 
1 will tell you a story illustrative of this. Listen. 

42. Story of Ka^ltgftrbhd 

There is in this land a city named Ikshumati, and by the 
side of it there runs a river called by the same name ; both 
were created by Vi^amitra. And near it there is a great 
forest, and in it a hermit of the name of Mankaijaka had 
made himself a hermitage and performed penance with his 
heels upwards. And while he was pe:rfarming austerities 
he saw an Apsaras of the name of Menak& coming through 
the air, with her clothes floating on the breeze. 

Then his mind was bewildered by KAma, who had found 
his opportunity ; the holy man’s seed fell upon a fredi 
plantain-flower, and there was bom to him a daughter 
named Kadallgarbhk, beautiful in evary limb. And since 
she was bom in the interior of a plantain, her father, the 
hermit Mankanaka, gave her the name of Kadal^;arbhA. 
She grew up in his hermitage like Kppi, the wife of Dro^a, 
who waS' bcvn to Gautama on his beholding Rambh&. And 
once on a time Dpi^avarman, a king bom in Madhyade^* 
who in the accitement of the chase was carried away by 
his horse, entered that hermitage. He beheld Kadaligarbih& 

^ Theeoantry lying between iiie Hiniileyu<mtbenerth,thnVindliyenwini- 
tains on the sooth, Vine^a on the west and PkaySga (AlUhibSd) on the east. 

▼OL. m. O 
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clothed in garments of bark, having hor beauty exceedingly 
set oB the dress appropriate to the daughter of an aseetie. 
And she, when seen, captivated the heart of that king so 
completely that she left no room in it for the women of his 
harem. 

While thinking to himself, ** Shall I be able to obtain as 
a wife this daughter of some hermit or other, as Dushyanta 
obtained Sakuntalfi, the daughter of the hermit Kanva ? 
the king beheld tiiat hermit Mankapaka coming with fuel 
and ku4a grass. And leaving his horse, he approached him 
and worshipped at his feet, and whoi questioned, discovoed 
himself to t^t homit. Then the hermit gave the following 
order to KadaUgarbhk : “ My dear child, prepare the at^ha ' 
for this king our guest.** She said, ** I will do so,** and bow- 
ing, prepared the hospitable offering, and then the king said 
to the hermit : “ Whence did you obtain this maiden who is 
so beautiful ? ** 

Then the hermit told the king the story of her birth, and 
her name, KadaligarbhA, which indicated the manner of it. 
Then the king, considering the maiden bcnrn from the hermit*s 
thinking on Menak& to be an Apsaras, earnestly craved her 
hand of her father. And the sage gave him tluit daughter 
named KadaligarbhA, for the actions of the sages of old time, 
guided by divine insight, were without heetation. 

And the nymphs of heaven, discovering the fact by their 
divine power, came there out of love fcnr Menakft, and adorned 
her for the wedding. And on that very occasion they put 
mustard-seeds into her hwd and said to her : ** As you are 
gmng along the path, sow them, in order that you may know 
it again.* If, daughter, at any time your husband should 
scorn you, and you should wish to return here, then you will 
be abte, as you come along, to recognise the path by these, 
whidh will have sprung up.** When th^ had said tihis to 
her, and h» marriage had been celelwated, the IQng Dfidha- 
varman jdaced Kada^gawbhft on his horse and departed 
thence. IRs aurmy came up and escorted him, and In cmn- 
pany with thid: hriife of his, who sowed the murtard-seeds all 
akmg the path, he readied own palace. IHiere he became 

See Vel. 11^ |3l * See note on p. 104«^. — 
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averse to the society of his otiier wives and dwelt vdth that 
Kada]]^[arbh&, after«telluig her story to his ministers. 

Then his principal wife, being exceedingly afilicted, said 
to his minister in secret, afto* reminding him of the benefits 
she had conferred upon him : ** The king is now exclusively' 
TheQmtm attached to his new wife cmd has deserted me, 
^eemurjralnwso take steps to make this rival of mine depart/’ 
When that minister heard that he said: “Queen, it is 
not appropriate for people like me to destroy or banish 
then* masters’ wives, l^is is the business of the wives of 
wandering religious mendicants, addicted to jugglery and 
such practices, associating with men like themselves. For 
those hypocritical female ascetics, creeping unforbidden into 
houses, skilled in deception, will stick at no deed whatever.” 

When he said this to her, the queen, as if abashed, said 
to him in affected shame : Then I will have nothing to do 
with this proceeding disapproved of by the virtuous,” But 
she laid up his speech in her heart, and, dismissing that 
minister, she summoned by the mouth of her maid a certain 
wandering female ascedc. And she told her all tliat desire 
of hers ^m the beginning, and promised to give her great 
wealth if the business were successfully accomplished. And 
the wicked female ascetic, from desire of gam, said to the 
afflicted queen: “Queen, this is an easy matter; I will 
accomplish it for you, for I know very many expedients of 
various kinds.” 

Having thus consoled the queen, that female ascetic 
departed ; and after reaching her house she reflected, as one 
afinud: “Alas! whom will not excessive desire of gain de- 
lude^ since I rashly made such a promise before the queen ? 
But the fact is, I know no device of the kind, and it is not 
possiUe to carry cm any dec^tion in the palace, as I do in 
other places, fenr the authorities mi|^t perhaps find it out 
and punish me. There may be one resemroe in this difficmlty, 
fcKT I have a finend, a barber, and as he is skilled in devices 
of tJie kind all may yet go well, if he exert himself in the 
matter.” 

After thus reflecting, she went to the barber and told 
him all her plan that was to l»ing her prosperity. Th^ the 
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barber* who was old and cunning,* reflected : ** This is good 
luck, that an opportunity of making something has now 
presented itself to me. So we must not kill the king’s new 
wife, but we must preserve her alive, for her father has 

^ The barber caste in India is known by several names — e.g. Nai^ Nao» 
Mhali, Hajjam, Bhandari, Mangala. He is an important personage^ and 
combines with his duties as barber those of surgeon^ masseur and matrimonial 
agent. His wife also assists at weddings^ and usually acts as midwife, some- 
times in a barbarous and criminal fashion. 

The barber is, moreover, a great gossip and scandalmonger, and many 
proverbs have arisen about him in the East. The ordinary village barber has 
a leather bag containing a small mirror (^rri), a pair of iron pincers (rAiia/u), a 
leather strap, a comb {kanghi), a piece of cloth about a yard square and some 
oil in a phial. Speaking of his duties at weddings, Russell (c^i. r/V., vol. iv, 
p. S65 el seq,f quoting from Nesfield’s BrieJ' View of the Caste System^ pp. 4S, 
4:>) says, that besides acting as the Brahman’s assistant on festival occasions, 
he is actually the matrimonial priest himself to the lower castes, who cannot 
employ a Brilhman. The important part which lie plays in marriage 
ceremonies has led to his becoming the match-maker among all respectable 
castes. He searches for a suitable bride or bridegroom, and is often sent to 
inspect the other party to a match and report his or her defects to his clients. 
He may arrange the price or dowry, distribute the invitations and carry the 
presents from one house to the other. He supplies the leaf plates and cups 
which are used at weddings, as the family’s stock of metal vessels is usually 
quite inadequate for the number of guests. The price of these is about 
four annas (4d.) a hundred. He also provides the torans or strings of leaves 
which are hung over the door of the house and round the marriage-shed. 
At the feast the barber is present to hand to the guests water, betel-leaf and 
pipes as they may desire. He also partakes of the food, seated at a short 
distance from the guests, in the intervals of his service. He lights the lamps 
and carries the torches during the ceremony. Hence he was known as 
Masilehi, or torob-Bearer, a name now applied by Europeans to a menial 
servant who lights and cleans the lamps and washes the plates after meals. 
The barber and his wife act as prompters to the bride and bridegroom, and 
guide them through the complicated ritual of the wedding ceremony, taking 
the couple on their knees if they are children, and otherwise sitting behind 
tihem. The barber has a prescriptive right to receive the clothes in which 
the bridegroom goes to the bride’s house, as on the latter’s arrival he is always 
presented with new clothes by the bride’s father. As the bridegroom’s 
oiothes may be an ancestral heirloom, a compact is often made to buy them 
back from the barber, and be may receive as much as fifty rupees in lieu of 
them. When the first son is born in a family the barber takes a long bamboo 
' stick, wraps it round with cloth and puts an earthen pot over it and carries 
this round to the relatives, them the good news. He receives a small 

present from each hoiMhoUL 

Russell al|M» quotes (sp. sfil., p. SfiS) apnie interesting proverbs about 
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divine insight, and would reveal the whole transaction. But 
by separating her from the king we will now batten upon the 
queen, for great people become servants to a servant who 
shares their criminal secrets. And in due time I will reunite 
her to the king, and tell him the whole story, in order that he 
and the sage’s daughter may become a source of subsistence 
to me. And thus I shall not have done anything very wrong, 
and 1 shall have a livelihood for a long time.” 

Having thus reflected, the barber said to the hypocritical 
female ascetic : ** Mother, I will do all this ; but it would not 
be proper to slay that new wife of the king’s by means of 
magic, for the king might some day find it out, and then he 
would destroy us all: besides, we should incur the sin of 

harberitfj collected by Mr Low in the Balaghat District Gacetteef\ As illus- 
trating his canning is the saying : A barber has thirty-six talents by which 
he eats at the expense of others.*’ His loquacity is shown in the proverb : 
'' As the crow among birds so the barber among men.” The barber and the 
professional Br&hman are considered to be jealous of their perquisites and 
unwilling to share with their caste-fellows, and this is exemplified in the 
proverb: ''The barber, the dog, and the Brahman, these three snarl at 
meeting one of their own kind.’* The joint association of the Brahman priest 
and the ba^’-ber with marriages and other ceremonies has led to the saying : 
"As there are always reeds in a river so there is always a barber with a 
Br&hman.” The barber’s astuteness is alluded to in the saying: "Nine 
barbers are equal to sever ty-two tailors.” The fact that it is the barber's 
duty to carry the lights in the marriage processions has led 'to the proverb: 
" At the barber’s wedding all are gentlemen and it is awkward to have to ask 
somebody to cany the torch.” Tlie point of this is clear, though no English 
equivalent occurs to the mind. And a similar idea is expressed by : " The 
barber washes the feet of others but is ashamed to wash his own.” It u'ould 
appear from these proverbs that the Nai is considered to enjoy a social position 
somewhat above his deserts. 

Although his intimate connection with high-caste clients makes him 
considered of pure caste^ yet on the other hand his duties connected with 
blood-letting, cutting the nails and hair of corpses, etc., make him to a certain 
extent impure. 

The Eastern barber is familiar to European readers of the Thousand N^hls 
and a Nighty where he appears in all his glory in the " Tale of the Tailor,” a 
sub-story of "The Hunchback’s Tale.” See Burton’s Nights, vol. i, p. ;i04 
€t seq. He gives interesting notes on depilatories, the removal of bodily hair, 
etc., in vol. ii, p. vol. iv, p. and vol. ix, pp. 139a\ 157»^. ' Apart 

from the article by Russell already quojted, see Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the 
North Western Provinces, under "Nai,” and Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, under " Mangala” (vol. iv, p. 448 et rey.).-— v.m.p. 
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woman-murder, and her father the sage would curse us. 
Therefore it is far better that she should be separated from 
the king by means of our ingenuity, in order that the queen 
may be happy and we may obtain wealth. And this is an 
easy matter to me, for what can I not accomplish by force of 
intellect ? Hear my ingenuity. I will relate a story which 
illustrates it. 


42a. The King and the Barber's Wife 

This King Dfidhavarman had an immoral father. And 
I was. then his servant, being engage^ in the duties which 
b^png to me. He one day, as he was roaming about here, 
cast eyes on my wife, and as she was young and beautiful 
his mind beegme attached to her. And when he asked his 
attendants who she was, they said: “The barber’s wife.” 
He thought : “ What^ can the barber do ? ” So the wicked 
king entered my house, and after enjoying my wife at will, 
departed. But, as it happened, 1 was away from my house 
that day, being absent somewhere or other. 

And the next day, when 1 entered, I saw that niy wife’s 
manner hf^d altered, and when I asked her the reason she 
told me the Avholc story, being full of pride at what had 
occurred. And in that way the king went on puffing up my 
wife by continual visits, which I ^vas powcfrless to prevent. 
A prince distracted by unholy passion makes no distinction 
between what is lawful and what is illicit. The forest is like 
straw to a sylvan lire fanned by the wind. So, not being 
in possession of any other expedient for restraining my 
sovereign, I reduced myself with spare diet, and took refhge 
in fe%;ned sickness. And in this state I went into the 
presence of that king to perform my duties, sighing deeply, 
pale and emaciated. 

Then the kii^,' seeing that I seemed to be ill, asked me 
meaningly the following question Holla ! tell me why 
you have become thus ? ” And after h|e hdd questioned me 
persistently I answered the king in private,,after imploring 
immunity from piunshment :; ** King, m^ wife is a witrii. 
And when 1 am asleep she extracts n^r ^itraUs and sudbs 
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and then replaces them as befcnre. This is how 1 have 
become lean. So ^ow can continual refreshment and eating 
nourish me ? ” When I said this to the king he became 
anxious, and reflected : ** Can she really be a witch ? Why 
was 1 captivated by her ? I wonder whether she will suck 
my entrails also, since I am well nourished with food. So 
I will contrive to test her this very night.** Having thus 
reflected, the king caused food to be given me on tiie spot. 

Then I wait home and shed tears in the presence of my 
wife, and when she questioned me 1 siud to her : ** My b^ 
loved, you must not reveal to anyone what I . am about to 
tell you. Listen ! That king has teeth as sharp, as the edge 
of a thunderbolt, where teeth are not usually found, and 
they broke my razor to-^y while I was performing my 
duties. And in this way I shall break a razor every time. 
So how am I to be continually procuring firesh razors ? This 
is why 1 weep, for the means of supporting myself in my 
home are destroyed.** Whoi I had said this to my wife die 
made up her mind to investi^te tbe marvel of the concealed 
teeth while the king was asl^p, since he was to visit her at 
night. But she did not perceive that such a thing had never 
been seen since the world was and could not be true. Even 
clever women are deceived by the tales of an impostor. 

So the king caihe at night and visited my wife at will, 
and, as if fatigued, pretended to go to sle^, remembering 
what I had said. Then my wife, thinking he was asleep, 
slowly stretched out her hand to find his concealed teeth. 
And as soon as her hand reached him the king exclaimed : 
** A witch 1 A witch ! ** and left the house in terror. Hoioe- 
forth my wife, having been abandoned by the king out of 
fear, became satisfied with me and devoted to me ex<duinvefy. 
In this way 1 saved my wife on a< former occaskm from the 
king by my intelligence. 


42. Stoiyf of Kait^gflfbhd 

Bbving txdd Mhu story to the female ascetic, the barbor 
went on to say : ** So, my good lady, this de«re of yours 
must be accojnpfidied by wisdcnn; and I will tdt you. 
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motiier, how it is to be done. Listen to me. Some old 
servant of the harem must be won over to say to this king 
in secret every day : * Your wife Kadaligarbha is a witch.* 
For she, bemg a forest maiden, has no attendants of hor own, 
and what will not all alien servants do for gain, being easily 
corrupted ? Accordingly, when the king becomes appre- 
hensive on hearing, what the old servant says, you must 
contrive to place at night hands and feet and other limbs in 
the chamber of Kadaligarbha.* Then the king will see them 
in the morning, and, concluding that what the old man says 
is true, will be afraid of Kadallgarbh& and desert her of his 
own accord. So the queen will be delighted at getting rid 
of a rival wife, and entertain a favourable opinion of you, 
and we shall gain some advantage.*’ 

When the barber said this to the female ascetic she con- 
sented, and went and told the 'whole matter to the king’s 
head queen. And the queen carried out her suggestions, 
and the king, who had been warned, saw the hands and feet 
in the 'morning with his own eyes, and abandoned Kadali- 
garbhA, thinking her to be wicked. So the female ascetic, 
together Mrith the barber, enjoyed to the full the presents 
which the queen secretly gave to her, being pleased with 
her aid. 

So Kadaligarbha, being abandoned by Dridhavarman, 
went out from the palace, grieved becausdl the king would 
be cursed. And she returned to the hermitage of her father 
by the same path by which she came, which she was able 
to recognise by the mustard-seeds she had spwn, which had 
sprung up.* 

^ CJ\, for the artifice used to ruin Kadaligarbha, Dasent’s Popular Tales 
fnm the Norse, pp. 65, 66. 

* C/'. the fortieth stoiy in Grimm’s Kiuder-uud Hausmarchen, where the 
girl finds her way by the peas and lentils which had sprung up. See also the 
second stoiy in Gmsenbach’s Sidliamscke MHrchen, wheip the girl scatters 
bran ; and the forty*ninth stoiy in the same collection. See also Bartsch’s 
Sageo, MHrchen md GebrHuehe aas Meklenburg, vol. i, pp. 265^ SIS, 441-444 and 
447, where peas are used for the same purpose. &e Also De Gubematis, 
ZoiAigieai hfythologg, p. 1 65.— ‘The tale irom Grimm refenred to above is 
No. 40, "Th4 Bobber Bridegroom,” and in the English edition by Margaret 
Hunt a note in vol. i, p. 389, states it is derived fiom two stories heard in 
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Her father, the hermit Mankanaka, when he saw her 
suddenly arrived there, remained for some time suspecting 
immoridity on h^ part. And then he perceived the whole 
occurrence by the power of contemplation, and after lovingly 
comforting her, departed thence with her. And he went and 
t<dd the king, who bowed before him, the whole treacherous 
drama, which the head queen had got up out of hatred 
for her rival. At that moment the barber himself arrived, 
and related the whole occurrence to the king, and then pro- 
ceeded to say to him : “ In this way, my sovereign, I sent 
away the lady KadaligarbhS,, and so delivered her from the 
danger of the incantations which would have been practised 
against her, since I satisfied the head queen by an artifice.” 

When the king heard that, he saw that the speech of the 
great hermit was certainly true, and he took back Kadali- 
garbha, recovering his confidence in her. And after respect- 
fully accompanying the departing hermit he rewarded the 
barber with wealth, thinking that he was attached to his 

Lower Hesse: in oiiCj ashes are strewn on the road to mark it instead 
of peas and lentils. A third and less perfect version comes from the dis- 
trict of the Main. In this it is a king’s daughter to whom the bridegroom 
shows the way by means of ribbons which he ties to every tree. See also 
J. Boltej Antnerkimgen zu den Kinder’^nnd HattsmHrclicn der Briider Griwtn, vol, i, 
p. 370. 

The molt/' a]so occurs in Perrault’s Le Peiil Poucef, in which Hop-o*-my 
Thumb marks his way by the help of little white stones. In his Les Vonien 
die Perraultg Paris, 19^3^ p. 306 el xeq,, Saintyves gives several analogues to 
the incident of the track. See, for instance, Le P^re H. Trilles, Proverbex, 
Ldgatdes et Contes Fangs, Neuchaltel, 1903, pp. S34-237, for a West African 
variant. Here the method is laying twigs at all places where paths cross. 
Ashes are found in numerous tales, while in a Gascon version (J. Blade, 
Contes de Gascogne, vol. iii, pp. 41, 43) it is linseed; dried peas in a Picardy 
stor}^ (£. Cabnoy, IMi6rature Orale de la Picardic, p. 234) ; bran and salt in a 
Breton version (Melusme, vol. iii, p. 30f)h In the Pentamcronc, eighth diversion 
of the fifth day (Burton, vol. ii, pp. 541, 543), we have a rather unusual addition. 
First of all a track of ashes is made, and later one of bran. As chance would 
have it, an ass comes along and eats it all up, so that, in .spite of their pre- 
cautions, the children are lost. In the tale of the Fellah and his Wicked 
Wife** in the Sights (Burton, Supp., vol. v, pp. 349, 350) we find bran again 
used as a track. See Chauvin, op. cit., vi, p. 179»S where a few further 
references will be found. Finally, in an Assamese version husks are used to 
mark the way (see J. H. Hutton, ''Folk-Tales of the Angami Xagas of 
Assam,** FollhJjore, vol. xxvi, 1913, p. 87). — n.m.p. 
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person : kings are the appointed of rogues. Then the 
king, being averse to the society of his queen, lived in great 
eomfiort with Kadal^garUbA. 


plQ ** Many fislse accusations of this kind do rival wives 
l»ing, O Kalingasena of irreproadiable beauty. And you 
are a maid^s^ the auqiicious nunnent of whose marriage is 
fixed at a distant date, and even the gods, whose goings 
transcend our thought, are in love with you. So do you 
yourself preserve yourself now, as the one jewel of the world, 
dedicated to the King of Vatsa only, from all assaults, for 
your own excellenoe brings you enmity. I, indeed, my 
friend, shall never return to you, since you are now esta]^ 
lished in the palace of your husband : good women do not 
visit the house ci a fri^id^s husband, O fair <nie ! Besides, 
I have been fcvoidden by my own lord. And it is not pos- 
dUe for me to ctnne hoe secretly, induced by my affection 
for you, inasmuch as my husband possesses divine insight 
and would find it out ; with difficulty, in truth, did I obtain 
his permission to come here to-day. And since I can be of 
no use to you now, my friend, I wffi return home; but if my 
husband should give me permisdon I will come here again, 
disregardh^ modesty.*’ 

'Hius SmnaprabhS, the daughter of the Asura king, qmke, 
weq>ing^ to Kalingasena, the daughter of the mor^ king, 
whose free also was washed with tears, and after embracing 
her, dqiarted swiftly to her own palace, as the day was 
passing away. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

T hen the Princess Kalingasena, who had deserted 
[■J her own country and relations, remembering 
her dear friend Sonaaimibha, who had left ho*, and 
finding the great festival of h«r marriage with the King 
Vatsa delayed, remained in Kau^ambi like a doe that had 
strayed from the fwest. 

And the King of Vatsa, feeling a little bitter against the 
astrologers, who were so dexterous in deferring the marriage 
of Kalingasenfi, being despondent with love>longing, went 
that day, to divert his mind, to the private apartmoits 
of Vfisavadatta. There the queen, who had been tutored 
beforehand by the excellent minister, let fall no sign of angw, 
but showed especial sedulity in honouring her husband with 
her usual attentions. 

And the king, wondering how it was that, even thouglii 
she knew the ^isode oi Kalingasenii, the queen was not 
angry, being desirous of knowing the cause, said to her : 
** Do you know, queen, that a princess named Kalingasena 
hks come here to choose me for her husband ? ” The 
moment she heard it she answered, without changing the 
hue of her countenance : ** 1 khow it ; I am exceedingly 
delighted, for in her the Goddess of Fortune has come to 
our house ; for by gaining bar you will also get her father, 
Kalingadatta, under your influence, and the earth will be 
mmre cornffletely in your power. Now I am ddUghted <m 
account of his great power and your pleasure, and long ago 
did 1 know this circumstance with r^ard to you. So am 1 
not fortunate, since I have such a husband as you, whmn 
princesses frill in love ^vith, that are themselves sought by 
other kings ? ’* 

When thus addressed by Queen Vfisavadattfi, who had 
been previously tutored by Yaugandharayana, the king 
rejoic^ in his heart. And after enjoying a drinking-bout 
with her he slept that night in her apartments, and waking 
107 
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up in the morning he reflected : “ What, does the mag- 
nanimous queen obey me so implicitly as even to acquiesce 
in having Kalmgasen& for a rival ? But how could this 
same proud woman endure her, since it was owing to the 
fecial favour of destiny that she did not yield her breath 
even when I married Padm&vati ? So if anything were 
to happen to her, it would be utter ruin ; upon her hang 
the lives of my son, my brother-in-law, my^ father-in-law 
and Padmfivati, and the welfare of the kii^dom. What 
higher tribute can 1 pay her ? So how can^ marry that 
Kalingasen& ? ” 

Thus reflecting, the King of Vatsa left her chamber at 
the close of night and the next day went to the palace of the 
Queen Padmavati. She too, having been taught her lesson 
by Vfisavadattfi, showed, him attentions after the very 
same fashion, and when questioned by him gave a similar 
answer. 

The next day the king, thinking over the sentiments and 
speeches of the queens, which were completely in unison, 
commended them to Yaugandharayana. And the minister 
YaugandharS.yapa, who knew how to seize the right moment, 
seeing that the king was plunged in doubt, spake slowly to 
him as follows : ** I know well the matter does not end where 
you think ; there is a terrible resolve here. For the queens 
spoke thus because they are steadfastly bent on surrendering 
Iheir lives. Chaste Women, when their beloved is attached 
to another, or has gone to heaven, become careless about all 
enjoyments and determined to die, though their intentions 
are inscrutable on account of the haughtiness of their char- 
acter. For matrons cannot endure the interruption of a 
deep affection, and in proof of this hear now, O King, this 
story of Srutasena. 


48. Story of ^rutasena 

There lived long ago in the Deccan, in a city called 
&okarna» a king named Srutasepa, who Was the ornament 
of his loce and possessed of learning. And this king, though 
his prosperity was complete, had yet one source of sorrow. 
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that he had not as yet obtained a wife who was a suitable 
match for him. i^d once on a time the king, while brood* 
ing over that sorrow, began to talk about it, and was thus 
addressed by a Brahman, named AgniiSarman : ** I have 
seen two wonders, O King. I will describe them to you. 
Listen ! Having gone on a pilgrimage to all the saored 
bathing-places, 1 reached that Panchatirthi, in which five 
Apsarases wpe reduced to the condition of crocodiles by 
the curse of a holy sage, and were rescued from it by Arjuna, 
who had come there while going round the holy spots. There 
I bathed in the blessed wat^, which possesses the power of 
enabling those men who bathe in it, and fast for five nights, 
to become followers of N&r&yana. And while 1 was depart- 
ing I beheld a cultivator in the middle of a fidd, who had 
furrowed the earth with his plough, singing. That cultivator 
was asked about the road by a certain wandering hermit 
who had come that way, but did not iiear what he said, being 
wholly occupied with his song. Then the hermit was angry 
with that cidtivator, and began to talk in a distracted ihaniier ; 
and the cultivator, stopping his song, said to him : ^ Alas ! 
though you are a hermit you will not learn even a fraction 
of virtue ; even I, though a fool, have discov»«d what is the 
highest essence of virtue.' ^)i¥hen he heard that, the hermit 
asked him out xd curjosity : * What have you discovered ? ' 
And the cultivcftcnr answered him : * Sit here in the shade 
and liisten wbiTe 1 tell you a tale. 


48a. The Three Brahman Brothers 

In this land there were three Brahman brothers, Brah- 
madatta, Soma^tta and ^i^vadatta, of holy deeds. Of 
these two, the ddest, possessed wives, but the youngest was 
unmarried; he remained as their servant without being 
angry, obeying their orders along with me ; for I was their 
ploughman. And those elder brothers thought that he was 
soft, aAd devoid of intellect, good, not swerving from the 
right path, simple and unenterprising. Then, once on a time, 
the youngest brother, Vi^adatta, was solicited by his two 
brothers* wives, who fell in love with him, but he rejected 
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tbeir advances as if eadi of them had been his mother, 
inien th^ botii of them went and said falsely to their own 
husbands : ** This youngar brother of yours makes love to 
us in secret.’* > This speech made those two elder brothers 
cherish anger against him in their hearts, for men bewildered 
by the speeches wicked women do not know the difference 
between truth and falsehood. 

Then those brothers said, once on a time, to Vi^adatta : 
“ Go and level that ant-hill in the middle of the field 1 ’* 
He said, “1 will,” and went and proceeded to dig up 
the ant-hill witli his spade, though I said to him : “ Do 
not do it; a venomous snake lives there.” Though he 
heard what 1 said, he continued to dig at the ant-hill, 
exclaiming, **Let what will happen!” for he would not 
disobey the order of his two elder brothers, though th^ 
wished him ill. 

l%en, while he was digging it up, he got out of it a pitcher 
filled with g(dd, and not a venomous snake ; for virtue is an 
auxiliary to the good. So he took that pitcher and gave it 
all to his elder brothers out of his constant affection for them, 
though I tried to dissuade him. But they sent assassins, 
hiring them with a portion of that gold, and had his hands 
and feet cut off, in their desire to seize his wealth. But he 
was free firom anger, and in spite of that tireatment did not 
wax wroth with his brothers, and on account of that virtue 
of his, his hands and feet grew again. 


48. Story of ^ruiasena 

*** After beholding that I renounced from that time all 
anger, but you, though you are a hermit, have not even 
now renounced anger. The man who is free from anger has 
gained heaven. Bdidld now a proof of this.* After saying 
this, the husbandman left his body and ascended to heaven. 
This is one wonder whidi 1 have seen. Hear a second, O 
King.” 

After saying this to King Srutasena the Brihman con- 
* For a note on women whose love it ■corned see Vol. II, pp. 1S0-1S4. 
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tinued : ** Then, as I was roanung about on the shore of the 
sea to visit sacred p]|jpu%s, I reached the realm of King Vasan- 
tasena. There, as I was about to enter an almshouse where 
coc^ked food is distributed by the king, the Brfthmans said 
to me : * Brfihman, advance not in that direction, for there 
the king*s daughter is present ; she is called Vidyuddyot§., 
and if even a hermit beholds her he is pierced by the arrow 
of love and, becoming distracted, ceases to live.* Then 1 
answered them : * This is not wonderful to me, for 1 con- 
tinually behold King Srutasena, who is a second God of Love. 
When he leaves his palace on an expedition, or for some other 
purpose, women of good family are removed by guards firom 
any place whence they may possibly see him, for fear they 
should infringe chastity.’ When I said this, they knew I 
was a subject of your Majesty’s, and the superintendent of 
the house of entertainment and the king’s chaplain took me 
into the presence oi the king, that I might share the feast. 
There I saw that Princess Vidyuddyotft, looking like the 
incarnation of the magic art with which the God of Love 
bewilders the world. After a long time I ■ mastered my 
confusion at beholding her, and reflected : ’ If this lady 
were to become the wife of our sovereign, he would forget his 
kingdom. Nevertheless I must tell this tale to my master, 
otherwise there might take place the incident of Devasena 
and Unmidini.’ 


48b Devasena and Unm&dini 

Once on a time, in the realm of King Devasena, there was 
a merchant’s daughter, a maiden that bewildered the world 
with her beauty. Her father told the king about her, but 
the king did not take her in marriage, for the Brfthmans, who 
widbed to prevent him neglecting his duties, told him she 
had inauspicious marks. So she was married to his prime 
minister.* And once on a time she sljowed h^self to the 
king at a window. And the king, struck by her with a 
poistmous look from a distance, as if she had been. a female 

a Xhta is a Kpetltiim of the stoiy of Devsseiis and Unmftdinl in 
Book HI. See Vol. II, S-8 .— n.h.p. 
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snake/ fainted again and again, enjoyed no pleasure, and 
took no food. And the righteous king, though entreated 
over and over again to marry her by the ministers, with hw 
husband at their head, refiis^ to do so, and, devoted to her,r 
yielded up his breath. 

48 . Story of Sruiasena 

*• 

** Accordingly I have come to-day and told you this 
wonderful tale, thinking that if a similar distraction were to 
come upon you I should be guilty of conspiring against your 
life.” 

When King Srutasena heard from that Br&hman this 
speech, which was like the command of the God of Love, he 
became ardently attached to Vidyuddyota, so he iimnediately 
sent off the Brahman and took steps to have her brought 
quickly, and married her. Then the Princess yid3ruddyotft 
became inseparable from the person of that king, as the 
daylight from the orb of the sun. 

Then a maiden of the name of Matridattfi, the daughter 
of a very rich merchant, intoxicated with the pride ‘of her 
beauty, came to select that king for her husband. Through 
fear of committing unrighteousness, the king married that 
merchant's dau^ter ; then Vidyuddyota, coming to hear of 
it, died of a broken heart. And the king came and beheld 
that dearly loved wife lying dead, and took her, up in his 
arms and, lamenting, died on the spot. Thereupon Mfttp- 
dattfi, the merchant’s daughter, entered the fire. And so 
the whole kingdom perished mth the king. 


M “ So you see. King, that the breakinjg off of long love 
is difficult to bear ; especially would it be so to the proud 

^ ff. the "death-darting eye of codcatiice” in Borneo and JaBeL See 

also Schmidt’s Skateepeare Dictitmary, under the word "basilisk.” Aceonnts 

of the bssiliBk are fbond in Pliny, XXIX, ziz, and Heliodoms, JEUuopka, iii, 8. 
It is described as a serpent with a cock’s head, whose look is fatal. See the 
section "The Fatal Look" in Appendiz III on " Poison-Danisels ” in Vol. II 
of this woifc, p. S98 et eeq.—tf.M.p. 
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Queea V&savadattfi. Accordingly, if you were to maiiy 
t-hig Kalingasenft, the Queen yisavadatt& would indubitably 
quit her life, and the Queen Padm&vati would do the same, 
for their life is one. And then how would your son Naravft- 
hanadatta live ? And, I know, the king’s heart would not 
be able to bear any misfortune happening to him. And so 
all tiiis happiness would perish in a moment, O King. But 
as for the dignified reserve which the queens displayed in 
their speeches, that sufficiently shows that their hearts are 
indiffoent to all things, being firmly 'resolved on suicide. 
So you must guard your own interests, for even animals 
understand self-protection, much more wise men like yourself, 
O King.” 

The King of Vatsa, when he heard this at length from 
the excellent minister Yaugandharayapa, having now become 
quite capable of wise discrimination, said : ” It is so ; there 
can be no doubt about it ; all this fabric of my happiness 
would be overthrown. So what is the use of my marry- 
ing Kalingasena ? Accordingly the astrologers did well in 
mentioning a distant hour as auspicious for the marriage; 
and thoe cannot, after aU, be much sin in abandoning one 
who had come to select me as her husband.” 

When Yaugandharftyapa heard this, he reflected with 
joy : ” Our business 2ias almost turned out according to our 
wishes. Will not that same gr^t plant of policy, watered 
with the streams of-expediency and nourished with due time 
and place, truly bring forth fruit ? ” Thus reflecting, and 
meditating upon fitting time and place, the minister Yau- 
gandharfiyapa went to his house, after taking a ceremonious 
farewell of the king. 

The king too went to the Queen V&savadatta, who had 
assumed to w^dcome him a manner which concealed her 
real feelings, and thus spoke to her to console her : ** Why 
do 1 speak ? You know well, O gazelle-eyed one, that your 
love is my life, even as the water is of the lotus. Could I 
bear even to mention the name of another woman ? But 
Kalingasena came to my house of her own impetuous motion. 
And this is well known, that Rambha, who came to visit 
Aijuna^ of her own impetuous will, having been rejected by 
voa. m. M 
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him, as was engaged in austerities, inflicted on h™ a 
curse whidi made him a eunudi. That curse was endured 
by him to the end, living in the house of the Sjng 
in woman’s garb for a year, though he displayed miraculous 
valoUr.^ So I did not reject this Kalingasenft adieu she 
came, but I cannot bring myself to do anything without 
your wish.” 

Having comforted her in these words, and having per- 
ceived by the flush of wine which rose to her chedc, as if 
it were her glowing, passionate heart, that her cruel design 
was a reality, the King of Vatsa spent that night with the 
Queen YfisavadattA, delighted at the transccmdent alnlity ot 
his prime minister. 

And in the meanwhile that Brahman-Rftkshasa named 
Yoge^vara, who was a friend of Yaugandhar&ya^a’s, and 
whom he had commissioned beforehand to watch day and 
night the proceedings of Kalingasen&, came that very mg^t 
of his own accord and said to the prime ministor : ** I remain 
ever at Kalingasenfi’s house, either without it <sr within it, 
and I have never seen man or god come there. But to-day 
I suddenly heard an indistinct noise in the air, at the ccan- 
mencement of the night, as 1 was lying hid near the roof of 
the palace. Then my magic science was set in motion to 
ascertain the cause of the sound, but prevailed not ; so T 
pondered over it and came to this conclusion : * This must 
certainly be the voice of some being of divine power, 
enamoured of Kalingasenft, who is roaming in the sfty. 
Since my science does not succeed, 1 must look for some 
opening, for dever pe<^e who remain- vig^hoit find Kttle 
difficulty in discovering hdes m thdr qppmient’s aimour. 
And 1 know that the prime ministar said : ** Divine beings 
are in love with her.” Moreover, I overiieard her friend 
Somaprabh& saying the same.* After arrivli^ at this eon- 
dusion I came here to make my repent to ymi. This 1 have 
to ask you by the way, so tell me so much, I {nay yotL By 
my magic p&wet I heard, without being seal, what you said 
to the king : * Even animals imderstand sdf-proAeetion.* 
Now teffi me, sagadous man, if there is miy instance of this.** 
* For detids of IndSn euauehr mo Appendix II of tliii winne.— if.a.r. 
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Wben YogeiSvaro asked him this question Yaugan- 
dharftyaoa answered : ** Th^re is, my friend ; and to prove 
it I will tdl you this tale. Listen. 

44 . Story of the Ichneumon^ the Ovol, the Cat and the Mouse 

Once on a time there was a large banyan-tree outside the 
cily of VidiA. In that vast tree dwdt four creatures, an 
ichneumon,' an owl, a cat and a mouse, and their habitations 

^ Benfey found this story in the Arabic version of the PaStchatantra and 
in all the tranalmtions and reproductions of it. He finds it also in the 
MaksUSnUa, xii (iii^ 589)s 4930 et seq. He expresses his opinion that it 
formed a portion of the original Poiichatanira. See Benfey's Pallchatantra, 
pp. 544-560; OriaU usd OoddetU, vol. i, p. 383. The account in the 
MdhShhSraia is very prolix. 

^The ichneumon is found in several animal stories in Eastern collec- 
tions^ often in company with a tjouse. See, for instance, Schiefner and 
Balaton's TihdUm TaUs^ p. 308, where there is a pathetic little story about 
an icbneumon, a mouse and a snake. The cunning of the former is shown 
In the tale of the Mouse and the Ichneumon " in the Nights, Burton, vol. iii, 
pp. 147-148. (See Burton's note on p. 147.) It is unnecessary to speak of 
Kipling's Rikki^Tikki^Tim. 

It would be more correct in our text to call the animal by the Indian 
name mongoose" {Herpestes mungo), the Indian being smaller than the 
Egyptian variety (H. ichneumon). The type genus has numerous species 
found all over Africa and throughout Southern Asia. In India the mongoose 
is especially fomous as a serpent-killer, and owing to its successful encounters 
with even the deadliest snakes has been Credited with immunity from snake- 
bites. The Hindus also say that, if bitten, the animal has recourse to a 
oeitain root which it uses as an antidote. It has been found, however, that 
the mongoose is affected by venom just like other animals, but owing to its 
extraordinary quickness, and the thickness of its skin and the protection 
afforded its long stiff hair, which it erects in anger, it is a very formidable 
enemy to the sihke. 

A speetafor of a fight between a mongoose and a snake thus writes 
(JSSagf. JBrdL, voL xiv, p. 249 ): ^'His whole nature appears to be changed. 
His fiur stands on end, and he presents the incarnation of intense rage. The 
snake invariably attempts to escape, but, finding it Impossible to evade the 
rapid onslaught of the mongoose, raises his crest and lashes out fiercely at 
his little persecutor, who seems to delight in dodging out of the way just 
fat time. This goes on until the mongoose sees his opportunity, when like 
H ghtning ho mshcs in and seises the snake with his teeth by the back of the 
neck elose to the head, shaking him as a terrier does a rat. These tactics 
ate repeated until the inake is killed." 

It wasiphowevmr, in andent Egypt that the ichneumon was most venerated. 
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were apanlt. The ichneumon and the mouse dwelt in separate 
holes in the root, the cat in a great hollow in the middle of 
the tree ; but the owl dwelt in a bower of creepers on the 
top of it, which was inaccessible to the oth^s. Among these 
the mouse was the natural prey of all three, three out of the 
four of the cat. The mouse, the ichneumon and the owl 
ranged for food during the night, th6 first two through fear 
of the cat only, the owl partly because it was his nature to 
do so. But the cat fearlessly wandered night and day 
through the neighbouring barley-field, in order to catch the 
mouse, while the others went there by stealth at a suitable 
time out of desire for food. 

One day a certain hunter of the ChS.ndala caste came 
there. He saw the track of the cat entering that field, and 
having set nooses all round the field in order to compass 
its death, departed. So the cat came there at night to 
slay the mouse, and entering the field was caught in one of 
the hunter’s nooses. The mouse, for his part, came there 
secretly in search of food, and seeing the cat caught in the 
noose, danced for joy. 

While it was entering the field the owl and ichneumon 
came from afar by the same path, and seeing the cat fast in 

the centre of the worship being at Heracleopolis. The principal cause of the 
respect paid to the animal is said to be on account of its great hostility to 
the crocodile^ an animal especially feared and hated by the Heracleopolites. 
Living among the reeds on the banks of the Nile, it takes the eggs of young 
crocodiles which have been hidden in the sand. Diodorus (i^ 87, etc.) tells us 
that it even kills fulbgrown crocodiles in a wonderful and almost incredible 
manner. Covering itself with a coat of mud, the ichneumon watches the 
moment when the crocodile, coming out of the river, sleeps (as is its custom) 
upon a sand-bank, with its mouth open (turned towards the wind), and, 
adroitly gliding down its throat, penetrates to its entrails. It then gnaws 
through its stomach, and, having killed its enemy, escapes without receiv- 
ing any injury (quoted by Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Eggj^ians, vol. iii, p. 280). 

Several other classical writers, Pliny, Strabo, Herodotus, Aelian, ete., 
have described the mode of attack of the ichneumon against the snake. 

The animal is often kept as a pet and becomes very tame, and usually 
has a wonderihl temper, but its partiality for eggs and poultiy makes it a bad 
substitute for the eat. It is the cat that is afraid of the mongoose rather 
than the opposite, as mentioned in our text. For further details see Wilkinson, 
op, eU., pp. 279-S85, and Yule, Hobson Jobson, under " Mongoose,*’— n.m.p. 
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the noose, desired to capture liie mouse. And the nunue, 
beholding them afar ofiF, was terrified, and reflected : ** If I 
fly to the cat, which the owl and the ichneumon are afraid of, 
that enemy, though fast in the noose, may slay me with one 
blow, but if I keep at a distance from the cat the owl and 
the ichneumon will be the death of me. So being compassed 
about with enemies, where shall I go, what shall I do ? Ah ! 
I will take refiige with the cat here, for it is in trouble and 
may serve me to preserve its own life, as I shall be of use 
to gnaw through the noose.’* 

Thus reflecting, the mouse slowly approached the cat and 
said to it : I am exceedingly grieved at your being caught, 
so I will gnaw through your noose ; the upright come to 
love even their enemies by dwelling in their neighbourhood. 
But I do not feel confidence in you, as I do not know your 
intentions.” When the cat heard that, he said ; Worthy 
mouse, be at ^ est ; from this day forth you ar* my firiend, as 
giving me life.” The moment he heard this from the cat 
he crept into his bosom ; when the owl and the ichneumon 
saw that, they went away hopeless. Then the cat, galled 
with the noose, said to the mouse : ” My friend, the night 
is almost gone, so quickly gnaw through my bonds.” The 
mouse for its part, waiting for the arrival of the hunter, 
slowly nibbled the noose and protracted the business, making 
a continual munching with its teeth, which was all pretence. 

Soon the night came to an end and the hunter came neai^ ; 
then the mouse, at the request of the cat, quickly gnaw^ 
through the noose which held it. So the cat’s noose was 
severed and it ran away, afraid of the hunter; and the 
mouse, ddivered from death, fled into its hole. But when 
called again by the cat it reposed no confidence in him, but 
remarked : ** The truth is, an enemy is occasionally made a 
friend by circumstances, but does not remain such for ever.” 


Thus the mouse, though an -animal, saved its life 
m many foes ; more ou^^t ttue same thing to take 

ce among men. You heard that speech which I uttered 
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to the king on that occasion^ to the effect that by wisdom 
he should guard his own interests by. {Mresenring the life 
of the queen. And wisdom is in every exigency the best 
briend, not valour, Yogeiivara. In illustration of tliis hear 
the following story 


45. Story of King Prasenajit and the Brahman voho lost hie 

Treasure * 

There is a city named SravastI, and in it there lived in old 
time a king of the name of Prasenajit, and one day a strange 
BrShman arrived in that city. A merchant, thinking he was 
virtuous because he lived on rice in the husk, provided him 

^ This story found its way into a Persian work^ Makbiih vl-Qtdub, It was 
translated by Edward Rehatsek^ and appears in his Amusing Siories, Bombay, 
1871. It was reprinted as ''The Hidden Treasure/’ by Clouston, in A Group 
of Eastern Romances and Stories^ 1 88p, p. 449 ei seq,, who gives some analogues 
(including the original story from our text) on pp. 558-561. There is also a 
similar tale in the Nights^ " The Melancholist and the Sharper’* (Burton, Supp., 
voL i, pp. 264 - 266 ), in which the loser, suspecting a certain man of the theft, 
arranges to mutter to himself within his hearing : " In the pot are sixty ducats, 
and I have with me other twenty in such a place, and to-day 1 wi!l unite the 
whole in the pot.” The other returns what he has taken, thinking to get 
more in the end — and so the lost property is recovered. In Burton’s next 
volume (Supp., vol. ii, pp. 338-340) Clouston adds several analogues besides 
those already mentioned. There is one from Gladwin’s Persian Moonsltee, and 
a good Italian version from Sacchetti’s Novelie (No. )98). His tales are not 
very well known in England, but are especially interesting as they are lately 
based on real incidents in domestic and public life in Florence in the fourteenth 
century. The tale in question, however, was taken from the Cento Novelie 
Aniiche (No. 74). The vsolif is well represented in Jewish literature, as has 
recently been shown by Gaster, The Exempla of the Ralhis, 1924. In story 
No. 324 (p. 117) of this collection a man hides his money in a garden. It is 
stolen by a neighbour. He pretends not to know of the theft and asks the 
neighbour whether it would be wise to hide the other money in the same 
secret spot. The stolen money is then replaced by the neighbour so as not 
to arouse suspicion, and thus the owner recovers it. Numerous analogues are 
given on pp. 220 and 240. Similar stories also occur in the Disciplina CiericaUs 
of Alphonsus, chap. xvi;.the Gesla Romanonm (chap, cxviii — t.c. tale 38, 
"Of Deceit,” in vol. ii of Thomas Wright’s edition of Swan’s translation); 
and in the Decameron, day 8, nov. 10. Numerous analogues to this latter 
are givra hy I^» Decameron, its Sources and Anahgues, pp. 266-270. On 
p. 268 h^ mentlims the tale of Ali Cogia in the Milie el une Nuiis, but did 
not knom it appeared in Burton’s Nights, Supp., vol. iii, p. 405 el seq., as "Ali 
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a lodging thore in the house of a BrShman. There he was 
loaded by him ev^y day with presents of unhusked rice 
and other gifts, and gradually by other great merchants also, 
who came to hear his story. In this way the miserly fellow 
gradually accumulated a thousand din&rSy and, going to the 
forest, he dug a hole and buried it in the ground,* and he 
went every day and examined the spot. 

Now one day he saw that the hole, in which he had hidden 
his gold, had been reopened, and that all the gold had gone. 
When he saw that hole empty his soul was smitten, and not 
only was there a void in ^ heart, but the whole universe 
seemed to him to be void also. And then he came crying to 
the Brahman in whose house he lived, and when questioned 
he told him his whole story ; and he made up his mind to go 
to a holy bathing-place and starve himself to death. Then 
the merchant who supplied him with food, hearing of it, 
came there with others and said to him : ** Brfihman, why 
do you long to die for the loss of your wealth ? Wealth, like 
an unseasonable cloud, suddenly comes and goes.’* 

Though plied by him with these and similar arguments, 
he would not abandon his fixed determination to commit 
suicide, for wealth is dearer to the mis^ than life itself. But 
when the Brahman was going to the holy place to commit 
suicide the King Prasenajit himself, having heard of it, 
came to him and asked him : Brahman, do you know of 
any marks by which you can recognise the place where you 
buried your dinars?” When the Brahman heard that, he 
said : ’’ There is a small tree in the wood there. I buried 
that wealth at its foot.” When the king heard that, he said : 
** I will find that wealth and give it back to you, or I will 
give it you from my own treasury. Do not commit suicide. 
Brahman.” 

After saying this, and so diverting the Brahman from his 

Khviyah «od the Merchant of Baghdad.*’ Althongh it containa the ineideiit 
of recovering atolen gold bj a clever trick, the leading moAf is that of 
**preooeioas children." Clouston gives several analognes on pp. 59d-d00 of 
the same volume of the NighU. These references should be added to thoae I 
have already given on "precodons children” in Vol. I, p. ISda^. — ir.ii.F. 

* For tukaHj^ 1 eoryeeture mkkai^. 
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intention of committing suicide, the king entrusted him to 
the care of the merchant, and retired to his palace. There 
he pretended to have a headache, and sending out the door- 
keeper, he summoned all the physicians in the city by 
proclamation with beat of drum. And he took aside eveiy' 
single one of them and questioned him privately in the 
following words : — ** What patients have you here, and how 
many, and what medieine have you prescribed for each ? 
And they thereupon, one by one, answered all the king’s 
questions. Then one among the physicians, when his turn 
came to be questioned, said this : ** The merchant Mat;i- 
datta has been out of sorts, O King, and this is the second 
day that I have prescribed for him ndgabald.” * 

When the king heard that, he sent for the merchant and 
said to him : ** Tell me, who fetched you the nagabala ? ” 
The merchant said : ** My servant, your Highness.” When 
the king got this answer from the merchant, he quickly 
summoned the servant and said to him : “ Give up that 
treasure belonging to a Brahman, consisting of a store of 
dindrSf which you found when you were digging at the foot 
of a tree for nagahaldy When the king said this to him, 
the servant was frightened, and confessed immediately, and 
bringing those dinars left them there. So the king for his 
part summoned the Brahman and gave him, who had been 
fasting in the meanwhile, his dinars^ lost and found again, 
like a second soul external to his body. 


M ”Thus that king by his wisdom recovered for the 
Brahman his wealth, which had been taken away from the 
root of the tree, knowing that that simple grew in such spots. 
So true is it, that intellect always obtains the supremacy, 
triumphing over valour; indeed in such cases what could 
courage accomplish^ Accordingly, Yoge^ara, you ought 
to bring it to pass by your wisdom that some peccadillo 
be discovered in Kalingasena. And it is true liiat the 
gods and Asuras are in love with her. This mqplains your 

^ l%e plant Uraria (Monier WilHanis). 
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hearing at ni^t the sound of somecme being in the air. 
Apid if we could only obtain scnne pretest calamity would fidl 
upon her, not on us ; the king would not many her, and yet 
we should not have dealt unrighteously with her.** 

When the Brfthman-Rkkshasa Toge^vara heard aU this 
fh>m the sagacious Taugandhar&yapa he was ddighted, and 
said to him : ** Who except the god Vphaspati can match 
thee in policy T This counsd of thine waters with ambrosia 
the tree of empire. 1, even I, will investigate witib wisdmn 
and might the proceedings ctf KalingasenS.** Having said 
this, Yoge^ara departed thence. 

And at this time Kalingasen&, while in her palace, was 
continually afflicted beholding the King of Vatsa roaming 
about in his palace and its grounds. Thinking on him, she 
was inflamed with love, wad though she wore a bracdet and 
necklace of lotus fibres ' she never obtained relief thereby, 
nor from sandal>ointment or other ranedies. 

In the meanwhile the King of the Yidyidharas, named 
Madanavega, who had seen her before, renudned woimded Iqr 
the arrow of ardent love. Though he had per for med a vow 
to obtain her and had been granted a brnm by flhra, still 
she was not easy to gain, because she was living in the land 
of another, and attadied to another, so the Vidyftdhara 
prince was wandering about at nig^t in the air over her 
palace, in order to obtain an c^qportunity. But, remember- 
ing the order of Siva, plea^ with his asceticism, he assumed 
one night by his skill the form of the of Vatsa. And 
in this shape he entered her palace, saluted with praiaea by 
the doorkeepers, who said: ** Unable to bear dday, the 
king has c(»ne here without tiie knowledge of h» mfaurters.** 
And Kalingasenk, on bdicdding him, rose up bewildered 
with agitaticm, though she was, so to speak, warned by her 
ornaments, which jiog^ out the sounds : ** This is not the 
man.’* Thmi she by d^rees gained confidence in him, and 
Madanavega, wearing tihe form of the King of Vatsa, made 
her his wife by the gfindhana rite.* 

> See Crooke, Ayrnfar mad FMJmn »/ KaaAam Mie, voL 

pp. 44, 45. — ^ 

* Sse V<ri. I, ppk 87 -SS. — h.ilp’. 
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At that nuMtaent Togetfvara ottered, invisible by his 
magic, and, bdiolding the incident, was cast down, sij^posing 
friiAt he saw the King of Vatsa before him. He went and 
told Yaugandharftya^a, who, on receiving his rqxnrt, saw by 
his alrill that the feing was in the society of Vfisavadatt&. 
So by the order of the prime minister he returned delighted, 
to observe the shape of that secret paramour of KalingasenA 
when ade^. And so he went and beheld that Madanav^ia 
adeqp in his own form on the bed of tiie sleeping Kali n ga- 
senft, a heavenly being, the dustless lotus of whose foot was 
marked with the umbrella and the banner; and who had 
lost his power of changing his form, because his science was 
sujq>end^ during sleep.* 

Then Yoge^vara, fiill of delight, went and told what he 
had seen, in a joyfhl mood, to Yaugandhar&yapa. He said : 
** One like me knows nothing ; you know everything by the 
eye of polii^ ; by your counsel this difiBcult result has been 
attained fen your king. What is the sky without the sun T 
What is a tank without water ? What is a realm without 
counsel ? What is speech without truth ? ** 

Whoi Yogehraia said this, Yaugandharayapa took leave 
of him, much pleased, and went in the morning to visit the 
Emg of Vatsa. He approached him with the usual rever- 
ence, and in. course of conversation saiu to the king, who 
asked him what was to be done about Kalingasen& : ** She 
is unchaste, O King, and does not deserve to touch your 
hand. F<Mr she went of her own accord to visit Prasenajit. 
When she saw that he was did, she was disgusted, and came 
to visit you out of desire for your beauty, smd now she even 
enj<^ at her pleasure the society of another person.*' 

When the king heard this, he said : ** How could a Isidy 
of lArth and rank do such a deed ? Or who Imm the power 
to enter my harem ? ** 

When the king said this, the wise Yaugandharayajaa 
answered him : ** 1 will prove it to you by ocular testimony 
this very nig^ my sovereign. For the divine Siddhas and 
other beings of the kind are in love with her. What'ean a 
man do against them ? And who here can interfere with 
^ See note on |q[k. 15iS-lS7 of tide «olanie<— ir.H.r. 
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tiie movements ct gods ? So come and see it with your own 
eyes,** 

When the minister said Iliis» the king determined to go 
there with him at night. 

Then Taugandhar&ya^a came to the queen, and said: 
** To>day, O Queen, I have carried out what I prvnnised, that 
the Iring should marry no other wife except Padmavali,” 
and thereupon he told her the whole story of Kalingasen&. 
And the Queen Vasavadatta congratulated him, bowing low 
and saying : ** This is tiie fruit which I have reaped from 
following your instructions.*’ 

Then at night, when folk were asleep, the King of Vatsa 
went with Taugandhar&ya^ to the palace of Kalingasenfi. 
And, entering unperceived, he beheld Madanavega in his 
Tte K' f form, sleeping by the side 6f the sleeping 

Vaua^Su Kaimgasena. And when the king was minded 
to slay that audacious one, the Vidy&dhara 
1 prince was roused by his own mamc knowledge, 
and when awake he went out, and immedi^tdy 
flew up into the heaven. And then S[alii^gasen& awoke 
immediatdy. And seeing the bed empty, she said : ** How 
is this, that tiie King Vatsa wakes up before me and 
departs, leaving me asleep ? ” 

When Yaugandharayana heard that, he said to Ibe 
King of Vatsa : ** Listen. She has been beguiled by that 
Vidyfidhaia wearing your form. He was found out by me 
fay means of my magic power, and now 1 have exhibited 
him before your ^es, but you cannot kill him on account of 
his heavenly might.” After saying this, he and the king 
approached her, and Kalingasenfi, for her part, seeing them, 
stood in a respectful attitude. But when she begem to say 
to the king, ** Where, O King, did you go only a moment ago, 
so as to return with your minister ? ” — Yaugandharfiyana 
said to her : ** Kalingasenfi, you have been married 1^ some 
bdng, who beguiled you by assuming the shape of tiie King 
of Vatsa, and not by this lord of mine.” '■ 

When Kalingasenfi heard this she was bewildered, and as 

* For a aote on the ^'netended Hmlwnd” motif see the end of this 
diap ^ . — ir.ii.p. 
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if pierced through the heart an arrow she said to the King 
of Vatsa, with tear-sbreaming ^es : ** ^ve you forgotten 
me, O King, after marrying me by Ihe gSndharoa rite, as 
Sakiintalalong ago was forgotten by Dushyanta ? ” * When 
the king was Ihus addressed by her, he said with downcast 
face : ** In trutii you were not married by me, for I never 
came here till this moment.** When the King of Vatsa 
had said this, the minister said to him, ** Come along,** and 
conducted him at will to the palace. 

When the king had departed thence with his minister, 
that lady Kalingasena, sojourning in a fordign country, like 
a doe that had strayed from tihe herd, having deserted her 
relations, with her face robbed of its painting by kissing, as 
a lotus is robbed of its leaves by cropping, having her braided 
tresses disordered, even as a bed of lotuses trampled by an 
dephant has its cluster of black bees dispersed, now that her 
maidenhood was gone for ever, not knowing what expedient 
to adopt or what course to pursue, looked up to heaven 
and spake as follows : — ** Whoev^ that was that assumed 
the shape of the King of Vatsa and married me, let him 
appear, few he is the husband of my youth.** 

When invoked in these words, that King of the Vidya- 
dharas descbuled ftenn heaven, of divine shape, adorned 
with neddace and bracelet. And when she asked him who 
he was, he answered her : ** 1^ feur one, am a prince of the 
VidySdharas, named Madanavega. And long ago 1 behdd 
you in your father's house, and by performing penance 
obtained a boon from Siva, which conferred on me the 
attainment of you. So, as you were in love with the King 
of Vatsa, I assumed his frnm, and quickly married you 
stealth, before your oontract with him had been celebrated.** 
By the nectar of this speech of his, entering her ears, the 
lotus of her heart was a little rev i ved. 

Then Madanavega comforted that fair one, and made 
her recover her eoiiq|psure, and bestowed <m h» a heap of 
gold, and whmi die had eemoeived in her heart sdfection for 

* ForaWlar tnslnieei of fage t Miig Id Entopeni storici, we Nos. IS, 14, 
54, 55 Im Ike SUBmmeie MMrdtm, wHfc KsUor’s notes^ and hie artide in 
Orieaf tael Otdimi, woL U, p. lOS. 
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her exodlent husband, as beiiig well suited to her, he flew 
up into the heaven, to return again. And Ealingasen&, 
after obtaining pennission from Madanav^ga, consented to 
dwell patiently where she was, reflecting that the heavenly 
home, the ab^ of her husband, could not be approached 
by a mortal, and that through passion die had left her 
father’s house. 
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NOTE ON THE "PRETENDED HUSBAND” MOTIF 

The readiness with which no less a person tiuin l^iva himself becomes a 
party to the trick {dayed upon KalingasCna may seem surprising^ but perhaps 
we are to undemtand thatj after such a penance as that performed by 
Madanavegm on the ^^shabha mountain, l^iva was almost bound to grant a 
boon of whatever nature it might be. Yet, as we have already seen (Vol. II, 
pp. 45, 46), Indra did not scruple to enjoy Ahalya by disguising himself as 
her hnsba^^ Gautama. 

The sioli/' found its way into Sanskrit literature at a very early date, 
and Benfey, Paiickaianira (i, p. S99 et *eq,\ traces the different versions found 
in Kalita aad Diama, John of Capua, a^dca Saptati, Anv&r-iJSuhaib, BahSr-u 
DSnM, etc., besides in well^^known European collections, such as Le Livre dea 
LamUrtt, Cabimei dea Fits and the Decameron, 

In nearly all these versions the wife is perfectly innocent of the cheat 
played upon her, mid, on the return of the real husband, makes a similar 
remark to that in our text, such as: "Wherefore have you returned? Did 
I not serve your wishes at the beginning of the night?” Similarly in the 
Decameron (day 3, :iov. 2) the queen confronts her husband with : " My lord, 
what a sur^se is this to-night! *Twas but now you left me after an un- 
wonted measure of eigoyment, and do you now return so soon ? ” The king 
bdbaves in a most diplomatic manner and pretends he had been with his wife 
earRer in the evening. He then attempts to find out the culprit, and although 
he is nnsaoeessfiil in this, he makes any repetiti<m of the offence unlikely. 

In the version found in the HepUaneron, however, the unhappy husband 
is QBaUe to conceal his curiosity and resentment: "What do these words 
mean? I know of a truth that I have not lain with you for three weeks, and 
yet yon rebnke me for coming too often.” Suddenly the terrible truth dawns 
upon' the chaste lady. The husband rushes in pursuit of the wicked friar 
who has done the deed, but meanwhile his wife hangs herself and kills her 
diild throng shame and misery. Her brother hears tiie news, and, mis- 
undeistaiidiQg the details, runs his sword through the returning husband 
(aee voL Ui, p. 97 ef eeq., of the English translation printed for the Society of 
English BiUlophilists^ I894r). 

In all the above versions we notice that the cheat played upon the 
immeent wife is done by an ordinary human being, and not a god or 
supemaAmil being, as in our text. We find, however, a closer analogue in 
Herodotus (vi, 69). Demarmtns was deposed from the sovereignty and made 
a asagistmte of Sparta* owing to the diarge of bastardy made by Leutyehides. 
Ke Is later Insulted ^ leutyehides at the Gymnopsedisr, and, intending to 
get to the bottom of the Whole matter, calls upon his mother with a mighty 
oath to tdl the truth. She then explains: "When Ariston [her husband] 
had tahati me to his own house, on the third night from the first, a spectre 
ffsapWlug Atislon came to me; and having lain with me, put on me a crown 
that it tod: it di^arted, and atorwards Ariston came; but iriien he saw me 
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with the crown, he asked who it was that gave it me. I said he did, but he 
would not admit it ; whereupon I took an oath, and said that he did not well 
to deny it, for that haw.ng come shortly before and lain with me, he had 
given me the crown. Ariston, seeing that I affirmed with an oath, discovered 
that the event was superhuman : and, in the first place, the crown proved to 
have come from the shrine situate near the palace gates, which they call 
Astrabacus’s ; and, in the next place, the seers pronounced that it was the 
hero himself. Thus, then, my son, you have all that you wish to know : for 
you are sprung either from that hero, and the hero Astrabacus is your father, 
or Ariston; for I conceived you in that night , . (Cary’s trans. Bohn’s 
edition, 1877, p. 879). 

There is also the legend of Amphitryon, son of Alcseus, whose wife, 
Alcmene, gave birth to twin sons, Iphicles being that of Amphitryon, and 
Heracles that of Zeus, who had visited her in the guise of her husband while 
he was away fighting. 

The incident forms Plautus’ comedy Ampkiiruo^ whence Moli^re adapted 
his Amphiityon^ 

Lee, op. cit.f pp. 62-67, gives several other analogues of the motif. See 
also Chauvin, op. cit., ii, p. 92. — n.m.p. 
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T hen the King of Vatsa, thinking on the peerless 
plQ beauty of KalingasenS, was one night seized 
with love, so he rose up and went, sword in hand, and 
entered her palace alone ; and she welcomed him and received 
him politely. Then the king asked her to become his wife, 
but she rejected his addresses, saying : “ You should iregard 
me as the wife of another.” Whereupon he answered : 
** Since you are unchaste as having resorted to three men, I 
shall not, by approaching you, incur the guilt of adultery.” 

When the king said this to Kalingasena, she answered 
him : ** I came to marry you, O King, but I was married by 
the Vidy&dhara Madanavega at his will, for he assumed your 
shape. And he is my only husband, so why am I unchaste ? 
But such are the misfortunes even of ordinary women who 
desert their relations, having their minds bewildered with 
the love of lawless roaming, much more of princesses. And 
this is. the fruit of my own folly in sending a messenger to 
you, though 1 had been warned not to do so by my friend, 
who had seen an evil omen. So if you touch me by force 
1 will abandon life; for what woman of good famUy wiU 
injure her husband ? And to prove this 1 will tell you a 
tale. Listen, O King. 

46. Story of King Indradatta 

There lived in old time in the land of Chedi a great king 
caHed Indradatta. He founded for his glory a great temple 
at the holy bathing-place of P&pai^odhana, desiring the body 
of good reputation, as he saw that oiur mortal body is 
perishable. And the king in the ardour of his devotion was 
continually going to visit it, and all kinds of people were 
continually ccuning there to bathe in the holy water. 

Now one day the king saw a menhant’s wife, whose 
husband was travelling in foreign parts, who had come there 
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to bathe in the holy water ; she was steeped in the nectar of 
pure beauty, and adorned with various charms, like a splendid 
moving palace of the God of Love. She was embraced on 
both her feet by the radiance of the two quivers of the five- 
arrowed god, as if out of love, believing that with her he 
would conquer the world.^ The moment the king saw her 
she captivated his soul so entirely that, unable to restrain 
himself, he found out her house and went there at night. 
And when he solicited her, she said to him : You are a 
protector of the helpless ; you ought not to touch anothcx 
man’s wife. And if you lay violent hands on me you will 
commit a great sin; and I will die immediately; 1 will 
not endure disgrace.” Though she said this to him, the king 
still endeavoured to use force to her, whereupon her heart 
broke in a moment through fear of losing her chastity. 
When the king saw that, he was at once abashed, and 
went back by the way that he came, and in a few days 
died, out of remorse for that crime. 


[M] Having told this tale, KalingasenS, bowed in timid 
modesty and again said to the King of Vatsa : ** Therefore, 
King, set not your heart on wickedn'^ss that would rob me 
of breath ; since I have come hwe, allow me to dwell here ; 
if not, I will depart to some other place.” Then the King of 
Vatsa, who knew what was right, healing this from Kalinga- 
■senfi, after reflecting, desisted from his intention, and said 
to her : ** Princess, dwell here at will with this husband of 
yours ; I will not say anything to you ; henceforth fear not.” 

When the king had said this, he returned of his own 
accord to his house, and Madanavega, having heard the con- 
versation, descended from heaven, and said : “ My beloved, 
you have done well ; if you had not acted thus, O fortunate 
one, good fortune would not have resulted, for 1 should not 
have tolerated your conduct.” When the Vidyftdhara had 
said this, he comforted her, and passed the night there, and 
continued going to her house and returning again. And 

* This (probably means in plain English that she wore glittering anklets. 

VOL. ni. 
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KalingasenA, having a King of the Vidyfidharas for her 
husband, remained there, blessed even in her mortal state 
with the enjojnnent of heavenly pleasures. As for the King 
of Vatsa, he ceased to think about her, and remembering the 
speech of his minister, he rejoiced, considering that he had 
saved his queens and kingdom and also his son. And the 
Queen V&savadatta and the minister Yaugandharayam were 
at ease, having reaped the fruit of the wishing-tree of policy. 

Then, as days went on, Kalingasena had tlie lotus of her 
face a little pale, and was pregnant, having longing produced 
in her. Her lofty breasts, with extremities a little dark, 
appeared like the treasure-vessels of Love, marked with his 
seal of joy. Then her husband Madanavega came to her 
and said ^ : “ Kalingasena, we heavenly beings are subject 
to this laiy, that when a mortal child is conceived we must 
abandon it and go afar. Did not Menaka leave Sakuntala 
in the hermitage of Kanva ? And though you were formerly 
an Apsaras, you have now, goddess, become a mortal by the 
curse of Siva, inflicted on account of your disobedience. Thus 
it has come to pass that, though chaste, you have incurred 
the reproach of unchastity ; so guard your offspring ; I will 
go to my own place. And whenever you think upon me I 
will appear to you.” 

Thus the prince of the Vidyadharas spake to the weep- 
ing Kalingasena, and consoled her, and gave her a heap 
of valuable jewels, and departed with his mind fixed on 
her, drawn away by the law. Kalingasena, for her part, 
remained there, supported by the hope of offspring as by 
a friend, protected by the shade of the King of Vatsa’s 
arm. 

In, the meanwhile the husband of Ambika‘ gave the 
following order to Rati, the wife of the Gk>d of Love, who 
had performed penance in order to get back her husband 
.with his body Restored : That husband of thine, who was 
formerly consumed, has been bom in the palace of the King 
of Vatsa, under the name of Naravahanadatta, conceivea 
in a mortal womb on account of disrespect shown to me.. 

* Q/*. die eondttct of the Meerwelb in Hagen's Helden-^agen, vol. i, p. 55. 

* I.e. Siva. 
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But because thou hast propitiated me thou shalt also be bom 
in the world of mor^s, without being conceived in a mortal 
womb ; and then thou shalt be reunited to thy husband, once 
more possessing a body.** 

Having said this to Rati, Siva then gave this command 
to the Creator ' : ** Kalingasenft shall give birth to a son of 
divine origin. By thy power of illusion thou shalt remove 

^ her son and substitute in his place this very Rati, 
tubttiiuted at who shall abandon her heavenly body and be 
^Kngasena't moulded by thee in the form of a mortal maiden.** 
* The Creator, in obedience to the ‘order of Siva,* 

went down to earth, and when the appointed time came 
Kalingaseni, gave birth to a son. The Creator abstracted, 
by his divine power of illusion, her son, the moment he was 
born, and substituted Rati, whom he had turned into a girl, 
in his place, without the cnange being detected. And aU 
present there saw that girl bom, and she seemed like the 
streak of the new moon suddenly rising in broad daylight, 
for she illuminated with her splendour the lying>in chamber, 
and eclipsing the long row of flames of the jewel-lamps* 

1 Praj&pati. 

^ Literally, placing it upon his head/' 

^ The superstitious custom of lighting fires, lamps, etc., to protect 
children against evil spirits is found in many countries. Liebrecht (Z«r 
VoUcshmde, p. 31) refers us to Brand's Popular AntiquiiieM, edited by Haslitt, 
vol. ii, p. 144*, for the prevalence of the practice in England. '^Gregoiy 
mentions *an ordinary superstition of the old wives who dare not trust a child 
in a cradle by itself alone without a candle.' This he attributes to their fear 
of the night-hag " {cf. Milton, Parodist Lost, ii, 662-665). He cites authorities 
to prove that it exists in Germany, Scotland and Sweden. In the latter 
country it is considered dangerous to let the fire go out until the child is 
baptised, for fear that the trolls may substitute a changeling in its place. 
The custom exists also in the Malay Peninsula, and among the Tftjiks in 
Bokhara. The RoVnan custom of lighting a candle in the room of a lying-in 
woman, from which the goddess Candelifera derived her name (Tertullian, 
Adv. Nation,, 2, 11), is to be accounted for in the same way. See also 
Veckenstedt, JVendische Sagtn, p, 446. The same notion will be found in 
Bartsch's Sagtn, MUrchtn und Gebrikwke aus MtkIttJmrg, vol. i, pp. 17, 64, 89, 
91 ; vol. ii, p. 43. C/I also the following passage from Bn^'s Popular 
Antiquitits, vol. ii, p. 78: ''Borlase quotes from Martin's Western Islands. 

' The same lustration by carrying of fire Is performed round about women 
after child^bqaring, and rrand about children before they are christened, as 
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robbed them of lustre, and made them, as it were, ‘abashed. 
Kalingasenft, when she saw that incomparable daughter bom, 
in her delight made greater rejoicing than she would have 
made at the birth of a son. 

Then the King of Vatsa, vrith his queen and his ministers, 
heard that such a lovely daughter had been born to Kalinga- 
sena. And when the king heard of it he suddenly, under the 
impulsion of the god Siva, said to the Queen Vasavadatta, in 
the presence of Yaugandharayana : I know this Kalinga- 
sena is a heavenly nymph, who has fallen to earth in con- 
sequence of a curse, and this daughter born to her will 
also be heavenly and of wonderful beauty. So this girl, 
being equal in beauty to my son Naravahanadatta, ought 
to be his head queen.” 

When the Queen Vasavadatta heard that, she said to the 
king : “ Great Eling, why do ybu suddenly say this now ? 
What similarity can there possibly be between this son of 
yours, of pure descent by both lines, and the daughter of 
Kalingasena, a girl whose mother is unchaste ? ” 

When the king heard that he reflected, and said : Truly, 
1 do not say this of myself, but some god seems tp have 
entered into me and to be forcing me to speak. And 1 seem 
to hear a voice uttering these words from heaven : * This 
daughter of Kalingasena is the appoLited wife of Narava- 
hanadatta.* Moreover, that Kalingasena is a faithful wife, 
of good family, and her reproach of unchastity has arisen 
from the influence of her actions in a former birth.” 

When the king had said this, the minister Yaugandhara- 
ya^a spoke : ** We hear. King, that when the God of Love 
was consumed Rati performed asceticism. And Siva granted 
to Rati, who wished to recover her husband, the following 
boon: *Thou shalt assume the condition of a mortal, and 
be reunited to thy husband, who has been bom with a body 
in the world of mortals.* Now your son has long ago been 

•n eiFeetiial means to preserve both the mother and the infant from the power 
of evil spirits.* ** Brand compares the Amphidromia at Athens. Sed Kahn's 
MUrehm, vol. i, pp. 185 and 889 ; vol. pp. 17, 88-34. 

For fuller details see my note on ** Precautions observed in the 
Birth-Chamber/* Vol. II, pp. 166-169 .-<-k.m.p. 
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declared by a heavenly voice to be an incarnation of ICainft, 
and Rati, by the osder of Siva, has to become incarnate in 
mortal form. And the midwife said to me to-day: 
inspected previously the fetus when contained in the uterus, 
and then 1 saw one quite different from what has now 
appeared. Having beheld this marvel, 1 have come here to 
tell you.’ This is what that woman told me, and now this 
inspiration has come to you. So I am persuaded that the 
gods have stolen the real child of Kalingasen& and substituted 
this daughter not born in the ordinary way, who is no other 
than Rati, ordained beforehand to be the vrife of your son, 
who is an incarnation of Kama, O King. To illustrate this, 
hear the following story concerning a Yaksha : — 


47. Story of the Yaksha Virupdksha 

The God of Wealth had for servant a Yrksha named 
VirQpaksha, who had been appointed chief guardian of lacs 
of treasure.^ And he delegated a certain Yaksha to guard 
a treasure lying outside the town of Mathura, posted there 
like an immovable pillar of marble. And once on a time 
a certain Brahman, a votary of Pa^pati, who made it his 
business to eidiume treasures, went there in search of hidden 
wealth. While he was examining that place, with a candle 
made of human fat in his hand, the candle fell firom his 
grasp.* By that sign he knew that treasure was concealed 
there, and he attempted to dig it up with the help of some 
other Br&hmans, his friends. 

1 For treasures and their guardians see Veckenstedt's Wenduche St^en, 
pp. 356-374 and p. 394; also Bartsch^s Sagm, Marchm und Gebrducke aus 
Meklenburg^ voL i, p. 243 ^ seq, Preller^ in his Komkche Mgiholo^, p. 438, 
has a note on humbanes or treasure-gnarding spirits. Treasures can often he 
acquired by stealing the caps worn by these imcitbtmes as a symbol of their 
secret and mysterious character. See also Grohmann, Sagen aus Boknten, 
p. 29 sf JCf., and Bernhard Schmidt's Grischiscke Mdrcken, p. 28. The bug* 
.bears were no doubt much of the kind found in Schdppner's Sagenbmch der 
Bagerischtn Lmide, yoI. i, p. 87* — — T he most usual guardians of treasures in 
Eastern tales are serpents and dragons, the latter being also found eztensivdy 
in Greek legends. See Clooston, Papular Tales aad Fkiumsj vol. i, p. ] 26 n*. 

* See note at the end of this chapter.— ir.ii.p. 
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Then the Yaksha who was told off to goaid that toeasure, 
b^olding that, came and related the whole circumstance 
to VirQpfiksha. And Virfipaksha, in his wrath, gave the 
following command to the Yaksha : — Go and slay im- 
mediately those mean treasure-hunters.’* Then the Yaksha 
went and slew by his power those Brahmans, who were 
digging for treasure, before they had attained their object. 

Then the God of Wealth came to hear of it, and being 
angry, he said to VirQpaksha : “ Why did you, evil one, 
recklessly order the slaughter of a Brahman ? What will 
not poor people, who are struggling for a livelihood,^ do out 
of desire for gain ? But they must be prevented by being 
terrified with various bugbears ; they must not be slain.” 

When the God of Wealth had said this, he cursed that 
VirQpSksha as follows : — ** Be bom as a mortal on account 
of your wick^ conduct.” Then that VirfipSksha, smitten 
with the curre, was bom on the earth as the son of a certain 
Brthman, who lived on a royal grant. Then the Yakshipi, 
his wife, implored the Lord of Wealth: ”0 god, send me 
whither my husband has gone; be merciful to me, for I 
cannot live without him.” When the virtuous lady addressed 
this prayer to him, Vai^vapa said : ’’ Thou shalt descend, 
without being bom, into the house of a female slave of that 
very Brfihman in whose house thy husband is bom. There 
thou shalt be united to that husband of thine, and by thy 
power he shall surmount his curse and return to my service.” 

In accordance with this decree of Vai^vapa that virtuous 
wife became a mortal maiden, and fell at the door of that 
Brfihman’s female slave’s house. And the slave suddenly 
saw that maiden of marvellous beauty, and took her and ex- 
hibited her to her master, the Brfihman. And the Brfihman 
reje^ed, and said to the female slave : This is without 
doubt some heavenly maiden not bom in the ordinary way ; 
so my soul tells me. Bring here this girl who has entered 
your house, for, I think, she deserves to be my son’s wife.” 
Then in course of time that girl and the son of the Brfihman, 
having grown up, were smitten with ardent reciprocal 
affection at the sight of one another. Then th^ were 
^ There is probeUy • pen too on sortf, "the wide of e lamp.” 
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married by the Brihman ; and the couple, though they did 
not remember their j>revious birth, felt as if a long separation 
had been brought to an end. Then at last the Yaksha died, 
and as his wife burnt herself with his mortal body his sins 
were wiped away by her sufferings and he regained his former 
rank. 


m “ Thus, you see, heavenly beings, on account of 
certain causes, descend from heaven to the earth, by the 
appointment of fate, and, because they are free from sin, 
they are not bom in the usual way. What does this girl’s 
family matter to you ? So this daughter of Kalingasen& is, 
as I said, the wife appointed for your son by destiny.” 

When Yaugandharayana had said this to the King of 
Vatsa and the Queen V&savadattS, they both consented in 
their hearts that it should be so. Then the prime minister 
returned to his house, and the king, in the company of 
his wife, spent the day happily, in drinking and other 
amusements. 

Then, as time went on, that daughter of Kalingasenk, 
who had lost her recollection of her former state through 
illusion, gradually grew up, and her dower of beauty grew 
with her ; and her mother and her attendants gave her the 
name of MadanamanchukS, because she was the daughter 
of Madanavega, saying : ** Surely the beauty of all other 
lovely women has fled to her, else how could they have 
become ugly before her ? ” 

And the Queen V&savadatta, hearing she was beautiful, 
one day had her brought into her presence out of curiosity. 
Then the king and Yaugandhar&yana and his fellows beheld 
her clinging to the face of her nurse, as the candle-flame clings 
to the wick. And there was no one present who did not think 
that she was an incarnation of Rati when they beheld her 
matdiless body, which was like nectar to their eyes. And 
then the Queen VSsavadattS. brought there her son Narav&- 
hanadatta, who was a feast to the eyes of the world. He 
beheld, with the lotus of his face expanded, the gleaming 
Madanamanchukft, as the bed of water-lilies beholds the 
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young splendour of the sun. The gvrl gazed with dilated 
countenance upon that gladdener of the eyes, and could not 
gaze enough, as the female partridge can never be sated with 
gazing on the moon. Henceforth these two children could 
not remain apart even for a moment, being, as it were, 
fastened together with the nooses of glances. 

But in the course of time the King of Vatsa came to 
the conclusion that that marriage was made in heaven,^ and 
turned his mind to the solemnisation of the nuptials. When 
KalingasenS. heard that she rejoiced, and fixed her affection 
upon Narav&hanadatta out of love for her daughter's future 
husband. And then the King of Vatsa, after deliberating 
with his ministers, had made for his son a separate palace 
like his own. Then that king, who could discern times and 
seasons, collected the necessary utensils and anointed his 
son as Crown Prince, since it was apparent that he possessed 
all praiseworthy qualities. First there fell on his head the 
water of his father’s tears, and then the water of holy bathing- 
places, purified by Vaidik spells of mickle might. When 
the lotus of his face was washed with the water of inaugura- 
tion, wonderful to say, the faces of the cardinal points 
became also clear. When his mother threw on him flowers 
of the auspicious garlands, the heaven immediately shed a 
rain of many celestial wreaths. As if m emulation of the 
thunder of the drums of the gods, the echoes of the sound 
of the cymbals floated in the air. . Everyone there bowed 
before him as soon as he was inaugurated as Crown Prince ; 
then by that alone he was exalted, without his own power. 

Then the King of Vatsa siunmoned the good sons of the 
ministers, who were the playfellows of his son, and appointed 
them to their offices as servants to the Crown Prince. He 
ThePrvK^t appointed to the office of the prime minister 
SenanUare Marubhflti, the son of Yaugandhar&yana, and 
then Hari^ikha, the son of RumaijLvat, to the 
office of commander-.in-chief, and he appointed Tapantaka, 
the son of Vasantaka, as the companion of his lighter hours, 
.and Gomukha, the son of Ityaka, to the duty of chamberlain 
and ward^, and to the office of domestic chaplains the two 

^ Literally, " made by the gods.’* 
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sons of PingalikS., Vaii^v&nara and Santisoma, the nephews of 
the king’s family pi^est. 

When these men had been appointed by the king as 
servants to his son, there was heard from heaven a voice, 
preceded by a rain of flowers : “ These ministers shall 

accomplish all things prosperously for the prince, and 
Gomul^a shall be his inseparable companion.’' When the 
heavenly voice had said this, the delighted King of Vatsa 
honoured them all with clothes and ornaments ; and while 
that king was showering wealth upon his dependents, none 
of them could claim the title of poor on account of the ac- 
cumulation of riches. And the city was filled with dancing- 
girls and minstrels, who seemed to be invited by the rows of 
silken streamers fanned and agitated by the wind. 

Then Kalingasena came to the feast of her future son-in- 
law, looking like the Fortune of the Vidyadhara race which 
was to attend him, present in bodily form. Then Vasava- 
dattH and Padmavati and she danced, all three of them, for 
joy, like the three powers ‘ of a king imited together. And 
all the trees there seemed to dance, as their creepers waved 
in the wind ; much more did the creatures possessing sense. 

Then the Crown Prince Naravahanadatta, having been 
inaugurated in his oflice, ascended an elephant of victory 
and went forth. And he was sprinkled by the city wives 
with their upcast eyes, blue,, white and red, resembling 
offerings of blue lotuses, parched grain and water-lilies. 
And after visiting the gods worshipped in that city, being 
praised by heralds and minstrels, he entered his palace with 
his ministers. Then Kalingasen& gave him, to begin with, 
celestial viands and drinks far exceeding what his own 
magnificence could supply, and she presented to him and his 
ministers, friends and servants, beautiful robes and heavenly 
ornaments, for she was overpowered with love for her son- 
in-law. So the day passed in high festivity for all these, 
the King of Vatsa and the others, charming as the taste of 
nectar. 

Then the night arrived, and Kalingasenfi, pondering over 

^ I.e. prabhuim, *'the majesty or pre-eminence of the king himself"’; 
mantra, ** the power of good counsel ; nMha, ** energy/* 
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her daughter’s marriage, called to mind her friend Soma* 
prabhft. No sooner had she called to mind the daughter 
of the Asura Maya than her husband, the much-knowing 
NadakCLvara, thus addressed that noble lady, his wife : 
** Dear one, Kalingasena is now thinking on thee with long- 
ing; therefore go and make a heavenly garden for her 
daughter.” Having said this, and revealed the future and 
past history of that maiden, her husband dismissed that 
instant his wife Somaprabhfi. 

And when she arrived her friend KalingasenS. threw her 
arms round her neck, having missed her so long, and Soma- 
prabha, after asking after her health, said to her : You 
have been married by a Vidy&dhara of great power, and your 
daughter is an incarnation of Rati by the favour of Siva, 
and she has been brought into the world as the wife, in a 
previous state of existence, of an incarnation of Love, that 
has taken hi« birth from the King of Vatsa. He shall be 
Emperor of the Vidyadharas for a Kalpa of the gods ; and 
she shall be honoured above his other wives. But you have 
descended into this world, being an Apsaras degraded by 
the curse of Indra, and after you have brought your duties 
to completion you shall obtain deliverance from your curse. 
All this was told me, my friend, by my wise husband, so you 
must not be anxious ; you will enjoy every prosperity. And 
The HeoBenlif I will now make here for your daughter a heavenly 
Gmrdm garden, the like of which does not exist on earth, 
in heaven, or in the nether regions.” Having said this, 
Somaprabhk made a heavenly garden by her magic power, 
and taking leave of the regretful Kalingasena, she departed. 
Then, at the dawn of day, people beheld that garden, look- 
ing like the garden of Nan^na suddenly fallen down from 
heaven to earth. 

Then the King of Vatsa heard of it, and came there with 
his wives and his ministers, and Naravahanadatta with his 
companions. And they beheld that garden, the trees of 
which bore both flowers and fruits all the year round,^ with 
many jewelled pillars, walls, lawns and tanks; with birds 
of the colour of gold, with heavenly perfumed breezes, like 

* Cf. (k^Mieg, vii, 1 16 ; Spenser’s Faerie Queeae, Hi, 6, 42. 
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a second Svarga descended to earth from the region of the 
gods. 

The Lord of Vatsa, when he saw that wonderful sight, 
asked Kalingasena, who was intent on hospitality, what it 
was. And she thus answered the king in the hearing of all : 
** There is a great Asura, Maya by name, an incarnation of 
Viiivakarman, who made the assembly hall of Yudhish^hira 
and the city of Indra ; he has a daughter, Somaprabh& by 
name, who is a friend of mine. She came hare at night to 
visit me, and out of love made this heavenly garden by her 
magic power, for the sake of my daughter.** 

After saying this, she told all the past and future fortunes 
of her daughter, which Somaprabh§, had revealed to her, let- 
ting the king know that she had heard them from her friend. 
Then all there, perceiving that the speech of Kalingasenft 
tallied with what they previously knew, dismissed their 
doubts and were exceedingly delighted. And the King of 
Vatsa, with his wives and his son, spent that day in the 
garden, being hospitably entertained by Kalingasenft. 

The next day the king went to visit a god in a temple, 
and he saw many women well clothed and with beautiful 
ornaments. And when he asked them who they were they 
said to him : ** We are the sciences and these are the accom- 
plishments ; and we are come here on account of your son : 
we shall now go and enter into him.** Having said tiiis, 
they disappeared, and the King of Vatsa entered his house 
astonished. There he told it to the Queen Vftsavadattft 
and to the circle of his ministers, and they rejoiced at that 
favour of the deity. 

Then Vftsavadattft, by the direction of the king, took up 
a lyre as soon as Naravfthanadatta entered the room. And 
while his mother was playing, Naravfthanadatta said modestly 
to her : ** This lyre is out of tune.** His father said : ** Take 
it and play on it.** Whereupon he played upon the lyre so 
as to astonish even the Gandharvas. When he was thus 
tested by his father in all the sciences and the accomplish- 
ments, he became endowed with them all, and of himself 
knew all knowledge.^ 

Wben the King of Vatsa beheld his son endowed wiiii 
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all talents* he taught MadanamanchukS,, the daughter of 
Kalingasenfi, dancing. As fast as she became perfect in 
accomplishments * the heart of the Prince Naravfihanadatta 
was disturbed. So the sea is disturbed, as fast as the orb 
of the moon rounds off its digits. And he delighted in be- 
holding her singing and dancing, accomplished in all the 
gestures of the body, so that she seemed to be reciting the 
decrees of love. As for her, if she did not see for a moment 
that nectar-like lover, the tears rose to her eyes and she was 
like a bed of white lotuses, wet with dew at the hour of 
dawn.® 

And Narav&hanadatta, being unable to live without con- 
tinually beholding her face, came to that garden of hers. 
There he remained, and Kalingasena, out of affection, did all 
she could to please him, bringing her daughter to him. And 
Gomukha, who saw into his master’s heart, and wished to 
bring about his long stay there, used to tell various tales 
to KalingasenS.. The prince was delighted by his friend’s 
penetrating his intentions, for seeing into one’s lord’s soul 
is the surest way of winning him. 

And Narav&hanadatta himself perfected Madanaman- 
chuka in dancing and other accomplishments, giving her 
lessons in a concert hall that stood in the garden, and while 
his beloved danced he played on all instruments, so as to put 
to the blush the most skilful minstrels. And he conquered 
also various professors that came from all quarters and were 
skilful in managing elephants, horses and chariots, in the 
use of hand-to-hand and missile weapons, in painting and 
modelling.* In these amusements passed during childhood 
the days of Naravfihanadatta, who was the chosen bridegroom 
of Science. 

Now once on a time the prince, with his ministers, and 
accompanied by his beloved, went on a pilgrimage to a 
garden called Nfigavana. There a certain merchant’s wife 
fell in love with Gomukha, and being repulsed, tried to kill 

^ The |>ttn lies in the word kalit, which means '^accomplishment/' and 
.dso "a tlxteenth of the moon's diameter." 

^ ThL lotus is a friend of the moon's and bewails its absc^.ce. 

^ Or perhaps books. 
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him by offering to him a poisoned drink.^ But Gomukha 
came to hear of it from the lips of her confidante, and did 
not take that dridk, but broke out into the following de- 
mmciation of women: — “Alas! the Creator first created 
recklessness^ and then women in imitation of it ; by nature 
nothing is too bad for them to do. Surely this being they 
call woman is created of nectar and poison, for when she 
is attached to one she is nectar, and when estranged she is 
indeed poison. Who can see through a woman with loving 
face secretly planning crime ? A wicked woman is like a 
lotus-bed with its flowers expanded and an alligator concealed 
in it. But now and then there falls from heaven, urging on 
a host of virtues, a good woman that brings praise to her 
husband, like the pure light of the sun. But another, of 
evil augury, attached to strangers, not free from inordinate 
desires, wicked, bearing the poison of aversion,* slays her 
husband like a female snake. 

48. Stofy of Satrughna and his Wicked Wife 

For instance, in a certain village there was a man named 
Satrughna, and his wife was unchaste. He once saw in the 
evening his wife in the society of herdover, and he slew that 
lover of hers, when he was in the house, with his sword. 
And he remained at the door waiting for the night, keeping 
his wife inside, and at nightfall a traveller came there to ask 
for a lodging. He gave him refuge, and artfully carried away 
with his help the corpse of that adulterer at night, and went 
with it to the forest. And there, while he was throwing that 
coipse into a well, the mouth of which was overgrown with 
plants, his wife came behind him and pushed him in also. 


What reckless crime of this kind will not a wicked 
wife commit ? *’ In these words Gomukha, though still a 
boy, denounced the conduct of women. 

^ For a note on the moUf, " Women whose Love is Soomed,” see Vol. II, 
pp. 1S0-1S4. — H.M.P. 

* I/eed vtrSga^vitliabkfid, 
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Then Narav&hanadatta himself wcnrshipped the snakes 
in that grove of snakes,' and went back to his palace lirith 
his retinue. 

While he was there he desired one day to prove his 
ministers, Gomukha and the others, so he asked them, 
though he himself knew it well, for a summary of the policy 
of princes. They consulted among themselves, and said: 
** You know all things ; nevertheless we will tell you this, 
now that you ask us,’* and so they proceeded to relate the 
cream of political science * : 

A king should first tame and mount the horses of the 
senses, and should conquer those internal foes, love, anger, 
avarice and delusion, and should subdue himself as a prep* 
aration for subduing other enemies, for how can a man who 
has not conquered himself, being helpless, conquer others ? 
Then he should procure ministeis who, among other good 
qualities, possess that of being natives of his own country, 
and a skilful lamily priest, knowing the Atharva-Veda, gifted 
with asceticism. He should test his ministers with respect 

^ Le. Nagavana. For serpent^worship see Tylor's Primitive Culture, 
vol. iij pp. 217-220. Tl|e author of Sag€U from tlie Far East remarks : Serpent- 
cultus was of very ancient observance, and is practised by both followers of 
Br&hmanism and Buddhism. The Brahmans seem to have desired to show 
their disapproval of it by placing the serpent-gods in the lower ranks of 
their mythology (Lassen^ i^ 544ii* and 707). This caltus^ however, seems to 
have received a fresh development about the time of A^ka, drca 250 b.c. 
(vol. ii, p. 467). When Madhyantika went into Kashmir, and Gandh&ra to 
teach Buddhism after the holding of the third synod, it is mentioned that he 
found sacrifices to serpents practised there (ii, 234, 235). There is a passage 
in Plutarch from which it appears to have been the custom to sacrifice an old 
woman (previously condemned to death for some crime) to the serpent-gods 
by burying her alive .on the banks of the Indus (ii, 467fi^). Ktesias also 
mentions the serpent-worship (ii, 642). In Buddhist legends serpents are 
oftc^n mentioned as protecting patrons of certain towns ” (Sagas frotn the Far 
East, p. 355). See also Mr F. S. Growse^s MathurS: A District Memoir, p. 71. 

See also the references already given in Vol. I, pp. 144a^, 203, 204; and 

Vol. II, p. 307n^, to which I would add Crooke, Popular Beligum and Folk-Lore, 
vol. ii, pp. 125-145; C. Staniland Wake, Serpent-JVorskip and other Essags, 
London, 1888; Anonymous, Ophiolatreia, privately printed, London, 1889* 
See also the Index Volume of Frazer’s Golden Bough under ''Serpent” and 
"Serp^J^'* p, 455.— 

* the duties of kings see Kautilya’s Arthaiaslra (tfikns, Shamasastry, 
!^i5),lh>ok I, chaps, xix, xx, xxi, pp. 42-50. — n.m.p. 
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to fear, avarice, virtue and passion, by ingenious artifices, 
and then he should appoint them to appropriate duties, 
discerning their hearts. He should try their speech, when 
they are deliberating with one another on affairs, to see if it 
is truthful, or inspired by malice, spoken out of affection, or 
connected with selfish objects. 

“ He should be pleased with truth, but should punish 
untruth as it deserves, and he should continually inquire into 
the conduct of each of them by means of spies. Thus he 
should look at business with unbonded eye, and by rooting 
up opponents,’ and acquiring a treasure, a force and the 
other means of success, should establish himself firmly 
on the throne. Then, equipped with the three powers of 
courage, kingly authority and counsel, he should be eager 
to conquer the territory of others, considering the difference 
between the power of himself and his foe. He should con- 
tinually take counsel witii advisers, who should be trusty, 
learned and wise, and should correct with his own intellect 
the policy determined on by them in all its details. Being 
versed in the means of success * (conciliation, bribery and 
the others), he should attain for himself seciuity, and he 
should then employ the six proper courses, of which alliance 
and war are the chief.’ 

** Thus a king acquires prosperity, and as long as he 
carefully considers his own realm, and that of his rival, he is 
victorious but never vanquished. But an ignorant monarch, 
blind with passion and avarice, is plundered by wicked 
servants, who show him the wrong path and, leading him 
astray, fling him into pits. On account of these rogues a 
servant of another kind is never admitted into the presence 
of the king, as a husbandman cannot get at a crop of rice 
enclosed with a palisade. For he is enslaved by those 
faithless servants, who penetrate into his secrets ; and con- 
sequently Fortune in disgust flies from him, because he does 

' Literally^ “ thorns.” 

^ The updgas which are usually enumerated are four ~ viz. sowing 
dissensioD, neg^iation, bribery and open attack. 

* The six gic^iu — peace, war, march, halt, stratagem and recourse to the 
protection a mightier king. 
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not know the ditference between man and man. Therefore 
a king should conquer himself, should indict due chastise- 
ment, and know the difference of men’s characters, for in 
this way he will acquire his subjects’ love and become thereby 
a vessel of prosperity. 

In old time a king named Surasena, who relied implicitly 
upon his servants, was enslaved and plundered by his 
ministers, who had formed a coalition. Wlioever was a 
King i^ureuem faithful servant to the king the ministers would 
and his not give even a straw to, though the king wished 

Mmuters |.q bestow a reward upon him ; but if any man 
was a faithful servant to them, they themselves gave him 
presents, and by their representations induced the king to 
give to him, though he was undeserving. When the king 
saw that, he gradually came to be aware of that coalition of 
rogues, and set those ministers at variance with one another 
by a clever artifice. When they were estranged, and the 
clique was broken up, and they began to inform against one 
another, the king ruled the realm successfully, without being 
deceived by others. 

And there was a king named Harisinha, of ordinary 
power, but versed in the true science of policy, who had 
surrounded himself with devoted and wise ministers, pos- 
King sessed forts and stores of wealth ; he made his 

Haritinha subjects dcvotcd to him, and conducted him- 
self in such a way that, though attacked by an emperor, 
he was not defeated. Thus discernment and reflection are 
the main things in governing a kingdom : what is of more 
importance ? ” 

Having said this, each taking his part, Gomukha anc 
his fellows ceased. Narav&hanadatta, approving that speech 
of theirs, though he knew that heroic action is to be thought 
upon,* still placed his reliance upon destiny, whose power 
surpasses all thought. 

Then he rose up, and his ardour being kindled by delay, 
he went with them io visit his beloved MadanamanchukS ; 
when he had reached her palace, and was seated on a throne, 
Kalingasena, after performing the usual courtesies, said with 
* I read abhjft^lU with a MS. in the Sanskrit College. 
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astonishment ^ to Gomukha : ** Before the Prince Narava- 
hanadatta arrived, Madanamanchuka, being impatient, went 
to the top of the palace to watch him coming, accompanied 
by me, and while we were there a man descended from 
heaven upon it. He was of divine appearance, wore a tiara 
and a sword, and said to me : * 1 am a king, a lord of the 
Vidyfidharas named Manasavega, and you are a heavenly 
nymph named Surabhidatta, who by a curse have fallen 
down to earth, and this your daughter is of heavenly origin ; 
this is known to me well. So give me this daughter of yours 
in marriage, for the connection is a suitable one.* When 
he said this, I suddenly burst out laughing, and said to him : 

* Naravihanadatta has been appointed her husband by the 
gods, and he is to be the Emperor of aU you Vidyfidharas.* 
When I said this to him the Vidy&dhara flew up into the 
sky, like a sudden streak of lightning the eyes of 

my daughter.” 

When Gomukha heard that, he said : “ The Vidyadharas 
foimd out that the prince was to be their future lord from a 
speech in the air, by which the futm*e birth of the prince was 
made known to the king in private, and they immediately 
desired to do him a mischief. What self-willed one would 
desire a mighty lord as bis ruler and restrainer ? For which 
reason Siva has made arrangements to ensure the safety 
of this prince by commissioning his attendants to wait on 
him in actual presence. 1 heard this speech of Nixada’s 
being related by my father. So it comes to pass that the 
Vidyadharas are now hostile to us.” 

When Kalingasena heard this, she was terrified at the 
thought of what had happened to herself, and said : ** Why 
does not the prince marry Madanamanchuka • noVir, before 
she is deceived, like me, by delusion ? ” When Gomukha 
and the others heard this from Kalingasena, they said : 

“ Do you stir up the King of Vatsa to this business.” 

Then Naravihanadatta, with his heart fixed on Madana- 
manchuki. only, amused himself by looking at her in the 
garden all that day, with her face like a full-blown lotus, with 
her ^es like opening blue water-lilies, with lips lovely as the 

^ 1 read vistnUa with a MS. in Sanskrit College. 
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bandhuka, with breasts like clusters of tnandSrus, with body 
delicate as the Hrisha, like a matchless arrow, composed of 
five flowers, appointed by the God of Love for the conquest 
of the world. 

The next day Kalingasenfl went in person and preferred 
her petition to the king for the marriage of her daughter. 
The King of Vatsa dismissed her, and, summoning his 
ministers, said to them in the presence of the Queen VSsava- 
datta : ** Kalingasena is impatient for the marriage of her 
dau^ter: so how are we to manage itf for the people 
think that that excellent woman is unchaste. And we 
must certainly consider the people; did not Rimabhadra 
long ago desert Queen Sita, though idie was chaste, on 
account of Ihe slander of the multitude ? Was not Amba, 
though carried off with great effort by Bhidima f<nr the 
sake of his brother, reluctantly abandoned because she 
had previously chosen another husband ? In the same way 
this Kalingasena, after spontaneously choosing me, was 
married by Madanavega ; for this reason the people blame 
her. Ther^ore let this Naravahanadatta himself marry by 
the gdndharva ceremony her daughter, who will be s suitable 
wife for him.’' 

When the King of Vatsa smd this, Yaugandhar&yapa 
answered : ** My lord, how could KalingasenS consent to 
this impropriety ? For I have often observed that she, as 
well as her daughter, is a divine being, no ordinary woman, 
and this was told me by my wise ffiend the Brahman- 
Rfikshasa.” 

WhUe they were debating with one another in this style 
the voice of Siva was heard firom heaven to the following 
effect : — The God of Love, after having been consumed by 
the fire of my eye, has been created again in the form 
of Narav&hanadatta, and having been pleased with the 
ascetician of Rati, I have created her as his wife in the form 
of Madanamanchukfi. And dwelling with hor as his head wif? 
he shall exCTcise supreme sovereignty over the Vidyfidharas 
for a Kalpa of the gods, after conquering his enemies by 
my favour.’* After saying this the voice ceased. 

When he heard this speech of the adorable Siva, the King 
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of Vatsa, with his retinue, wor^pped him, and joyfully 
made up his mind to celebrate the marriage of his son. 
Then the Icing congratulated his prime minister, who had 
before discerned the truth, and summoned the astrologers 
and asked them what would be a favourable moment, and 
they, after being honoured with presents, told him that 
a favourable moment would arrive within a few days. 
Again those astrologers said to him: **Your son will have 
to endure some separation for a short season from this wife 
of his ; this we know, O Lord of Vatsa, by our own scientific 
foresight.** 

Then the king proceeded to make the requisite prepara- 
tions for the marriage of his son, in a style suited to his own 
magnificence, so that not only his own city but the whole 
The Marriage earth was made to tremble with the effort of 
Preparaiuau jt. Then, the day of marriage having arrived, 
Kalingasena adorned her daughter, to whom hei* father had 
sent his own heavenly ornaments, and Somaprabha came in 
obedience to her hus^nd*s order. Then Madanamanchuka, 
adorned with a heavenly marriage-thread, looked still more 
lovely: is not the moon truly beautiful when accompanied 
by Kartika ? And heavenly n3rmphs, by the order of Siva, 
sang auspicious strains in her honour : they were eclipsed 
by her b^uty and remained hidden as if ashamed, but the 
sound of their songs was heard. They sang the following 
hymn in honour of Gauii, blended with the minstrelsy of 
the matchless musicians of heaven, so as to make unequ^ed 
harmony : ** Victory to thee, O daughter of the mountain, 
that hast merty on thy faithful votaries, for thou hast 
thyself come to-day and blessed with success the asceticism 
of Rati.** 

Then Naravahanadatta, resplendent with excellent 
marriage-thread, entered the wedding pavilion fiill of various 
musical instruments. And the bride and bridegroom, after 
accomplishing the auspicious ceremony of martiage, with 
intent care, so that no rite was left out, ascended the altar- 
platform, where a fire was burning, as if ascendinjg the pure 
flame jewels on the heads of kings. If the moon and the 
sun were to revolve at the same time round the mounts 
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of gold ^ there would be an exact representation in the world 
of the appearance of those two, the bride and the bride- 
groom, when circumambulating the fire’, keeping it on their 
right.* Not only did the drums of the gods in the air 
drown the cymbal-dang in honour of the marriage festival, 
but the rain of flowers sent down by the gods overwhelmed 
the gilt grain * thrown by the women. 

Then also the generous KalingasenA honomed her son- 
in-law with heaps of gold studded with jewels, so that the 
lord of Alakil was considered very poor compared with 
him, and much more so all miserable, earthly monarchs. 
And then the bride and bridegroom, now that the delightful 
ceremony of marriage was accomplished in accordance with 
their long-cherished wishes, entered the inner apartments 
crowded with women, adorned with pure and variegated 
decoration, even as they penetrated the heart of the people 
full of pure and various loyalty. Moreover, the city of 
the King of Vatsa was quickly filled with kings, surrounded 
with splendid armies, who, though their valour was worthy 
of the world’s admiration, had bent in submission, bringing 
in their hands valuable jewels by way of presents, as if with 
subject seas.* 

On that high day of festival the king distributed gold 
with such magnificence to his dependents that the children 
in their mothers* wombs were at any rate the only beings 
in his kingdom not made of gold.* Ihen, on account of the 
troops of excellent minstrels and dancing-girls, that came 
from all quarters of the world, with hymns, music, dances 
and songs on all sides, the world seemed full of harmony. 

^ Lc. Mount Sumeru. The moon being masculine in Sanskrit, the words 
''form of the moon” are used in the original, to satisfy the requirements 
of classical Hindu rhetoric, according to which feminine things cannot be 
compared to masculine. 

* Sec Vol. I, pp. 190-193. — N.11.P. 

* The D. text reads koma-tafa, " sacrificial grain.” — n.m.p, 

* The sea is always spoken of as full of "inestimable stones, unvalued 
jewels.” There is a double meaning throughout Sadvahim, when applied to 
the sea, may mean " beautiful rivers.” 

* jMarifd also means "having assumed a form,” so that there is another 
pun here. I read aUmm for abhavad, in accordance with a MS. lent me from 

Sandurit College. 
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And at that festival the city of Kauii&mb! seemed itself to be 
dancing, for the pennons, agitated by the wind, seemed like 
twining ams, and it was beautiful with the toilettes of the 
city matrons, as if with ornaments. 

And thus waxing in mirth every day, that great festival 
continued for a long time, and all friends and relations, and 
people generally, were delighted by it, and had their wishes 
marvellously fidfilled. And that Crown Prince Narav&hana- 
datta, accompanied by Madanamanchukfi, enjoyed, though 
intent on glory, the long-desired pleasures of this world. 
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NOTE ON THE "HAND OF GLORY" 

For the candle of human fat see Benfej^ Oriefit nnd Occident, vol, p. 383, 
and Bartsch, St^en, Mdrchen und Gebrduche aus Meklenburg, vol. ii, pp. 333 
and 335. Cf, also Birlinger, Aus Schwaben, pp. S51, 262-270. It appears 
from Henderson’s Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties that in Europe a candle 
of human fat is used with the " Hand of Glory " by robbers for the purpose 
of preventing the inmates of a house from awaking. He gives several in- 
stances of its use. The following will serve as a specimen : — " On the night of 
the 3rd of January 1831 some Irish thieves attempted to commit a robbery on 
the estate of Mr Napier of Ixmghcrew, Co. Meath. They entered the house 
armed with a dead man's hand with a lighted candle in it, believing in the 
superstitious notion that a candle placed in a dead man’s hand will not be 
seen by any but those by whom it is used, and also that if a candle in a dead 
hand be introduced into a house, it will prevent those who may be asleep from 
awaking. The inmates, however, were alarmed, and the robbers fled, leaving 
the hand behind them.’’ Xhe compositioai of the candle is evident from the 
following extract from the Diciionnaire Infernal of Colin de Planey: — "The 
' Hand of Gloi j ’ is the hand of a man who has been hanged, and is prepared 
in the following manner. Wrap the hand in a piece of winding-sheet, drawing 
it tight to squeeze out the little blood which may remain ; then place it in 
an earthenware vessel with saltpetre, salt and long pepper all carefully and 
thoroughly powdered. Let it remain a fortnight in this pickle, till it is well 
dried, then expose it to the sun in the dog-days till it is completely parched, 
or if the sun be not powerful enough, dry it in an oven heated with vervain 
and fern. Next make a candle with the fat of a hanged man, virgin wax, and 
Lapland sesame. The ' Hand of Glory ’ is used to hold this candle when it is 
lighted. Wherever one goes with this contrivance, those it approaches are 
rendered as incapable of motion as though they were dead." Southey in 
Book V of his Thalaba the Destroyer represents a hand and taper of this kind 
as used to lull to sleep Zohak, the giant keeper of the caves of Babylon 
(see the extracts from Grose and Torquemada in the notes to Southey’s poem). 
Dousterswivel in Sir Walter Scott’s Antiquary tells us that the monks used the 
" Hand of Glory ” to conceal their treasures (Henderson’s Folk-Lore of the 
Northern Counties of England and the Borders, p. 200 et seq,). 

——The extracts from Grose and Torquemada mentioned in Tawney's 
note above need further comment. Francis Grose’s work referred to is his 
Provincial Glossary, with a Collection of Local Proverbs and Popular^ Superstitions, 
London, 1811. Here we are told of the magical powers of the dried and 
pickled hand of a dead man, especially that of a criminal, and how everyone 
in the house continued sleeping, but, it is added, if anyone was awake in the 
house, it would at once be discovered by the fact that it would be impossible 
to light the thumb. Thus we see that in this case the fingers themselves 
were lit and not a candle held in the hand. 

F. Joan de Torquemada, in his Monarquia Indiana, mentions a similar 
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superstition in Mexico regarding the left hand and arm of a woman who had 
died in her first child-bed. 

The subject is interesting, and warrants more attention than appears to 
have been given to it hitherto. 

There seem to be two distinct ideas connected with the use of the dead 
man's hand and the candle of human fat. The first, and much older, idea 
is that of homoeopathic magic of the dead, as practised in so many parts of 
the world ; and the second is the outcome of the various magical properties 
attributed to the mandrake, beginning in the Mediterranean region and 
gradually percolating through to the Britisli Isles. 

Let us look at the homoeopathic magic of the dead first We have 
already seen (Vol. I, p. 1 30) that the " external soul ” motif is derived from 
the doctrine of sympathetic magic, according to which any {lortion of a living 
being, though severed, remains in mystic union with the bulk, and is affected 
by whatever affects the bulk. 

Again, in discussing the overhearing tHolif (Vol. 11^ pp. 7aS 1 
pointed out that the origin of acquiring the power of a victim could possibly 
be traced to a similar source. The eating of a portion of the animal or man 
would convey the required quality jf the dead to the eater. Thus ivarriors 
of the Theddora and Ngarigo tribes in South-Eastern Australia used to eat 
the hands and feet of their slain enemies, believing that in ^his way they 
acquired some of the qualities and courage of the dead (A. W. Howitt, Xatiue 
Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 57S, quoted by Fraser, Golden Bough, vol. viii, 
p. 151, who gives several other examples). Working upon this idea, it is 
considered possible to use a portion of a dead person for nefarious ends. 
Fraser (op, cit,, vol. i, pp. 147-149) explains this clearly ; just as the dead can 
neither see nor hear nor speak, so you may on homceopathic principles render 
people blind, deaf and dumb by the use of dead men's bones or anything else 
that is tainted by the infejtion of death. 

Among the examples quoted I would mention one from Java where a 
burglar takes earth from a grave and sprinkles it round the house which 
he intends to rob ; this throws the inmates into a deep sleep (J. Knebel, 
^'Amulettes javanaises," Tijdschrift voor Indische TaaL-Laud em Volkeukuude, 
xl, 1898, p. 506). 

Similarly, in Northern India, Crooke (pp, cit,, vol. i, p. S6l) states that 
it is believed when thieves enter a house that they throw over the inmates 
some Masan, or "ashes, from a pyre, and make them unconscious while the 
robbery is going on. 

In Europe we find numerous similar beliefs (see Frazer, op, ctf., p, 148 
et seq,). In a certain Ruthenian custom we get rather nearer our candle of 
human fat. Ruthenian burglars remove the marrow from a human shin-bone, 
pour tallow into it, and having kindled the tallow, march thrice round the 
house, with this candle burning, which causes the Inmates to deep a death- 
like sleep. Sometimes they will make a flute out of a human legbone and 
play upon it, whereupon all persons within hearing are overcome with 
drowsiness (R. F. Kaindl, ''Zauberglaube bei den Rutenen,” GMnu, Ixi, 18929 

p. 882). 
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All kinds of powers are attributed to fat or juices from the human 
body. In India a most potent charm^ known as Moroial^ can be obtained as 
follows : a boy, as fat and black as possible^ is caught, a small hole is bored 
in the top of his head, and he is hung up by the heels over a slow fire. The 
juice or essence of his body is in this way distilled into seven drops of what 
is then called Momiaf. This substance possesses healing properties of a 
supernatural kind. Sword-cuts, spear-thrusts, m-ounds from arrows and other 
wcMtpons of warfare are instantly cured by its use, and he who possesses it 
is practically invulnerable. In Kumatin this substance is known as Nanlyan 
Tel, or Rum Tel, the "oil of Vishnu or Rama** (Crooke, op. ci/., vol. ii, p, 177). 

For numerous customs connected with the hand in homcsopathic magic 
see J. A. Macciilloch, in Hastings* Knctf. ReL Eth., article " Hand,” vol. vi, 
p. 496. 

In Europe there were many strange uses to which the hands, fingers, 
finger-joints, etc., of the dead could be put, to the benefit of the possessors. 
In the north of England it was believed that the only thing which could put 
out the "Hand of Glory** was milk. Thus, in the first of a collection of 
Yorkshire stories (collected by R. BlakelK>rougli, and edited by J. Fairfax- 
Blakeborough, in 19^4, entitled The Glory\ we read of the servant 

girl's efforts to pour milk on the candle : She straightway poured the whole 
of the contents of her jug over the hand and candle, the flame turned scarlet, 
the fingers twitched, then released their hold, and the taper fell with the 
light oiit.” 

A somewhat similar legend is told, says the editor, of the Spital Inn, 
Stainmoor, a posting-house on the York-Carlisle Road. In this case the 
highwayman’s incantation was overheard : 

" Let those who rest more deeply sleep ; 

Let those awake their vigils keep. 

O Hand of Glory, shed thy light. 

Direct us to our spoil to-night. 

Flash out thy light, O skeleton hand. 

And guide the feet of our trusty band.*' 

It is also stated that the " Hand of Glory '* would cease to take effect, 
and thieves could not make use of it, if the threshold of the door of the house, 
and other places by which they might enter, were anointed with an unguent 
composed of the gall of a black cat, the fat of a white hen and the blood of 
a screech-owl ; which mixture must necessarily be prepared during the dog- 
days (quoted by Brand, Popular Aniiquitiei of Great JBrikun, 1893, vol. iii, 
p. S79)< See also Baring-Gould, Curious Myitis of ike Middle Ages, pp. 405- 
409 ; Waldau, Bokmsche Marchen, p. S 60 ; and Kuhn, Westfalische Marchen, 
vol. i, p. 146. 

In the Middle Ages it appears that the most potent form of candle was 
that of a newly bom child, which, anointed with grease and ignited, would 
make the thief invisible, and cause everyone in the house to fidl fast asleep. 
!r the seventeenth century it is recorded that, in order to get the most 
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efficient candle possible, thieves were known to have murdered pregnant 
women in order to extract the unborn child’s finger (see A. Wuttke, Der 
devtscke Folk/taberglaube der Gegenwart^ Berlin, 1900, p. 1S4 ; and references 
in Frazer, op. oi/., vol. i, p. 149»*). 

It seems very probable that all these modem survivals are partly the 
outcome of primitive ideas of homoeopathic magic, but there is also the second 
point to be considered — the connection of the custom with the mandrake. 
That it has a very close connection is obvious on etymological grounds. 
The expression Hand of Glory *’ is merely the translation of the French 
''Main de Gloire,” which is a corruption of the old French Mandegloire 
— i.c. niandragore, mandragora, the mandrake. 

A glance at the curious customs connected with this plant will show 
how closel}^ they are allied to those of the " Hand of Glory*' in North Britain. 

The plant itself is a native of the Levant, and is found in the Greek 
Islands of the Mediterranean. In a most interesting and important paper on 
"The Origin of the Cult of Aphrodite,'* BulL John Rolands Library^ October to 
December 1 91 6 (and reprinted in his AscetU of Olympus), Dr J. Rendel Harris 
shows Aphrodite to be a personification of the mandrake or love-apple. It 
was, however, the root, and not the fruit, of the herb which entered so largely 
into European superstition and witchcraft. 

The most familiar mention of the mandrake is probably Miat in Genesis 
XXX, 14, where ilachel, having obtained Reuben's mandrakes, conceived and 
bore a son, Joseph. This is according to the original Hebrew tradition/ and 
similar superstitions still linger in the Holy Land to-day. 

In Folk-Lore of the Old Testament^ vol. ii, chap, vii, p. 373 el seq.^ Frazer 
has collected much useful material on mandrakes, so that there is no necessity 
to cover the ground again. It will suffice merely to say that owing to the 
peculiar shape of the root of the mandrake, in that it resembled the lower 
portion of the human body, all kinds of human attributes became attached to 
it. It gave forth terrible groans and yells when pulled up, usually causing 
death to the would-be possessor ; hence it was considered best to tie the tail 
of a dog to the root and entice the animal towards you — ^the dog would be 
killed, but the herb would be yours. It was closely connected with death, 
and usually with that of a criminal, and originated in the juices from the 
hanged man's body. Hence it was always to be found under a gallows. 
This curious connection seems to have originated in mediaeval magical beliefs 
which saw in the strangely shaped root a diminutive replica of a human body 
— the seed which germinated it being dropped on the ground from the hanged 
man. The powers attributed to the herb were many and varied. Some were 
particularly efficient in curing barrenness in women, and acted as love-charms ; 
others made the wearer invulnerable or inviolable, and most were capable of 
^revealing the hidden treasures of the earth. 

It is very interesting to find the human-iat candle mentioned in 
Somadeva's tales, especially as it is connected with thieving ; but, as Bloom- 
field has shown ("Art of Stealing in Hindu Fiction," Amer, Joam. PAtV., 
vol. xliv, 1933, pp. 118, 11^), magical precautions enter largely into thieving 
practices of the East. 
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Apart from the mandrake references given hy Fraser, the following from 
Notet and Qaeriet, 8th series, vol. iii, 24th June 1898, p. 498, will be fimiid 
asefhl: Gerarde’s Herbal^ 1597; A. Dyce, Gbauaj to SktAapeare’t Workt; 
T. F. Tbiselton-Dyer, FoHc-Lon of PUatU; A. S. Falmer, Fotk Bh/taoh^i 
M. D. Conway, Myttie Trea and Flawerti Fraser’s Magniae, 1870, vol. ii, 
p. 705; Att the Year Roaad, 2nd series, voL x, p. 520; vol. xxxvi, pp. 371, 
413; ^Hoxtia,JDiciioHatyoftkeKatandHidoryofiieBibki Nares’s Gihuoiy, 
and Josephns'a Ware of the JeUe, cap. xxv, under " Baaras-root.'* 

There is a good collection of mandrakes ai the Wellcome Historical and 
Medical Museum, Wigmore Street, W. The exhibit includes dried mandrakes, 
a specimen preserved in sfurit, and numerous reproductions from old MSS. 
representing the "male” and "female” mandrakes, and showing the plant 
being uprooted by a dog as described above. — N.if.p. 



BOOK VII: RATNAPRABHA 


CHAPTER XXXV 

INVOCATION 

M ay the head of Siva, studded with the nails of 
Gauil engaged in playfully pulling his hair, and 
so appearing rich in many moons,* procure you 
prosperity. 

May the God of the Elephant Face,* who, stretching 
forth his trunk wet with streaming ichor, curved at the 
extremity, seems to be bestowing successes, protect you. 


Thus the young son of the King of Vatsa, having 
married in Kau^ambl Madanamanchuka, whom he loved 
as his life, remained living as he chose, with his ministers 
Gomukha and others, having obtained his wi^. 

And once on a time, when the feast of spring had arrived, 
adorned with the gushing notes of love-intoxicated cuckoos, 
in which the wind from the Malaya mountain set in motion 
by force the dance of the creepers, the feast of spring delight- 
ful with the hum of bees, the prince went to the garden with 
his ministers to amuse himself. After roaming about there, 
his friend Tapantaka suddenly came, with his eyes expanded 
with ddight, and stuping up to him said : Prince, 1 have 
seen not far from here a wondoful maiden, who has de- 
scended from heaven and is standing under an aAoka-tree, 
and that very maiden, who illumines the regions with her 
beauty, advancing towards me with her friends, sent me here 
bO summon you.** 

^ The ciditte under the e of camira should be erased in Dr Bropkhaus’s 
text. 

* (3a9eifta« who bestows success or the reverse, and is invoked in all 
undertakings. I read haram dSnambktua, 

VSi 
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When NaravShanadatta heard that, being eager to see 
her, he went quickly with his ministers to the foot of the tree. 
He beheld there that fair one, with her rolling eyes like bees, 
with her lips red like shoots, beautiful with breasts firm as 
clusters, having her body yellow with the dust of flowers, 
removing fatigue by her loveliness,^ like the goddess of the 
garden appearing in a visible shape suited to her deity. 
And the prince approached the heavenly maiden, who bowed 
before him, and welcomed her, for his eyes were ravished 
with her beauty. 

Then his minister Gomukha, after all had sat down, asked 
her : “ Who are you, auspicious one, and for what reason 
have you come here ? ” When she heard that, she laid 
aside her modesty in obedience to the irresistible decree of 
Love, and frequently stealing sidelong glances at the lotus 
of Naravahanadatta*s face, with an eye that shed matchless 
affection, slie began thus at length to relate her own history. 

49. Story of Batnaprabhd 

There is a mountain-chain called Himavat, famous in 
the three worlds ; it has many peaks, but one of its peaks 
is the mount of Siva, which is garlanded with the brightness 
of glittering jewels, and flashes with gleaming snow, and, like 
the expanse of the heaven, cannot be measured. Its plateaux 
are the home of magic powers and of magic herbs, which 
dispel old age, death and fear, and are to be obtained by the 
favour of Siva. With its peaks yellow with the brightness 
of the bodies of many Vidyadharas, it transcends the glory of 
the peaks of Sumeru itself, the mighty hill of the immortals. 

On it there is a golden city called Kanchanai^pnga, which 
gleams refulgent with brightness, like the palace of the Sun. 
It extends many yojanasf and in it there lives a king of the 
Vidyadharas named Hemaprabha, who is a firm votary of 
the husband of Uma. And thou^ he has many wives he 
has only one queen, whom he loves dearly, named Alankara- 
prabha, as dear to him as Rohu^ to the moon. With her 
^he virtuous king used to rise up in the morning and bathe, 

^ The woru also means shade/’ * See Vol. I, p. — n.m.p. 
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THE CUBSE OF CHILDLESSNESS 

and worship duly Siva and his wife Gauii, and then he would 
descend to the world of men, and give to poor Brahmans 
every day a thousand gold pieces mixed with jewels. And 
then he returned from earth and attended to his kingly 
duties justly, and then he ate and drank, abiding by his vow 
like a hermit. 

While days elapsed in this way, melancholy arose once 
in the bosom of the king, caused by his childlessness, but 
suggested by a passing occasion. And his beloved Queen 
Alankaraprabha, seeing that he was in very low spirits, asked 
him the cause of his sadness. Then the king said to her : 

I have all prosperity, but the one grief of childlessness 
afflicts me, O Queen. And this melancholy has arisen in 
my breast on the occasipn of calling to mind a tale, which 1 
heard long ago, of a virtuous man who had no son.” 

Then the queen said to him : ” Of what nature was that 
tale?” When asked this question, the king told her the 
tale briefly in the following words : — 


49a. Sattva^Ua and the Two TreoMiree 

In the town of ChitrakQta there was a king named 
BrShma^avara, rightly named, for he was devoted to 
honouring Brahmans. He had a victorious servant named 
SattvaSla, who devoted himself exclusively to war, and 
every month Sattvaffla received a hundred gold pieces from 
that king. But, as he was munificent, that gold was not 
enough for him^ especially as his childlessness made the 
pleasure of giving the sole pleasure to which he was addicted. 
Sattva^ila was continually reflecting : ** The Disposer has 
not given ihe a son to gladden me, but he has given me the 
vice of generosity, and that too without wealth. It is better 
to be produced in the world as an old barren tree or a stone 
than as a poor man altogether abandoned to the vice of 
giving away money.” 

But once on a time SattvaSla, while wandering in a 
garden, happened by luck to find a treasure ; and with the 
hdp of his servants he quickly brought home that hoard,, 
which gleamed with much gold and glittered with priceless 
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stones. Out of that he provided himself with pleasures, 
gave wealth to Br&hmans, slaves and friends, and thus 
the virtuous man spent his life. 

Meanwhile his relations, beholding this, guessed the 
secret, and went to the king’s palace, and of their own accord 
informed the king that SattvaSla had found a treasure. 
Then SattvaSla was summoned by the king, and by order 
of the doorkeeper remained standing for a moment in a 
lonely part of the king’s courtyard. There, as he was 
gprfttnhing the earth with the hilt of a VU&oajra^ that was 
in his hand, he found another large treasure in a copper 
vessel. It appeared like his own heart, displayed openly 
for him by Hestiny, pleased with his virtue, in order that 
he might propitmte the king with it. So he covered it up 
with earth as it was before, and when summoned by 
the doorkeeper entered the king’s presence. 

When he had made his bow there, the king himself 
said: “I have come to learn that you have obtained a 
treasure, so surrender it to me.” And Sattva^la for his part 
answered him then and there : “ O King, tell me : shall I 
give you the first treasure I found, or the one I found to- 
day ? ” The king said to him: “Give the one recently 
found.” And thereupon SattvaSQa went to a corner of the 
king’s courtyard and gave him up the treasure. 

Then the king, being pleased with the treasmre, dismissed 
SattvaSla with these words : “ Enjoy the first-found treasure 
as you please.” So Sattvafila returned to his house. There 
he remained, increasing the propriety of his name with gifts 
enj<^ments, and so managing to dispel somehow or 
other the melancholy caused by the affliction of childlessness. 


49. Story of Ratnaprabhd 

“ Such is the story of Sattva^ila, which I heard long ago, 
and because I have recalled it to mind I remain sorrowful 
through thinking over the fact that I have no son.” When 
the Queen Alank&raprabhft was thus addressed by her 

^ 1 have no idea what this word btSoajra means. It is translated bj 
Biditlii^ and Roth : tm vie «a Doitnerkeil tuueeheedee JfVeHtzeug. 
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THE OFFERING OF VILVA FRUITS 

husband Hemaprabha, the King of the Vidyadharas, she 
answered him : “ It is true. Fortune does assist the brave 
in this way. Did not SattvaSla, when in difficulties, obtain 
a second treasure ? So you too will obtain your desire by 
the power of your courage. As an example of the truth of 
this, hear the story of Vikramatunga. 


49b. The Brave King Vikramatunga 

There is a city called Pataliputra, the ornament of the 
earth, filled with various beautiful jewels, the colours of which 
are so disposed as to form a perfect scale of colour. In that 
city there dwelt long ago a brave king named Vikrama- 
tunga, who in giving ^ never turned his back on a suppliant, 
nor in fighting on an enemy. That king one day entered 
the forest to hunt and saw there a Br5.hman offering a 
sacrifice with vilva ^ fruits. When he saw him he was 
desirous to question him, but avoided going near him, and 
went ofi! to a great distance with his army in his ardour for 
the chase. For a long time he sported with deer and lions, 
that rose up and fell slain by his hand, as if with foes,” and 
then he returned and beheld the Brahman still intent on 
his sacrifice as before, and going up to him he bowed before 
him, and asked him his name and the advantage he hoped 
to derive from offering the vilva fruits. 

Then the Briihman blessed the king and said to him : 
“ I am a Brahman named ' NagaiSarman, and hear the 
fruit I hope from my sacrifice. When the Gkxl of Fire is 
pleased with this vilva sacrifice, then vilva fruits of gold will 
come out of the fire-cavity. Then the God of Fire will 
appeiur in bodily form and grant me a boon ; and so 
I have spent much time in offering vilva fruits. But so 

* Possibly there is a pun here ; dSna, “ giving,” also means " catting.” 

* The fruit of the Bel, well known to Anglo-Indians. 

* B. reads kaighakaik for kandtikai^ Thus in the D. text the simile is 
one of playing with the ball. As the king kills in the sport of the chase so 
he gives the impression of playing with balls; ulpataU denotes the **ri»ng 
up ” of the wounded or hunted deer and at the same time the jumping of the 
ball ; both poioa/i, the animals when hit and unable to arise from the pound, 
the balls when coming down. See Speyer, op. at., p. 11 1 .-> n .> i . p . 
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little is my merit that ev&x now the C!od of five is not 
propitiated .*’ ' 

Wlira he said this, that king of resolute valour answered 
him ; ** Then give me one mica fruit that I may offw it, and 
I will to-day, O Brahman, render the God of Eire propitions 
to you.** Then the BrShman said to the king : How will 
you, unchastened and impure, propitiate that God of Eire, 
who is not satisfied with me, who remain thus fiuthfril to my 
vow and am chastened ? ** 

When the Brahman said this to him, the king said to him 
again : “ Never mind ; give me a oihwtfruit and in a mxxnent 
you shall bdiold a wonder.** Then the Brahman, full of 
curiosity, gave a vibm fruit to the king, and he then and 
there meditated with soul of firm valour : “ H thou art not 
satisfied with this vUoa fruit, O God of Fire, then I will offer 
thee my own head,** and thereupon offered the fruit. And 
the seven-rayed god appeared from the sacrificial cavity, 
bringing the king a golden tfUoa fruit as the fitiit of his tree 
of valour. And the Fire God, present in visible form, said 
to that king : ** 1 am {deased with thy courage, so receve a 
boon, O King.** 

When the magnanimous king heard that, he bowed be- 
fne him, and said : Grant this Brahman his wish. What 
other boon do 1 require ? ** On hearing this speech of the 
king’s the Fire God was much pleased, and said to him: 

** O King, this BrShman shall become a great lord of wealth, 
and thou also my favour shalt have the p]XMq)erity of thy 
treasury ever undiminished.** 

When the Fire God had, in these words, bestowed the 
boon, the Brahman asked him thi& question : ** Thou hast 
appeared swiftly to a king that acts according to his own 
will, but oat to me that am under vows : why is this, O 
revered otm ? ** Ihen the Fire God, the giv« of boons, 

* For reCmnees to fire-voiriiip see VoL II, pp. SS6, 257. On p. 256 
1 desciilwd the three ires as na^miigmh boMSgn and vg^km. These an, 
howesW; 'file three 6res of modem Brthman titoal. The Vedic fires which 
I sjliiisld hare menthmed are: d d tM pa and the iArntm Og a. 

In Mann 100, 185) taro additional fires are also given: aMga and 
OmtOa/mi bnt the first three, adlecUvelr known as <ref^ sre the most 
in^pqrlant. — wuiar. 
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THE BRAHMAN LAD 

answered : ** If I had not granted him an interview this 
king of fierce courage would have offered his head in sacrifice 
to me. Ijn this world successes quickly befall those of fierce 
spirit, but they come slowly, O BrShman, to those of dull 
spirit like thee.** 

Thus spake the God of Fire, and vanished, and the Brah- 
man Nfiga^orman took leave of the king, and in course of 
time became very rich. But the King Vikramatunga, whose 
courage had been thus seen by his dependents, returned 
amid their plaudits to his town of Pateliputra. 

When the king was dwelling there, the warder Satrunjaya 
entered suddenly one day and said secretly to him : There 
is standing at the door, O King, a Brahman lad, who says 
his name is Datta^man ; he wishes to make 
Pkibuopker't a representation to you in private.” The king 
gave the order to introduce him, and the lad was 
introduced, and after blessing the king he bowed before him 
and sat down. And he made this representation : “ King, 
by a certain device of powder I know how’ to make always 
excellent gold out of copper.* For that device was shown 

^ The history oft alchemy^ or the pretended art of transmuting the base 
metals into noble ones^ has occupied sages from the time of the Alexandrian 
Oreeks in the c^arly centuries of the Christian era. This eternal longing 
lifter wealth through the .nedium of so-called scientific research gave rise to 
the term philosopher’s stone/' which *|>ossessed the wonderful property of 
•converting everything into solid gold. It was in searching for this treasure 
that Botticher stumbled on the invention of Dresden porcelain manufacture ; 
Roger Bacon on the composition of gunpowder; Geber on the properties 
of acids; Van Helmont on the nature of gas; and Dr Glauber on the 
^'salts’* which bear his name (Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 
p. 971). 

In India the legends connected with the ** philosopher’s stone ” are many 
and varied. Crooke (cp. cU,, vol. 11^ p. 15) tells one of the great Chandra 
Varma^ who was bom of the embraces of Chandrama, the moon-god, who 
poBsessed the power of converting iron into gold. Laliya, a blacksmith of 
Ahmadabid, made an axe for a Bhil, who returned and complained that it 
'•‘ Ottld not cat. Laliya, on looking at it, found that the blade had been turned 
into gold. On questioning the Bhil, he ascertained.^ that he had tried to 
sharpen it on what tamed out to be the philosopher’s stone. Laliya, by 
possession of the stone, acquired great wealth, and was finally attacked by 
the king’s troops. At last he was obliged to throw the stone into the 
Bhadra^ river, where it still lies, but once some iron chains were let 
I'OL. ni. 
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me by my spiritual teacher, and I saw with m ' own eyes 
that he made gold by that device.” 

Wlien the lad said this, the king ordered copper to be 
brought, and when it was melted the lad threw the powder 
upon it. But while the powder was being thrown an in- 
visible Yakslia carried it off, and the king alone saw him, 
liaving propitiated the God of Fire. And that copper did 
not turn into gold, as the powder did not reach it ; thrice 
did the lad make the attempt and thrice his labour was in 
vain. Then the king, first of brave men, took the powder 
from the desponding lad and himself threw it on the melted 
copper; when lie threw the powder the Yaksha did not 
intercept it, but went away smiling. Accordingly the 
copper became gold by contact with that powder. Then 
the boy, astonished, asked the king for an explanation, and 
the king told him the incident of the Yaksha, just as he had 
seen it. And having learned in this way the device of the 
powder from that lad, the king made him marry a wife, and 


down into the water, and when they touched it the links were converted 
into gold. 

For another legend see Jarrett, A^tn-i-Akbofi, vol. ii, p. 197. 

The literature and bibliographies on alchemy are, of course, very greats 
and cannot be given here. It will suffice merely to draw attention to a few 
general articles and the chief of the bibliographies. 

A useful introductory article is that by H. M. Ross in the Ewcy, Bril,, 
vol. i, pp. 519-5S2, while fuller articles are those by E. Riess, Cam de Vaux, 
and T. Barnes in Hastings’ Enty, Rel. Eth,, vol. i, pp. S87-298. Reference 
should also be made to Thorndike, Hislory of Ma^ and ExperimenUU Science 
(see Indices in each volume under ** Alchemy ” and Philosopher’s Stone ”) ; 
and Lewis Spence, Encychpcedia of OccuUim, 19S0, pp. 232*283. For 
bibliographies of works on alchemy see Lenglet du Fresnoy, Hitioire de la 
PhUosophie Hertniiique, Accompagnie d'un caialogue raieonnS dee dcrhromr de c^te 
science, Paris et La Haye, 1740 (see particularly yol. iii); Hermann Kopp, 
Die Akhemie in Ulterer and neuerer ZeiL Ein Bkiirag znr Culiurgeechichte, 
2 Thle, Heidelberg, 1886; H. C. Bolton, Catalogue of fVorte on Akkemy and 
Chemietn/ exhibited id the Grolier Club, New York, 1891 ; J. Ferguson, BibUotheca 
Chemka, Glasgow, 1906; and A. £. Waite, The Hermedc and Alckemkt^ 
Writings of Philippas /ureobts Theophraelue Bombast, of Hohenhebn, 2 vols., 
London, 1894. To this latter author I am indebted for several of the above 
references. 

We shall meet with the '^philosopher’s stone” again in the Ocean of' 
Story, Chapter XLIIL— n.ii.p. 
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gave him all he wished, and having his treasury prosperously 
filled by means of the gold produced by that device, he 
himself enjoy^ great happiness, together with his wives, and 
made Bri^mans rich. 

49. Story of Batnaprabhd 

Thus you see that the Lord grants their desires to men 
of fierce courage, seeming to be either terrified or pleased by 
them. And who, O King, is of more firm valour or more 
generous than you ? So Siva, when propitiated by you, 
will certainly give you a son ; do not sorrow.” 

The King Hemaprabha, when he heard this noble speech 
from the mouth of Queen Alankaraprabha, believed it and 
was pleased. And he considered that his own heart, radiant 
with cheerfulness, indicated that he would certainly obtain 
a son by propitiating Siva. 

The next day after this he /ind his wife bathed and wor- 
shipped Siva, and he gave ninety millions of gold pieces to 
the Brahmans, and without taking food he went through 
ascetic practices in front of Siva, determined that he would 
either leave the body or propitiate the god, and continuing 
in asceticism he praised the giver of boons, the husband of 
the daughter of the mountain,* that lightly gave away the 
sea of milk to his votary Uparaanyu, saying : Honour to 
thee, O husband of Gaurl, who art the cause of the creation, 
preservation and destruction of the world, who dost assume 
the eight special forms of ether and the rest.* Honour to 
thee, who sleepest on the ever-expanded lotus of the heart, 
that art Sambhu, the swan dwelling in the pure Manasa 
lake.’ Honour to thee, the exceeding marvellous Moon, of 
divine brightness, pure, of watery substance, to be beheld by 
those whose sins are put away ; to thee whose beloved is 
half thy body,’ and who nevertheless art supremely chaste. 

* Parvatl or Durga, the wife of Siva. 

* The others are the San, Fire, Water, Earth, Air, the Moon and the 
oflSciating Br&hman. For the latter is sometimes substitated paiupati, or lord 
of animals. 

* Possibly it also means “the swan of the temple of the mind.” 

* An allusion to the Aidha-nariivara form of Siva. 
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Honour to thee, who didst create the world by a wish, and 
art thyself the world.” 

When the king had praised Siva in these words, and fasted 
for three nights, the god appeared to him in a dream and 
spake as follows : “ Rise up, O King. There shall be bom 
to thee a heroic son that shall uphold thy race. And thou 
shalt also obtain by the favour of Gauri a glorious daughter, 
who is destined to be the queen of that trCasure-house of 
glory, Naravahanadatta, your futture emporor.” When Siva 
had said this he disappeared, and Hemaprabha woke up, 
delighted, at the close of night. And by telling his dream 
he gladdened his wife Alankaraprabha, who had been told 
the same by Gauri in a dream, and dwelt on the agreement 
of the two visions. And then the king rose up and bathed 
and worshipped Siva, and after .giving gifts, broke his fast, 
and kept high festival. 

Then, after some days had passed, the Queen Alankara- 
prabha became pregnant by that king, and delighted her 
beloved by her face redolent of honey, with wildly rolling 
The Birth of cycs, SO that it resembled a pale lotus with bees 
Vajraprabka hovering round it. Then she gave birth in due 
time to a son (whose noble lineage was proclaimed by 
the elevated longings of her pregnancy), as the sky gives 
birth to the orb of day. As soon as he was bom the 
lying-in chamber was illuminated by his might, and so 
was made red as vermilion. And his father gave to that 
infant, that brought terror to the families of his enemies, 
the name of Vajraprabha, that had been appointed for him 
by a divine voice. Then the boy grew by degrees, being 
filled with accomplishments, and causing the exultation of 
his family, as the new moon fills out with digits * and causes 
the sea to rise. 

Then, not long after, the queen of that King Hema- 
prabha again became pregnant. And when she was pregnant 
she sat upon a golden throne and became truly the jewel of 
the harem, adding special lustre to her settings. And in a 
chariot, in the shape of a beautiful lotus, manufactured by 
help of magic science, she roamed about in the sky, since her 
‘ KaUi, “digit of the moon” and also “accomplishment” 
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pregnant longings assumed that form.' But urhoi the due 
time came a daughter was born to that queen, whose birth 
by the favour of Gauri was a suffimnt guarantee ci ho* 
loveliness. And this voice was then heard frean heaven : 
** She shall be the wife of Naravahanadatta,** which agreed 
with the words of Siva’s revelation. And the king was just 
as much delighted at her birth as he was at that of his son. 
and gave her the name of RatnaprabhS. 

And Ratnaprabha, adorned with her own science, grew 
up in tlie liousc of her father, producing illumination in all 
the quarters of the sky. Then the king made his son Vajra- 
prabha, who had begun to wear armour, take a wife, and 
appointed him Crown Prince. And he devolved on him the 
burden of the kingdom, and remained at ease ; but still one 
anxiety lingered in his heart, anxiety about the marriage of 
his daugb^i** 

One day the king beheld that daughter, who was fit to 
be given away in marriage, sitting near him, and said to the 
Queen Alankaraprabha, who was in his presence : ** Observe, 
Queen, a daughter is a great misery in the three worlds, even 
though she is the ornament of her family — a miscary, alas ! 
even to the great. For this Ratnaprabha though modest, 
learned, young and beautiful, afflicts me because she has not 
obtained a husband.*’ The queen said to him : ** She was 
proclaimed by the gods as the destined wife of Narava- 
hanadatta, our future emperor; why is sbe not given 
to him ? ” When the queen said this to him, the king 
answered : “ In truth the maiden is fortunate that shall 
obtain him for a bridegroom. For he is an incarnation of 
Kahna upon earth. But he has not as yet attained his divine 
nature; therefore I am now waiting for his attainment of 
superhuman knowledge.”' 

While he was thus speaking, Ratnaprabha, by means of 
those accents of her father, which entered her ear like the 
'vords of the bewildering spdl of the God of Love, became as 
if bewildered, as if possessed, as if asleep, as if in a picture, 

* For tbe dohada moUj' or ** Lon^ngs of the Pt^nant Woman** see 
VoL 1, Amiendix III, fqk 2SI-9SS . — 

* The ridgS of the Vidyadhaias. i read 
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and her heart was captivated by that bridegroom. Then 
with difficulty she took a respectfhl leave of her parents, and 
went to her own private apartments, and managed at length 
to get to sleep at the end of the night. 

Then the goddess Gauri, being full of pity for her, gave 
her this command in a dream : “ To-morrow, my daughter, 
js an auspicious day ; so thou must go to the city of Kau- 
iS&mbi and see thy future husband ; and thence thy father, 
O au^icious one, will himself bring thee and him into this 
his city, and celebrate your marriage.” So in the morning, 
when she woke up, she told that dream to her mother. Then 
her mother gave her leave to go, and she, knowing by 
her superhuman knowledge that her bridegroom was in the 
garden, set out from her own city to visit him. 


M “ Thou knowest, O my husband, that I am that 
Ratnaprabh&, arrived to-day in a moment, full of impatience, 
and you all know the sequel.” When he heard this speech 
of hors, that in sweetness exceeded nectar, and beheld the 
body of the Vidyfidhari that was ambrosia to the eyes, 
Naravihanadatta in his heart blamed the Creator, saying to 
himself : ** Why did he not make me all eye and ear ? ” 
And he said to her : ** Fortunate am I ; my birth and life 
has obtained its fruit, in that I, O beautiful one, have been 
thus visited by thee out of affection ! ” 

When they had thus exchanged the protestations of 
new love, suddenly the army of the VidySdharas was be- 
held tha% in the heaven. Ratnaprabha said immediately : 

is my fath^ come.” And the King Hemaprabha 
descended from heaven with his son. And with his son 
Vajraprabha he approached that NaravShanadatta, who 
gave him a courteous wdcome. And while they stood for a 
moment payii^ one another the customary compliments, thr 
King of Vatsa, who had heard of it, came with his ministers. 
A]]4 then that Hemaprabha told the king, after he had per- 
farmed towards him the rites of hospitality, the whole story 
exactly as it had been related by Ratnaprabhft, and said : 
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knew by the power of my supernatural knowledge that 
my daughter had come here, and I am aware of all that has 
happened in this place.^ 

For he will afterwards possess such an imperial chariot. 
Pray consent, and then thou shalt behold in a short time 
thy son, the prince returned here, united to his wife 
Ratnaprabha.” 

After he had addressed this prayer to the King of 
Vatsa, and he had consented to his ^vish, that Hemaprabha, 
with his son, prepared that chariot by his own magic skill 
and made Naravahanadatta ascend it, together with Ratna- 
prabhi., whose face was cast down from modesty, followed 
by Gomuklia and the others, and Yaugandharayana, who 
was also deputed to accompany him by his father, and thus 
Hemaprabha took him to his own capital. Kanchana^ingaka. 

And Naravahanadatta, when he reached that city of his 
father-in-law, saw that it was all of g'old, gleaming with 
golden ramparts, embraced, as it were, on all sides Avith rays 
Naraeahana- issuing out like shoots, and so stretching forth 
daUa marries innumerable arms in eagerness of love for that 
^*“*“^’™**? son-in-law. There the King Hemaprabha, of 
high enterprise, gave Ratnaprabha with due ceremonies to 
him, as the sea gave Lakshmi to Vishim. And he gave him 
glittering heaps of jewels, gleaming like innumerable wed- 
ding fires lighted.* And in the city of that festive prince, 

« * 

^ Here Professor Brockimus sus|iects a hiatus. 

^ Cf. this with the ^'jewel-lamps'* in Vol. II, pp. 161 - 1 6 }), and on pp. 

132m of this volume, and with the luminous carbuncle in Gesta Romano^ 
mm, evii. Sir Thomas Browne, in his Vulgar Errors, Book II, chap, v, says: 

Whether a carbuncle doth flame in the dark, or shine like a coal in the 
night, though generally agi*eed on by common believers, is very much 
questioned by many.*' See also Simrock's Deutsche Volksbiidter, vol. i, p. 301 ; 
vol. iii, p. 1 2 ; vol. vi, p. 289. Lucian in his De Dea Sifria, chap, xxxii, speaks 
of a precious stone of the name of A.vxv($, which was bright enough to light 
up a whole temple at night. We read in the history of the Pseudo-Callisihenes, 
Book II, chap, xlii, that Alexander found in the belly of a fish a precious 
stone which he had set in gold and used at night^^ a lamp. See also 
Baring-Gould's Curious Myths of the Middle Ages^ p. 42 ; Gaai, Marchen der 

Magyaren, p. 155; Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, iii, 14. To the references 

given above I would add Clouston, Flwvers from a Persian Garden, 1894, 
pp. 196-{97 ; and Chauvin, op. ciU, v, p. — n.m.p. 
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who was showering wealth, even the houses, bong draped 
mth flags, appeared as if they had received changes of 
raimrat. And NaravShanadatta, having performed tlie 
auspicious ceremony of n.arriage, remained there enjoying 
heavenly pleasures with Ratnaprabha. And he amused 
himself by looking in her company at beautiful temples of 
the gods in gardens and lakes, having ascended with her the 
heaven by the might of her science. 

So, a^r he had lived some days with his wife in the city 
of the King of the Vidyadharas, the son of the King of Vatsa 
determined, in accordance with the advice of Yaugandhara* 
ya^ to return to his own city. Then his mother-in-law 
performed for him the auspicious ceremonies previous to 
starting, and his father-in-law .again honoured him and his 
minister, and then he set out with Hemaprabha and his 
son, accompanied by his beloved, having again ascended that 
chariot. He soon arrived, like a stream of nectar to the 
eyes of his mother, and entered his city with Hemaprabha 
and his son and his own followers, bringing with him his 
^vife, who made the King of Vatsa rejoice exceedingly with 
delight at beholding her. The King of Vatsa, of exalted 
fortune, >vith VasavadattIL, welcomed that son, who bowed 
at his feet with his wife, and honoured Hemaprabha his new 
connection, as well as his son, in a manner conformable to 
his own dignity. Then, after that King of the Vidyadharas, 
Hemaprabha, had taken leave of the lord of Vatsa and his 
family, and had flown up into the heaven and gone to his own 
city, that Naravahanadatta, together with Ratnaprabha and 
^ladanamanchuka, spent that day in happiness surrounded 
by his friends. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


IT 'THEN that Naravahanadatta had thus obtained a 
Vi/ M new and lovely bride of the Vidyadhara Tac«*. 

T T and was the next day with her in her house, there 
came in the moming to the door, to visit him, his ministers 
Gomukha and others. They were stopped fm a moment at 
the door by the female warder and announcsed within ; then 
they entoed and were courteously received, and Ratna- 
prabha said to the warder : ** The door must not again be 
closed against the entrance of my husband’s firiends, for 
they are as dear to me as my own body. And I do not think 
that this is the way to gua^ female apmtments.” 

After she had addressed the female warder in these words, 
she said in turn to her husband : “ My husband, T am going 
to say something which occurs to me, so listen. I consider 
that the strict seclusion of women is a mere social custom, 
or rather folly produced by jealoui^. It is of no use what- 
ever. Women of good family are guarded by their own 
virtue as their' only chamberlain. But eves C!od Himself 
can scarcely guard ‘the unchaste. Who can restrain a furious 
river and a passionate woman ? And now listen. I will tell 
you a story. 

50. Stery of King RcUnddhipaU and the White Elephant 

^vetaraimi 

There is here a great island in the midst of the sea, named 
RatnakOta. In it there lived in old times a king of great 
courage, a devoted worshipper of Vishnu, li^liy named 
RatnfidhipatL’ That king, in order to obtain the ctmquest 
of the earth, and all kings’ dau^ters as his wives, wo&t 
through a severe penance, to propitiate 'l^shnu. llie ador- 
able one, pleased with his penance, appeared m bodily form 
and thus commanded him : ** Rise iq>. King ; I am pleased 

* I.e, vapttme lord of jewels. 


1Q9 
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with thee, so I tell thee this. Listen ! There is in the land 
of Kalinga a Gandharva, who has become a white dephant ' 
by the curse of a hermit, and is known by the name of 
Svetaraihni. On account of the asceticism he performed in 
a former life, and on account of his devotion to me, that 
elephant is supematurally wise, and possesses the power of 
living through the sky, and of remembering his former birth. 
And 1 have given an order to that great elepliant, in accord- 
ance with which he will come of himself through the air and 
become thy beast of burden. That white elephant thou 
must mount, as the wielder of the thunderbolt mounts the 
elephant of the gods," and whatever king thou shalt travel 
through the air to visit, in fear shall bestow on thee, who art 
of god*like presence, tribute in the form of a daughter, for 1 
will myself command him to do so in a dream. Thus thou 
shalt conquer the whole cai'th, and all zenanas,^ and thou 
shalt obtain eighty thousand princesses.” 

When V^ishnu had said this he disappeared, and the king 
broke his fast, and the next day he beheld that elephant, 
which had come to him through the air. And when the 
elephant had thus placed himself at the king’s disposal he 
mounted him, as he had been bidden to do by Vishnu, and 
in this manner he conquered the earth and carried off the 
daughters of kings. And then the king dwelt there in 
Ratnaktlte with those wives, eighty thousand in number, 
amusing himself as he pleased. And in order to propitiate 
SvetaraiSmi, that celestial elephant, he fed every day five 
hundred Brahmans. 

Now once on a time the King Ratn&dhipati mounted 
that elephant, and, after roaming through the other islands, 
returned to his o>vn island. And as he was descending from 
The f:ieph<mt the sky it came to pass that a bird of the race of 
is wounded Garuda struck that excellent elephant with his 
beak. And the bird fled when the king struck him with 
the sharp elephaqt-hook, but the elephant fell on the 
ground stunned by the blow of the bird’s beak. The king 

^ For the great importance attached to the white elepliant in the East 
see N. W. Thomas, “Animals," Hastings' Enty. ReL Eth.,vo\. i, p. — n.h.p. 

^ I.e. as Indra mounts Ainivata. * See Vol. 11, p. l6Sn . — n.h.p. 
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got off his back, but the elephant, though he recovered his 
senses, was not able to rise up, in spite of tbe efforts made 
to raise him, and ceased eating. For five days the elephant 
remained in the same place where it had fallen, and the 
king was grieved and took no foc]4> and prayed as follows : 
** O guardians of the world, teach me some remedy in this 
difficulty ; otherwise I will cut off my own head and offer 
it to you.” 

When he had said this, he drew his sword, and was pre* 
paring to cut off his head, when immediately a bodiless voice 
thus addressed him from the sky : “ O King, do nothing 
rash ; if some chaste woman touches this elephant with her 
hand it will rise up, but not othenvise.” IVhen the king 
heard that he was glad, and summoned his own carefully 
guarded chief wife, Amntalati. IVhen the elephant did 
not rise up, though she touched it with her liand, the king 
had all his other wives summoned. But though they all 
touched the elephant in succession he did not rise* Up : the 
fact was, not one among them was chaste. 

Then the king, having beheld all those eighty thousand 
wives openly humiliated in the presence of men, being himself 
abashed” summoned all the women of his capital and made 
them touch the elephant one after another. And when in 
spite of it the elephant did not rise up, the king was asliamed, 
because there was not a single chaste woman in his city.’ 

’ This reminds us of the curious stoiy in Herodotus (II, iii), in which 
a certain Pharaoh was cursed with blindness for ten years owing to an act 
of arrogance on his part An oracle declared that in the eleventh year he 
would recover his sight by washing his eyes with the urine of a woman who 
had had intercourse with her own husband only, and had known no other 
man. He, therefore, made trial of his own wife first, and afterwards, when he 
did not recover his sight, he made trial of others indifferently ; and at length 
having recovered his sight, he eolleeted the women of whom he had made 
trial, except the one I7 washing in whose urine he fiad recovered his sight, 
into one cdty, which is now called Eiythrebolus, and when he had assembled 
*!«em together he had them all burned, together wiUi the city ; but the 
woman by washing in whose urine he recovered his sight he took to himself 
to wife. 

There is also a curious legend in Hebrew literature, in which King 
Solomon is upbraided by his mother for saying : *' One man out of a thousand 
have I found, but a woman have I not found” (Eccles. vii, 28). A priest and 
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And in the meanwhile a merchant named Harshagupta, 
who had acriired fimn TS.mniliptI,' having heard of that 
event, came there full of curiosity. And in his train there 
came a servant of tiie name of S^A-ati, who was devoted to 
her husband ; when she saw what had taken place, she said 
to him : I will touch tliis elephant mth my hand : and if 
1 have not even thought in mj*^ mind of any other man than 
my husband, may it rise up.** No sooner had she said this 
than she came up and touched the elephant with her hand, 
whereupon it rose up in sound health and began to eat.^ 
But when the people saAv the elephant Svetarahni rise up, 
they raised a shout and praised Sllnv'ail, saying : ** Such are 
tliese chaste wmnen, few and far between, who, like Siva, are 
able to create, preserv'c and destroy this world." The King 
Ratnadhipati also was pleased, and congratulated the chaste 
SUavati, and loaded her with innumerable jewels, and he also 
honoured her master, the merchant Harshagupta, and gave 
him a house near his own palace. And he determined to 
avoid all cranmunication w'ith his owui wives, and ordered that 
henceforth th^ should hav'e nothing but food and raiment. 

m woman th^ hands stuck to a flask sealed with the Ineffable Name. 
They finally go to Solomoii for belfi. Then he says : ** Whichever woman has 
not sinned^ let her place her hand upon the flask and the hands will be 
loosened.** Not one came forward. He then asked hts mother, and she 
shrank badc^ ranemberin^ her sin with David. He then asked the men, 
and only his faithful servant came forward and put his hand upon the flask. 
They were then released. King Solomon thus proved the truth of his 
statement. (See "Gaster, The Erempia of Ike RtAbu, p. 1S9, and variants on 
p. 248 under the heading ** Solomon and Worthless Woman.**) — N.if.i*. 

^ The modem Tamlufc. The district probably comprised the small but 
fertile tract of ooontiy lying to the westward of the Hughli river, from 
Baidwan and Kalna on the north to the banks of the Kosai river on the 
south (Cunningham’s Amdemi Chepgrupky of Mia, p. 304). 

* In the 115th tale of the Getia HomoMomw we read that two chaste 
virgins were able to InH to sleep and kill an elephant that no cme else 

could approadL As already explained (Vol. 1, p. l 66 ), the incident in 

our test la an exanqpic of both a test erf chastity** and '^act of truth** ntoiif 
*rhe powe r s attributed to diastity have been folly enumerated by many 
writers and nerd uc be detailed here. See, for instance, the various articles 
on **Chasti^** by Grawlcj, Rlqrs Davids, Walshe, Maclean, etc., in Hastings* 
£ 09 . BeL EUL, vol. hi, pp, 474-503. For a note on the Act of Truth ** motif 
see that at the end of tte chapter. — 
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Then the king, after he had taken his food, sent for the 
cliaste SSavati, and said to her at a private interview in the 
presence of Harshagupta : “ Silavatl, if you have any maiden 
TkeKmg youT father’s family, ^ve her to me, for 1 

ditrmardt know she will Certainly be like you.” When 
Ou Omau ijjg Uijg Silavati answered : “ I 

have a sister in TamraliptI named Rsjadatta; many her, 

0 King, if you vrish, for she is of distinguished beauty.” 
When she said this to the king, he consented, and said : 
“ So be it.” 

And ^ving determined on taking this step, he mounted, 
with Silavati and Harshagupta, the elephant Svetara^hni, 
that could fly through the air, and going in person to T&mra- 
liptl, entered the house of that mercdiant Harshagupta. 
There he asked the astrologers that very day what would 
be a favourable time for him to be married to Rajadatta, 
the sister of Silavati. And the astrologers, having inefOired 
under what stars both of them were born, said ; A favour- 
able conjuncture will come for you, O King, in three months 
from this time. But if you marry Rajadatta in the present 
positioir of the constellations she will witiiout fail prove 
unchaste.” 

Though the astrologers gave him tliis response, the king, 
being eager for a charming wife, and impatient of dwelling 
long alone, thus reflected : “ Away with smiples ! I will 
marry R&jadatt& here this very day. For she is the sister of 
the blameless Silavati and wiU never prove unchaste. And 

1 will place her in that uninhabited idand in the middle 
of the sea, where there is one «aapty palace, and that in- 
accessible spot I will surround with a guard of women ; so 
how can she become unchaste, as she can never see men ? ” 

Having formed this determination, the king that very 
day rashly married tiiat R&jadattft, whom Sflavala bestowed 
upon him. And after he had married hor, and had been 
reemved with the customary rites by Harshagupta, he took 
timt wife iemd, with her and Silavati, he mounted Svetaia&ni, 
and then in a moment went through the air to the land of 
RatnakCkta* where the people were anxiously expecting him. 
And he rewarded Silavati agmn so munificently that she 
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attained all her wishes, having reaped the fruit of her vow 
of chastity. Then he mounted his new wife R&jadatta on 
that same air-travelling elephant Svetara^i, and conveyed 
her carefully, and placed her in the empty palace in the island 
in the midst of the sea, inaccessible to man, with a retinue 
of women only. And whatever article she required, he con- 
^^ed there through the air on that elephant, so great was 
his distrust. And being devotedly attached to her, he always 
spent the night there, but came to Ratnakute in the day to 
transact his regal duties. 

Now one morning the king, in order to counteract an 
inauspicious dream, indulged with that Rajadatta in a 
drinking-bout for good luck. And though his wife, being 
intoxicated with that banquet, did not wish to let him go, 
he left her, and departed to Ratnakuto' to transact his busi- 
ness, for the royal dignitj’^ is an ever-exacting wife. There 
he remained performing his duties with anxious mind, which 
seemed ever to ask him why he left his wife there in a state 
of intoxication. 

And in the meanwhile Rajadatta, remaining alone in 
that inaccessible place, the female servants being occupied 
in culinary and other duties, saw a certain man come in at 
the door, like Fate determined to baffle all expedients for 
guarding her, and his arrival filled her with astonisliment. 
And that intoxicated woman asked him when he approached 
her : “ Who are you, and how have you come to this in- 
accessible place ? ” 

Then that man, who had endured ' many hardships, 
answered her : “ Fair one, I am a merchant’s son of Mathura 
named Yavanasena. And when my father died I was left 
Yaoanatena's helpless, and my relations took from me my 
Adventures property ; so I went to a foreign country and 
resorted to the miserable condition of being servant to 
another man. Then 1 with difficulty scraped together a 
little wealth by trading, and as 1 was going to another 
land 1 was plundered by robbers who met me on the 
way. Then 1 wandered about as a beggar, and, with come 
other men like myself, 1 went to a mine of jewels called 
Kuiakakshebra. There 1 engaged to pay the king his share. 
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and after digging up the earth in a trendi for a whole year 
I did not find a single jewel. So, while the other men, 
my fellows, were r^oicing over the jewels they had found, 
smitten with grief 1 retired to the shore of the sea and 
began to collect fuel. 

“ And while I was constructing with the fuel a funeral 
pyre, in order that I might enter the flame, a certain merchant 
named Jivadatta happened to come there; that merciful man 
dissuaded me from suicide, and gave me food, and as he 
was preparing to go in a ship to Svarnadvipa he took me 
on board with him. Then, as we were sailing along in the 
imdst of the ocean, after five days had passed, we suddenly 
beheld a cloud. The cloud discharged its rain in large drops, 
and that vessel was whirled round by the wind like the head 
of a mast elephant. Immediately the ship sank, but as fate 
would have it I caught hold of a plank just as I was sinking. 
I mounted on it, and thereupon the thunder-cloud- relccxed 
its fury, and, conducted by destiny, 1 reached this country, 
and have just landed in the forest. And seeing this palace 
1 entered, and 1 beheld here thee, O auspicious one, a rain 
of necta'* to my eyes, dispelling pain.*’ 

When he had said this, Rajadatta, maddened with love 
and wine, placed him on a couch and embraced him. Where 
there are these five fires, feminine nature, intoxication, 
private, the obtaining of a man, and absence of restraint, 
what chance for the stubble of character? So true is it, 
that a woman maddened by the God of Love is incapable of 
discrimination ; since this queen became enamoured of that 
loathsome castaway. 

In the meanwhile the King Ratnfidhipati, being anxious, 
.came swiftly from RatnakCi^, borne along on the sky-going 
elephant ; and entering his palace he beheld his wife Rfija- 
dattl, in the arms of that creature. When the king saw the 
man, though he felt tempted to slay him, he slew him not, 
because he fell at his feet and uttered piteous supplications. 
And beholding his wife terrified, and at tiic same time in- 
toxicated, he reflected : “ How can a woman that is addicted 
to wine, the chief ally of lust, be chaste? A lascivious 
woman. cannot be restrained even by being guarded. Can' 
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one fetter a whirlwind with one's arms ? This is the fruit 
of my not heeding the prediction of the astrologers. To 
whom is not the scorning of wise words bitter in its after- 
taste ? When I thought that she was the sister ci Silavatl 
I forgot that the K&lakfite poison was twin-bom with the 
Amjrita.^ Or rather who is able, even by doing the utmost 
of a man, to overcome the incalculable freaks of marvellously 
working Destiny ? ” 

Thus reflecting, the king was not wroth vrith anyone, and 
spared the merchant's son, her paramour, after asking him 
the story of his life. The merchant's son, when dismissed 
thence, seeing no other expedient, went out and beheld a 
ship coming, far off in the sea. Then he again mounted 
that plank, and, drifting about in the sea, cried out, puffing 
and blowing : “ Save me ! Save me ! " So a merchant, 
of the name of Krodhavarman, who was on that ship, drew 
that merchant’s son out of the water and made him his 
companion. Whatever deed is appointed by the Disposer 
to be the destruction of any man dogs his steps whitherso- 
ever he runneth. For this fool, when on the ship, was 
discovered by his deliverer secretly associating with his 
wife, and thereupon was cast by him into the sea and 
perished. 

In the meanwhile the King Ratn^dhipati caused the 
Queen HSjadatti. with her retinue to mount Svetarafrni, 
without allowing himself to be angry, and he carried her to 
Ratnakfite, and delivered her to SilavaU, and related that 
occurrence to her and his ministers. And he exclaimed: 
“ Alas, how much pain have 1 endured, whose mind has 
been devoted to these unsubstantial, insipid enjoyments! 
Therefore I will go to the forest, and take Hari as my 
r^ge, in order that I may never again be a vessel of such 
woes.” 

Thus he spake, mid though his sorrowing ministers and 
Silavati endeavoured to prevent him, he, being disgusted 
with the world, would not abandon his intention, llien, 
being ihdifferent to enjoyments, he first gave half of his 
trenistire to the virtuous Silavati, and the other half to the 

* Both were produced at the Churning of the Ocean. 
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BrfthmanSt and then that king made over in the prescribed 
form his kingdom to a Br&hman of great excellence, named 
P&pabhanjana. And after he had given away his kingdom 
he ordered Svetarai^i to be brought, with the 
object of retiring to a grove of asceticism, his 
subjects looking on with tearful eyes. No sooner 
was the elephant brought than it left the body 
a.nd became a man of god-like appearance, adorned with 
necklace and bracelet. When the king asked him who he 
was, and what was the meaning of all this, he answered : 

** We were two Gandharva brothers, living on the Malaya 
mountain; I was called Somaprabha, and the elder was 
Devaprabha. And my brother had but one wife, but she 
The Two was very dear to him. Her name was R&javatl. 
Bnthere Qne day he wajs wandering about with her in 
his arms, and happened to arrive, with me in his company, 
at a place called the dwelling of the Siddhas. There we 
both worshipped Vishnu in his temple, and began all of 
us to sing before the adorable one. In the meanwhile a 
Siddha came there, and stood regarding with fixed gaze 
Rajavatl, who was singing songs well worth hearing. And 
my brother, who was jealous, said, in his wrath, to that 
Siddha : * Why dost thou, although a Siddha, cast a longing 
look at another’s wife ? ’ 

Then the Siddha was moved- with anger, and said to him 
by way of a curse : * Fool, I was looking at her out of interest 
in her song, not out of desire. So fall thou, jealous one, into 
a mortal womb, together with her ; and then behold with 
thine own eyes thy wife in the embraces of another.’ When 
he had said this, I, being enraged at the curse, struck him, 
out of childish recklessness, with a white toy elephant of 
day, that I had in my hand. Then he cursed me in the 
following words : * Be bom again on the earth as an elephant, 
like that with which you have just struck me.’ 

**Then, being merciful, that Siddha allowed himself 
to iMfe propitiated by that brother of mine, Devaprabha, and 
ap{»inted for us both the following termination of the 
curse : * Hioug^ a mortal, thou shalt become, by the favour 
of Vishnu, the lord of an island, and shalt obtain as thy 
voii. m. H 
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servant this thy younger brother, who will have become an 
elephant, a beast of burden fit for gods. Thou shalt obtain 
eighty thousand wives, and thou shalt come to learn the 
unchastity of them all in the presence of men. Then thou 
shalt marry this thy present wife, who will have become a 
woman, and shalt see her with thine own eyes embracing 
another. Then thou shalt become sick in thy heart of the 
world, and shalt bestow thy realm on a Brahman, but when 
after doing this thou shalt set out to go to a forest of ascetics, 
thy younger brother shall first be released from his elephant 
nature, and thou also with thy wife shalt be delivered from 
thy curse.’ This was the termination of the curse appointed 
for us by the Siddha, and we were accordingly bom with 
different lots, on account of the difference of our actions in 
that previous state, and lo ! the end of our curse has now 
arrived.” 

Vvhen Somaprabha had said this, that King Ratnadhi- 
pati remembered his former birth, and said : “ True ! 1 am 
that very Devaprabha ; and this R&jadatta is my former 
wife Rajavati.” Having said this, he, together with his wife, 
abandoned the body. In a moment they all became Gan- 
dharvas and, in the sight of men, flew up into the air and 
went to their own home, the Malaya mountain. Sllavati 
too, through the nobleness of her chara..ter, obtained pros- 
perity and, going to the city of Tamralipti, remained in the 
practice of virtue. 


M “ So true is it, that in no case can anyone guard a 
woman by force in this world, but the young woman of good 
family is ever protected by the pure restraint of her own 
chastity. And thus the passion of jealousy is merely a 
purposeless cause of suffering, annoying others, and so far 
from being a protection to women, it rather excites in them 
excessive longing.” When Naravahanadatta had heard this 
tale full of good sense related by his wife, he and his ministers 
were highly pleased. 
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NOTE ON THE «ACT OF TRUTH MOTIF IN FOLK-LORE 

We have already referred to this wotif in Vol. 1^ pp. ](>(>^ lf)7 ; and 
discussed its meaning and religious significance in Vol. 11, pp. *31-33. We 
shall here look at a few actual examples of the niotlf\ chiefly taken from the 
numerous references collected by E. W. Burlingame (“ The Act of Truth/* 
«7oMnt. Roy. As. Soc., July 1917, pp. 4»2})-467). 

Its occurrence in the Jatakas is common, and the uses to which it is put 
are varied. Thus in No. 7 it is used to prove the paternity of a child ; in 
No. 20 to obtain water to drink ; in No. H5 to cause a forest-fire to turn back ; 
in No. 62 to obtain safety in a fire-test ; in No. 75 as a rain-charm ; in No. 444 
to counteract poison; in No. 463 to get a ship back to harbour; in No. 489 
to obtain a son; in No. 491 to free all captive animals; in No. .513 to deliver 
a man from captivity; in No. 518 to ascertain the truth; in No. 519 to cure 
leprosy; in No. 537 to heal wounds; in No. 538 to obtain a son; and in 
No. 450 to counteract poison. 

The actual declaration also differs widely, but it is usually some well- 
known religious truth or quotation, or else merely a true statement **^out 
the speaker's life or morals. Two examples from the above will be sufficient 
to explain this. 

In No. 463, Supparaka^Jaiaka (Cambridge edition, vol. iv, p. 90)| when 
the ship is in danger of being lost, the Great Being, after purifying himself, 
repeated tips stanza : 

Since I can myself remember, since intelligence first grew. 

Not one life of living creature have I taken, that I knew : 

May this ship return to safety if my solemn words are true ! ” 

Four months the vessel had been voyaging in far-distant regions; and 
now, as though endued with supernatural power, it returned in one single 
day to the seaport town of Bharukaccha, and even upon the dry land it went, 
till it rested before the mariner’s door, having sprung over a space of eleven 
hundred cubits. 

In No. 518, Pan^ara^Jaiaka (Cambridge edition, vol. v, pp. 47, 48), the 
snake-king accuses an ascetic of being a traitor with evil designs on an 
innocent friend, and causes due retribution to fall on the ascetic by turning 
the accusation into an Act of Truth ” ; he says : 

Informer, traitor, that wouldst slay 
A guileless friend, be thy head riven 
By this my Act of Truth, I pay. 

Piecemeal, all into fragments seven.'* 

So, before the very eyes of the snake-king, the head of the ascetic was 
split into seven pieces, and at the very spot where he was sitting the ground 
was cleft asunder. 

There is a curious trick ''Act of Truth" in Jaiaka No. 63 (Cambridge 
editicm, voL i, p. 155), where a faithless wife offers to prove her innocence by 
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undergoing the ordeal of fire and making an ''Act of Truth.” She instructs 
her paramour to seize her hand just as she ia about to step into the fire. 
Then, standing before all the people, she says to her husband : " No man’s 
hand but thine, Briihman, has ever touched me; and, by the truth of my 
asseveration 1 call on this fire to harm me not.” So saying, she advanced to 
the burning pile — when up dashed her paramour, who seized her by the hand, 
crying shame on the Brahman who could force so fair a maid to enter the 
hames ! Shaking her hand free, the girl exclaimed to the Brahman that what 
she had asserted was now undone, and that she could not now brave the 
ordeal of fire, as another man’s hand had touched her. The husband, knowing 
himself tricked, drove her away with blows. 

Other trick " Acts of Truth ” will be found in Hemachandra’s Parisiskta- 
parvati, ii, 533-.'i45 (Hertel’s translation, pp. lOS, 103); Tantrak/yaifika, i, 3 c; 
Hertel, " Ueber die Suvabahiittarlkathu,” Ftslschrifi fur Ernst Windiach, 1914, 
p. 1 1^4. 

A few further examples will show other cases of the motif under 
consideration. 

In a Tibetan tale, "The Two Brothers” (Schiefiier and Ralston, p. 284), 
a {Yrincess says to her blind lover : 

" If it be true, and my asseveration is righteous, that 1 have been in love 
only with Prince Kshemankara and with you, but with none else, then 
through the power, of this truth and my asseveration shall one of your two 
eyes become sound as before.” 

So soon as this asseveration was uttered, one of his eyes came again just 
as it was before. Then he said : " I am Kshemankara. My brother Papan* 
kara reduced me to the state I was in.” She said: "What proof is there 
that you are Prince Kshemankara } ” 

Then he too began to asseverate, saying: "If it be true, and niy 
asseveration righteous, that although Papankara put out my eyes, I do not 
in the least bear him malice, then in consequence of the truth and affirmation 
may my other eye become sound as before.” 

So soon as he had pronounced this asseveration, his other eye l>ecame as it 
had been originally. 

For another similar cure by the " Act of Truth ” see Dniymwddini, 
pp. 407-417. In this latter work (p. 472) is a curious story of the future 
Buddha when, in a previous existence, he was a woman named Rupavati. 
One day Rtipavati comes upon a starving woman who is about to devour her 
new»boni child, whereupon she cuts off her own breasts and gives them to 
the woman for food. When her husband learns of her act, he performs the 
following Act of Truth : " If it be true that so wonderful and marvellous a 
thing has never been seen before, or beard of before, then may your breasts 
be restored.” Straightway her breasts are restored. 

The " Act of Truth ” which most closely resembles tliat in our text is 
found in Schiefner and Ralston’s Tibstan Tales, pp, 227-228. Here the king’s 
elephant, #hich was parturient, was unable to bring forth its young. The 
ministers advised that it should l>e led into the senana, in order that it might 
be relieved! of its pains by the asseverations of the king’s wives. But although 
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the elephant was introduced there^ and the wives pronounced their assevera- 
tion8> the pains did not come to an end, and the elephant uttered the most 
fearful cries. Tliey were heard by a woman who was looking after some oxen 
near the palace, and who declared that by means of her asseveration the pains 
would be brought to an end. When the ministers had told this to the king, 
and he had ordered her to be brought into the she said ; If it is 

true that one husband is sufficient for me, and 1 have not two hus^nds, then 
as the result of this truth let the elephant be eased of its pains.” Immediatclv 
after this utterance the elephant brought forth. When the king was informed 
of this, he declared that all his vdves were of vicious habits, «md ordered the 
herdswoman to be summoned. VVhen she had replied in the affirmative to 
his question as to whether the elephant had been relieved cif its jiains in 
consequence of her asseveration, the king came to the conclusion that she 
must have a daughter like unto herself. This daughter, named Susroni, he 
took as his wife ; but fearing that. If he left her in the company of the other 
women of his court, she would undoubtedly contract bad habits, he begged 
the bird-king, Suparna (his younger brother), to convey *her every day to 
Ka^rudvlpa, but to bring her back to him every night. Suparna agreed to 
this, and sent him every day wreai^bs of the odorous flower Timira, which 
grew at KaSerudvipa. 

A little later in the stoiy a certain Bnlhman youth, Asuga, is' driven by 
a storm to Kaserudvipa, clinging to a plank, just like Yavanasena in our text. 
Su^ia does not follow after her chaste mother, and gladly welcomes to her 
embraces ASuga by day and King Brahmadatta by night. After various 
strange adventures, including being deprived of all her clothes and jewels, 
Susroni does penance in the water and is finally restored to her former 
position. 

The ** Act of Truth ” plays an important part in the best-known tale of 
the MakShkarakif that of Nala and Damaygntl. When Damayanti is holding 
her svagamvara (marriage hj choice) she finds her five suitors appear exactly 
alike, and she is unable to tell which of them is Nala. In despair she decides 
to appeal to the gods themselves by employing an Act of Truth ” : 

As on hearing the speech of the swans I chose the King of the Nishadhas 
as my lord, for the sake of that truth, oh, let the gods reveal him to me. And 
as in thought or word I have never swerved from him, oh, let the gods, for 
the sake of that truth, reveal him to me. And as the gods themselves have 
destined the ruler of the Nishadhas to be my lord, oh, let them, for the sake 
of that truth, reveal him to me. And as it is for the sake of winning Nala 
that 1 have adopted this vow, for the sake of that truth, oh, let the gods reveal 
him unto me. Oh, let the exalted guardians of the worlds assume their own 
proper forms, so that I may know the King Puiiyasloka.” 

Immediately Nala is revealed in his true mortal guise and. Damayanti 
places the garland round his neck to shour her choice. 

Later in the stoiy, when Nala has deserted her and she is wandering 
distracted through the forest, a hunter meets her and, overcome by her 
beauty, tries to force her. She saves herself by having recourse to an Act 
of Truth/* asserting that if it is true that she loves Nala alone may the hunter 
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&U down dead. He immediately fidls lifeless to the ground— '"like a tree 
eonsomed by fire.'* In the new edition of Roy's MakiAhSrata (Calcutta, 1919) 
the full stoiiy of Nala and DamayantI appears in vol. ii, pp. 1S0>169 — i.e. 
Fana-parva, sections liii<lxxix. The above incident occurs in Chapter LVl of 
the 0am of Slay, but here the number of suitors is six, and the hunter is 
reduced to ashes. 

Although many other examples of this motif in Sanskrit fiction could 
be given, the above are sufficient to show the 'mportance of the motif and 
the numerous uses to which it can be put. 

At the conclusion of this article on the motif, Burlingame (op. cit., 
pp. 4S6-467) gives the following additional references : — Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, xvii, S; iii, .SIO; Jttlg's Kqlmiikitche Marchen, p. 30, and MongoHa^e 
MSrdten, last story ; Bompas, Folklore of ike Santal Parganas, p. 118; Melanges 
aiiaiiqnet, 1876, p. 789; Busk, Sagat Jrom the Far East, p. 47; Steel and 
Temple, WHe-Atoake Stories, p. 489 ; Dames, " Balochi Tales," Folk-Lore, iv, 
819; H. L. Haughton, and Folk-Lore in the Uitnaltya, p. 101 et seq.\ 
Ind. Ant., iv, S63; vi, 234-385; xxxv, 148; “Maha Bodhi and the United 
Buddhist World,” .foumal of the Mahd Bodhi Sodety, Colombo, vol. xix, 
p. 7.—ti.M,r. 
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T hen Naravahanadatta’s minister Gomukha said to 
[MJ him, by way of capping the tale which had bean 
told by Ratnaprabha : “ It is true that chaste women 
are few and far between, but unchaste women are never to 
be trusted ; in illustration of this, hear the following story : 


51. Story of Nischayadaita 

There is in this land a town of the name of Ujjayini, 
famous throughout the world : in it there lived of old time 
a merchant’s son, named Nischayadatta. He was a gambler 
and had acquired money by gambling, and every . daj^ the 
generous man used to bathe in the water of the Sipra and 
worship Mahakala ^ : his custom was first to give money 
to the Brahmans, the poor and the helpless, and then to 
anoint himself and indulge in food and betel. 

Every day, when he had finished his bathing and his 
worship, he used to go and anoint himself^ in a cemetery 
near the temple of Mahak§.la, with sandalwood and other 
things. And the' young man placed the unguent on a stone 
pillar that stood there, and so. anointed himself every day 
alone, rubbing his back against it. In that way the pillar 
eventually became very smooth and polished. Then there 
came that way a draughtsman with a sculptor ; the first, 
seeing that the pillar was very smooth, drew on it a figure of 
Gauri, and the sculptor with his chisel, in pure sport, carved 
it on the stone. Then, after they had departed, a certain 
daughter of the Vidyadharas came there to worship Maha- 
k&la, and saw that image of Gauii on the stone. From 
the clearness of the image she inferred the proximity of 
the goddess, and, after worshipping, she entered that stone 
pillar to rest. 

In the meanwhile Nii^chayadatta, the merchant’s son, 
^ A famous Uuga of Siva in Ujjayini. 
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came there, and to his astonishment beheld that figure of 
Uma carved on the stone. He first anointed his limbs, and 
then, placing the unguent on another part of the stmie, began 
to anoint his back by rubbing it against the stone. When 
the rolling^eyed Vidyadhara maiden inside the pillar saw 
that, her heart being captivated by his beauty, she reflected : 

What ! has this handsome man no one to anoint his back ? 
Then I will now rub his back for him.” 

Thus the Vidy&dhari reflected, and, stretching forth her 
hand from inside the pillar, she anointed his back then and 
there out of affection. Immediately the merchant’s son 
felt the touch, and heard the jingling of the bracelet, and 
(taught hold of her hand with his. And the Vidy&dhari, 
invisible as she was, said to him from the pillar : ** Noble 
sir, what harm have I done you ? Let go my hand.” Then 
Ni^chayadatta answered her: “Appear before me, and say 
who vou are, then I Avill let go your hand.” Then the 
Vidyadhar! afiirmed with an oath : “ I will appear before 
your eyes and tell you all.” So he let go her hand. 

Then she came out visibly from the pillar, beautiful in 
every limb, and sitting down, vdth her eyes fixed on his face, 
said to him : “ There is a city called Pushkar&vati * on a 
peak of the Himalayas ; in it there lives a king named 
Vindhyapara. I am his maiden daughter, named Anur&ga- 
par&. I came to worship Mahak&la, and rested here to-day. 
And thereupon you came here and were beheld by me 
anointing yom back on this pillar, resembling the stupe- 
fying weapon of the God of Love. Then first my heart was 
charmed with affection for you, and afterwards my hand was 
smeared witii your unguent, as 1 rubbed your ltock.‘ The 
sequel you know. So 1 will now go to my father’s house.” 

When she said this to the merchant’s son, he answered : 
“ Fair one, I have not recovered my soul which you have 

^ Perhaps the PushkalavatT described by General Cunningham in his 
Anfiient Geography of India, p. 49. 

* There is a studied ambiguity in all these 'words^ the usual play on 
affection and oil being kept up. A marginal correction in a Sanskrit College 
MS. lent to me gives hfidayam. The text has rUnJiUm siiSikamm. The latter 
is a vox mhiii. Brockhaus* text may be explained: *'My hand full, of my 
heart was steeped in affection for you.** 
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taken captive ; now can you thus depart, without letting 
go the soul which you have taken possession of ? ” W'lien 
he said this to her, she was immediately overcome with 
love, and said : “ I will marry you, if you come to my city. 
It is not hard for you to reach ; your endeavom* will be 
sure to succeed. For nothing in this world is difficult to the 
enterprising.” 

Having said this, Anuragapara flew up into the air and 
departed ; and NiSchayadatta returned home Avith mind 
fixed upon her. Recollecting the hand that was protruded 
from the pillar, like a shoot from the trunk of a tree, he 
thought : “ Alas ! though I seized her hand I did not win 
it for my own. Therefore I will go to the city of Pushkaru- 
vati to visit her, and either I shall lose my life or Fate Avill 
come to my aid.” 

So musing, he passed that day there in an agony of 
love, and he set out from that place early the next morn- 
ing, making for the north. As he journeyed, three other 
NiichagadaUa merchants’ sons, who were travelling towards 
starts OH Ms the north, associated themselves with him as eom- 
Adventures panions. In company with them he travelled 
through cities, villages, forests and rivers, and at last 
reached the northern region, abounding in barbarians. 

There he and his companions were found on the way by 
some Tftjikas, who took them and sold them to another 
Tftjika.^ He sent them in the care of his servants as a 
present to a Turushka, named Muravaxa. Then those 
servants took him and the other three, and hearing that 
Muravfira was dead, they delivered them to his son. The 
son of Murav&ra thought : These men have been sent me 
as a present by my father’s firiend, so I must send them to 
him to-morrow by throwing them into his grave.” ^ Accord- 
ingly the Turushka fettered NiiSchayadatta and his three 
friends with strong chains, that they might be kept till the 
morning. Then, while they were remaining in chains at night, 

1 For funeral human sacrifice for the service of the dead '* see Tyior's 
Primitive Culture, pp. 413-422. Cf, Hagen's HeUeu-Sagen, vol. iii^ pp. l65^ 

166 . See Crooke, Popular Religum and Folk-Ijore of Northern India, vol. ii, 

p. l67 et Aqf., and the references in this work, Vol. I, p. 11 fin'. — n.m.p. 
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Ni^chayadatta said to his three friends, the merchants’ sons, 
who were afflicted with dread of death : ** What will you 
gain by despondency ? Maintain steadfast resolution. For 
calamities depart far away from the resolute, as if terrified 
at them. Think on the peerless, adorable Durgft, that 
leliverer from calamity.” 

Thus encouraging them, he devoutly worshipped that 
goddess Durg& : “ Hail to thee, O Goddess I I worship thy 
feet that are stained with a red dye, as if it were the clotted 
gore of the trampled Asura clinging to them. Thou, as the 
all-ruling power of Siva, dost govern the three worlds, and 
inspired by thee they live and move. Thou didst deliver 
the worlds, O slayer of the Asura Mahisha ! Deliver me that 
crave thy protection, O thou cherisher of thy votaries ! ” 

In Jthese and similar words he and his companions duly 
worshipped the goddess, and then they all fell asleep, being 
weary. And the goddess Durga in a dream commanded 
Ni^chayadatta and his companions : ** Rise up, my children, 
depart, for your fetters are loosed.” Then they woke up at 
night and saw that their fetters had fallen off of themselves, 
and after relating to one another their dream they departed 
thence, delighted. 

And after they had gone a long journey the night came 
to an eiid, and then those merchants’ sons, who had gone 
through such terrors, said to Ni^hayadatta : “Enough of 
this quarter of the world infested with barbarians! We 
will go to the Deccan, friend, but do you do as you desire.” 
When they said this to him, he dismissed them to go where 
th^ would, and set out alone vigorously on his journey, 
making towards that very northern quarter, drawn by the 
noose of love for Anur&gapari., flinging aside fear. 

As he went a;long, he fell in, in course of time, with four 
Pa^upata asceti<^, and reached and crossed the River VitastA 
And after crossing it he took food, and as the sun was ki««ing 
the western mountain he entered with them a forest that lay 
in thdr path. And there some woodmen, that met them, 
said to them : “ Whither are you going, now that the day is 
over ? There is no village in front of you ; but there is an 
empty temple of Siva in this wood. Whoever remains there 
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during the night, inside or outside, falls a prey to a Yakshipl, 
who bewilders him, making horns grow on his forehead^ and 
then treats him as a* victim and devours him.” 

Those four Pfi^upata ascetics, who were travelling 
together, though they heard this, said to Ni^ayadatta: 

Come along ! What can that miserable Yakshi^ do to 
us ? For we have remained many nights in various 
cemeteries.” When they said this, he went with them, and 
finding an empty temple of Siva he entered it with them to 
pass the night there. In the court of that temple the bold 
Ni^chayadatta and the Paiupata ascetics quickly made a 
great circle with ashes, and entering into it, they lighted a 
fire with fuel, and all remained there, muttering a charm to 
protect themselves.^ 

Then at night there came t^^ dancing the Yakshini 
Sringotp&dini,* playing from afar on her lute of bones, and 
when she came near she fixed her eye on one of the four 
Paiupata ascetics, and recited a charm, as she daiiced out- 
side the circle. That charm produced horns on him,* and 

^ See Note 1 at th6 end of this chapter. — n,m.p. 

* L 'el producer of horns. 

^ Cf, the thirty-first tale in Gonzenbach’s Siciliamsche MHrchen (p. 209)^ 
where the black figs produce horns. There is also in the same story a 
pipe that compels all that hear its sound to dance. See Dr Reinhold 
Kohler’s notes on the tale; also Grimm’s No. 110^ and his notes in his third 
volume. CJ\ also Veckeiistedt’s Wmdische Sagen, p. 65; Ralston’s Russian 
Folk-Tales, p. 28.S ; Bernhard Schmidt’s Griechische Mdrchen, No. 20^ and 
Liebrecht, Zur VolJcskunde, p. 484. The incident in Sicilianische MUrchen 
closely resembles one in the story of Fortunatus as told in Simrock’s 
Deutsche VoUcshlicher, vol. iii^ p. 175. There is a pipe that compels all the 
hearers to dance in Huon of Bordeaux, and a very similar fairy harp in 
Wirt Sikes’ Bniisk Goblins, p. 97; and a magic fiddle in ''Das Goldene 
Schachspielj” a story in Kaden’s Unler den OBvenbaumen, p. l60. A fiddler in 
Bartsch’s Sagen-, Marchen und Gebmuche aus Meklenbttrg (vol. i, p. 150) makes 
a girl spin round like a top. From that day she was lame. See also De 
Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, vol. i^ pp. 182^ 288, and Baiing-Gould, 
tuiims Myths of the Middle Ages, 2nd series, p. 152. Kuhn, in his fVestfalische 
Mdrchen, vol. i, p. 18.8, mentions a belief that horns grew on the head of 
one who looked at the Wild Huntsman. It is just possible that this notion 
may be derived from the story of Acteon. A statue found in the ruins of 
the villa of Antoninus Pius near Lavinium represents him with his human 
form and Vitk the horns just sprouting (JEngravings from Ancient Marbles in 
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bewildered he rose up» and danced till he fell into the blaz- 
ing fire. And when he had fallen the Yakshi^i dragged him 
half-burnt out of the fire, and devoured him with delight. 
Then she fixed her eye on the second Pailupata ascetic, 
and in the same way recited the horn-prodiicing charm and 
danced. The second one also had horns produced by that 
charm, and was made to dance, and falling into the fire was 
dragged out and devoured before the eyes of the others. 

In this way the Yakshini maddened one after another 
at night the four ascetics, and, after horns had been produced 
on them, devoured them. But while she was devouring the 
fourth it came to pass that, being intoxicated with flesh and 
blood, she laid her lute down on the ground. Thereupon 
the bold NiiSchayadaita rose up quickly, and seized the lute, 
and began to play on it, and, dancing round %vith a laugh, 
to recite that horn-producing charm, which he had learned 
from hearing it often, fixing at the same time his eye on the 
face of the Yakshini. By the operation of the charm she 
was confused, and dreading death, as horns w'ere just about 
to sprout on her forehead, she flung herself prostrate and 
thus entreated him : “ Valiant man, do not slay me, a help- 
less woman. I now implore your protection ; stop the recital 
of the charm and the accompanying movements. Spare 
me ! I know' all your story, and will bring about your wish ; 
I will carry you to the place where Anur&gaparS, is.” 

The bold NiSchayadatta, when thus confidingly addressed 
by her, consented, and stopped the recital of the charm and 
the accompanying movements. Then, at the request of the 

the British Mmeim, plate xlv). Cf. also the story of Cipus in Ovid's Meta- 
marphoses, xv^ 552*62 1. For the nii^c pipe see Grimm’s Irische Marcheti^ 
Binleitang, p. Ixxxiii; Rohde, Der Grkchische Roman, p, 264. Remarks on 
the pipe and horns will be found in Ralston’s Tibetan Tales, introduction, 

pp. Iiv4vi. For further analogues to Grimm’s tale 1)0 see Bolte, op. cU., 

vol. ii, p. 4)K) el seq., and for the significance of horns in mythology and 
folk-lore see Elworthy’s Homs of Hononr, and J. A. Macculloch, ** Homs," 
Hastings’ Enty. Rel. Eth., vol. vi, pp. 791-796. For an extraordinary story 
about a wonderful reed flute, and a sultan who had horns on his head, see 
Stumme, MHecHen der Schbth von Tdzerwalt, p. 138. It is quoted by Crooke 
in **King Midas and his Ass's Ears,” Folk-Lore, vol. xxii, pP- 189» 

190. — N.M 
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Yakshi^y he mounted on her back, and being carried by her 
through the air, he went to find his beloved.' 

And when the n^ht came to an end they had reached a 
mountain wood ; there the Guhyak!, bowing, thus addressed 
NiSchayadatta : “Now that the sun has risen, 1 have no 
power to go upwards,' so spend this day in this charming 
wood, my lord ; eat sweet fruits and drink the clear water 
of the brooks. I go to my own place, and I will return at 
the approach of night ; and then I wUl take you to the city 
of PushkarSvatl, the crown of the Himalayas, and into the 
presence of Anuragaparfi.” Having said this, the Yakshi^i 
with his permission set him down from her shoulder, and 
departed, to return again according to her promise. 

When she had gone, Nii$chayadatta beheld a deep lake, 
transparent and cool, but tainted with poison, fit up by 
the sun, that, stretching forth the fingers of its' rays, 
revealed it as an example illustrative of the nature-^ff- the 
heart of a passionate woman. He knew by the smell that 
it was tainted with poison, and left it, after necessary 
ablutions, and being a^cted with thirst he roamed all over 
that heavenly mountain in search of water. And as he was 
wandering about he saw on a lofty place what seemed to be 
two rubies glittering, and he dug up the ground there. 

And after he had removed the earth he saw there the 
head of a living monkey, and his eyes like two rubies. While 
he was indulging his wonder, thinking what this could be, 
that monkey thus addressed him with human voice : “ I 
am a man, a BrShman transformed into a monkey ; release 
me, and then I will tell you all my story, excellent sir.” As 
soon as he heard this he removed the earth, marvelling, and 
drew the ape out of the ground. When Ni^hayadatta had 
drawn out the ape, it fell at his feet, and continued : “ You 
have given me life by rescuing me from calamity. So come, 
since you are weary, take fruit and water, and by your 
favour I also wUl break my long fast.” Having said this, 
the liberated mmikey took him to the bank of a mountain 

' Cf. Grimm’s MUrdum, No. 19S. The {Mursllel between Grimm's story 
and that of Vidfishaka in Chapter XVIII of this work is still more striking. 

* All demons become powerless at cock*crow. See Vol. I, p. 77a'. — m.ilp. 
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torrent some distance off, where there were delicious fruits 
and shady trees. There he bathed and took fruit and water, 
and coming back he said to the monkey, who had broken his 
fast : “ Tell me how you have become a monkey, being 
really a man.” Then that monkey said : “ Listen, 1 will tell 
you now. 

51a. Somasvdmin and BandkudaUd 

In the city of Varanasi there is an excellent BrShman 
named Chandrasvamin. I am his son by his virtuous wife, 
my friend. And my father gave me the name of Somasvamin. 
In course of time it came to pass that I mounted the fierce 
elephant of love, which infatuation makes uncontrollable. 
When I was at this stage of my life the youthful Bandhu- 
datta, the daughter of the merchant Srigarbha, an inhabitant 
of that city, and the wife of the great merchant of Mathura, 
Varah®Hatta, who was dwelling in her father’s house, beheld 
me one day as she was looking out of the window. She was 
enamoured of me on beholding me, and after inquiring my 
name she sent a confidential female friend to me, desiring 
an interview. Her friend came up secretly to me, who was 
blind with love, and, after telling her friend’s desire, took 
me to her house. There she placed me, and then went 
and brought secretly Bandhudatta, whose eagerness made her 
disregard shame. And no sooner was she brought than she 
threw her arms round my neck ; for excessive love in women 
is your only hero for daring. Thus every day Bandhudatta 
came at will from her father’s house and sported with me in 
the house of her female friend. 

Now one day the great merchant, her husband, came 
from MathmS to take her back to his own house, as she had 
been long absent. Then Bandhudatta, as her father ordered 
her to go, and her Iiusband was eager to take her away, 
secretly made a second request to her friend. She said : 

I am certainly going to be taken by my husband to the 
city Mathur&, and I cannot live there separated from 
Somi^ftniiii. So tell me what resource there is left to me 
in this matter ? ” 

When she said this, her friend Sukha^ayft, who was a 
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Mritch, answered her : “ I know two spells ‘ : by reciting 
one of them a man can be in a moment made an ape, if a 
string is fastened roimd his neck, and by the second, if the 
string is loosed, he will immediately become a man again ; 
and while he is an ape his intelligence is not diminished. So 
if you like, fair one, you can keep your lover Somasv&min ; 
for I will turn him into an ape on the spot ; then take hin* 
with you to Mathura as a pet animal. And I will show you 
how to use the two spells, so that you can turn him, when 
near you, into the shape of a monkey, and when you are 
in a secret place, make him once more a beloved man.” 

When her frie^nd had told her this, Bandhudatta con- 
sented, and sending for me in secret, told me that matter 
in the most loving tone. I consented, and immediately 
Sukha^aya fastened a thread on my neck and recited the 
spell, and made me a young monkey. And in that shape 
BandhudattS, brought and showed me to her husband, ai^d 
she said : A friend of mine gave me this animal to play 
with.” And he was delighted when he saw me in her arms 
as a plaything, and I, though a monkey, retained my 
intelligence and the power of articulate speech. And I 
remained there, saying to myself with inward laughter : 
“ Wonderful are the actions of women.” For whom does 
not love beguile ? . 

The next day Bandhudatta, ■ having been taught that 
spell by her friend, set out from her father’s house to go to 
Mathura with her husband. And the husband of Bandhu- 
datta, wishing to please her, had me carried on the back of 
one of his servants during the journey.^ So the servant and 

^ Cf. Veckenstedt’s fVendiseke Sagen, pp. 256, 594*. See also No. 129 
ill Giles" Strange Stories from a Chinese SUtdio, vol. ii, p. 265, the title of 
which is "Making of Animals.*' Cf with the string the gold rings in the 
"Volsunga Saga/* Hagen's Helden-Sagen, vol. iii, p. 30. In Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, viii^ 850 et seq., there is an account of Mestra's transformation. 
Neptune gave her the power of transforming herself whenever she was sold 
by her father. See also the story of Achelous and Hercules in Book IX of 
the Metamorphoses ; Prym and Socin’s Syrische Mdrchen, p. 229» where we have 
the incident of the selling; Waldau, Bbhmische Mdrchen, p. 1S5; Coelho, 
Contos Populares Portugueses, p. 32. For references to animal meta- 

morphoses in folk-lore see Chauvin^ op. cit., vi^ p. 199. The references to 
the Nights are numerous. — n.m.p. 
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I and the rest went along, and in two or three days reached 
a wood, that lay in our way, which was perilous from abound- 
ing in monkeys. Then the monkeys, beholding me, attacked 
me in troops on all sides, quickly calling to oneiianother with 
shrill cries. And the irresponsible apes came and began to 
bite that merchant’s servant, on whose back 1 was sitting. 
He was terrified at that, and flung me off ’his back on to 
the ground, and fled for fear, so the monkeys got hold of 
me then and there. And Bandhudattfi, out of love for me, 
and her husband and his servants, attacked the apes with 
stones and sticks, but were not able to get the better of 
them. Then those monkeys, as if enraged with my evil 
actions, pulled ofl with their teeth and nails every hair from 
every one of my limbs as I lay there bevrildered. 

At last, by the virtue of the string on my neck, and by 
thinking on Siva, I managed to recover my strength, and 
g>.tting loose from them I ran away. And entering into the 
depths of the wood, I got out of their* sight, and gradually, 
roaming from forest to forest, I reached this wood. And 
while I was wandering about here in the rainy season, blind 
with the darkness of grief, saying to myself : “ How is it 
that even in this life adultery has produced for thee the fruit 
of transformation into the shape of a monkey, and thou hast 
lost BandhudattiH ? ” — Destiny, not yet '-ated with torment- 
ing me, inflicted on me another woe, for a female elephant 
suddenly came upon me and, seizing me with her trunk, 
flung me into the mud of an ant-hill that had been saturated 
with rain. J know it must have been some divinity in- 
stigated by Destiny, for, though I exerted myself to the 
utmost, I could not get out of that mud. ^ 

And while it was drying up,^ not only did I not die, but 
knowledge was produced in me, while I thought continually 
upon Siva. And all the while 1 never felt hunger nor thirst, 
my friend, until to-day you drew me out of this trap of dry 
mud. And though 1 have gained knowledge, I do not even 
now possess power sufficient to set myself free from this 
m<m]^y nature. But when some vritch unties the thread 

''fi‘l*aiidit SySma Chara^a Mukfaopadhyaya conjectures SioshfmHdne. This 
i adopt unhe^tatingly. 
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on my neck, reciting at the same time the apprc^niate q»dl, 
then I shall once more becmne a man. 

.51. St€fy of NUehayadatta 

**This is my story ; but tdl me now, my Mend, how you 
came to this inaccessible wood, and why.” lYhen Ni&hayr.> 
datta was thus requested by the Brfihman Soxnasvfimin, he 
told him his stoiy, how he cune firom Ujjayinl on account 
of a Vidyfidhari, and how he was conveyed at ni|^t by a 
Yakshi^i, whom he had subdued by his presence of mind. 
Then the wise Somasv&min, who wore the form of a monk^, 
having heard that wonderful story, went on to say : ** You, 
like myself, have suffered great woe for the sake of a female. 
But females, like prosperous drcumstances, are never faithful 
to smyone in this world, like the evening, th^' display a 
short-lived passion, their hearts are crooked like the duumals 
of rivers, like snakes they are not to be rdied on, like li^tning 
they are fickle. So that Anurfigapar&, thou^ she may be 
enamoured of you for a time, when she finds a paramour 
of h^ own rsuse, will be disgusted with you, who are only a 
moitsd. So desist now firom this effort for the sake of a 
female, which you will find like the firuit of the colocgrnth, 
bitter in its aftei^teste. Do not go, my Mend, to Puidi- 
kar&vatl, the cnty of the Vidy&dharas, but ascend the bade 
of the Yakshioi and return to your own Ujjayinl. Do what 
I tdl you, my friend ; formerly in my passion 1 did not 
heed the voice of a Mend, and I am suffming for it at thia 
very momaxt. Fcnr when I was in love with Bandhudatt&, 
a Brfihman Mend named Bhavafiarman siud this to me in 
order to dissuade me : * Do not put yoursdf in the power 
of a female ; the heart* of a female is a tangled maze ; in 
proof of itT will tell you what happened to me. Listen ! 

5lB. Bhavaiarman and ihe Tvoo WUdtes 

In this very country, in the dty of VSrfipasi, there lived 
.a young and beautiful Brfihman woman named Sennadfi, 
who was unchaste and secretly a witch. And as Destiny 
voih m 
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would have it, I bad secret interviews with her, and in the 
course of our intimacy my love for her increased. One 
day I vriUully- strudk her in the finy of jealoui^y and the 
cruel woman bore it patiently, concealing her anger for the 
time. The next day she fastened a string round my neck, 
as if in loving sport, and I was immediately turned into a 
domesticated ox. Then 1, thus transformed into an ox, was 
sold by her, on receiving the required price, to a man who 
lived by keeping domesticated camels. When he placed 
a load upon me, a witch there, named Bandhamochini, be- 
heading me sore burdened, was filled with pity. She knew 
by her supernatural knowledge that I had l^n made an 
animal by Smnadft, and when my proprietor was not looking 
die loosed the string from my neck.^ 

So I returned to the form of a man, and that master 
mine immediately looked round, and thinking that I had 
Caoaped, wandered all about the country in search of me. 
And as 1 was going away from that place with Bandhamo- 
chini it happened that Somada came that way and beheld 
me at a distance. She, burning with rage, said to Ban- 
dhamochinl, who possessed supernatural knowledge: **Why 
did you deliver this villain from his bestial transformation ? 
Curses on you! wicked woman, you shall reap the fruit of 
this evil deed. To-morrow morning I will slay you, together 
with this villain.'’ 

liVhen she had gone, after saying this, that skilful sorceress 
Bandhamodbini, in order to repel her assault, gave me the 
following instructions : ** She will come to-morrow morning 
in the fqrm of a black mare to slay me, and 1 shall then 
assume the form of a bay mare. And when we have begun 
to fight you must come behind this Somada, sword in hand, 
and resolutely strike her. In this way we will slay her ; so 
emne to-morrow menrning to my house.” After saying this, 
she pointed out to me her house. 

tVhen she had entered it I went home, having endured 
more than one birth in this very life. And in the momii^ 

^ Cf. Sagas from ike Far Easi, p. 35. This stoiy very closely resembles 
lluit of Sadi Nu'oimn in the XigUs (Burton, Sapp., vol. iii, p. 325 df seq,), and 
I%e Golden Ass of Apulelos. 
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l_weiit to the house of Bandhamocliiii]^ swotd in hand, 
liien Somadfi. came there in the form of a black mace.* 
And Bandhamoehiniv for her part, assumed the form ci a 
bay mare ; and then they fought with Iheir teeth and heels, 
biting and kicking. Then I struck that vile witch S<nnada 
a blow with my sword, and she was slain by BandhamochinL 
Then I was freed from fear, and having escaped the calamity 
of bestial transformation, I nev» again allowed my mind to 
entertain the idea of associating with wicked women. Wmnoi 
generally have these three faults, terrible to the three worlds, 
fli ghtine ss, recklessness, and a love for the eongregatioa- of 
witches.*. So why do you run after Bandhudattft, who is a 
fnend of witches ? Since she does not love her husband, 
how is it possible that she can love you ? 

51. St^ of NUdtaffodaUa 

** Though my friend Bhava^arman gave me this advice, 
I did not do what he told me, and so I am reduced to'this 
state. So I give you this counsel : do not suffer hardship 
to win Auur&gapara, frar when she obtains a lover of ho' 
own race she will, of a surety, desert you. A wmnan ever 
desires fresh men, as a female humble bee wanders firom 
flower to flower; so you will suffer r^ret some day, like 
me, my Mend.** This speech of Somasvfimin, who had been 
transformed into a monkey, did not penetrate the heart of 
Ni^chayadatta, for it was full of passion. And he said to 
that monkey: **She will not be unfaithful to me, for she 
is bom of the pure race of the yidyadharas.*^ 

Whilst they were thus conversing, Ihe sun, red with the 
hues of evening, went to the mountain of setting as if 
wishing to please Ni&:hayadatta. Then the night arrived, as 

* Cf. Campbell's Tata from ihe Wetl HigUamiaf vid. ii, p. 4SS, and 
Srmu from the Far East, p. 4. This part of the stoiy eomes iinder Mr Baring- 
Gmild’s "Magieal Confliet” foot (see his "Stoiy Radicals'* in the appendix 

to Henderson's Foth-Lare of ike Nortkem CommEes). ^For details oi the 

"Magical Confliet" or " Transfonnation Combat" wmEf see Nrte S at the 
end of this chapter. — ^N.it.p. 

* The word samoara, which I have translated "eoo g rcgatkm," probably 
means "sereeiy see B^tlingk and Roth a.SL 
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the harbiiiger of the Yakshi^I Sjingotpfidini, and she herself 
came soon afterwards. And Ni^chayadatta mounted on her 
back, and went off to go to his beloved, taking leave of the 
ape, who begged that he might ev^ be remembered by him. 
And at midnight he reached that city of FushkarSvati, 
which was situated on the Himalayas, and belonged to the 
Krug of the Vidyadharas, the father of Anuragapara. At that 
v&y moment Anuragapara, having known by her power of 
his arrival, came out from that city to meet him. 

Then the Yakshipi put down Ni^chayadatta &om her 
shoulder, and pointing out to him Anuragapara, said : ** Here 
comes your beloved, like a second moon giving a feast to 
your eyes in the night, so now I will depart.** And bowing 
before him, she went her way. Then Anuragapara, full of 
the excitement produced by expectation, went up to her be- 
loved, and welcomed him with embraces and other signs of 
h,7e. He too embraced her, and now that he had obtained 
the joy of meeting her after enduring many hardships, he 
could not be contained in his own body, and as it were 
entered hers. So Anuragapara was made his wife by the 
gSndharva ceremony of marriage, and she immediately by 
her magic skill created a city. In that city, which was out- 
side the metropolis, he dwelt with her, without her parents 
suspecting it, as their eyes were blinded by her skill. And 
when, on her questioning him, he told her those strange 
and painful adventures of his journey, she respected him 
much and bestowed on him all the enjoyments that heart 
could wish. 

Then NiSchayadatta told that Vidy&dhari the strange 
story of Somasvamm, who had been transformed into a 
monk^, and said to her : ** K this friend of mine could by 
any endeavour on your part be freed from his monkey con- 
dition, then, my bdoved, you would have done a good deed.** 
When he tdid her this, Anur&gapara said to him : “ This is 
m the way of witches’ qiells, but it is not our province. 
Nevertheless I will accompli^ this desire of yours, by asking 
a frknd of mine, a skilful witch named Bhadrartiip&.** 

. When the merchant’s stm heard that, he was ddighted, 
and said to that bdoved of his: **So come and see my 
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Mend; let us go to visit him.*’ She consented, and the 
next day, carried in her lap, NUchayadatta went through 
the air to the wood*, which was the residence of his Mend. 
When he saw his Mend there in monkey form he went up 
to him with his wife, who bowed before him, and asked after 
his welfare. And the monkey Somasvamin welcomed him, 
saying : ** It is well with me to-day, in that I have behcid 
you united to Anur&gaparS..” And he gave his blessing to 
Ni^chayadatta’s wife. Then all three sat down on a charming 
slab of rock there and held a conversation ^ about his story, 
the various adventures of that ape, previously discussed by 
Ni^chayadatta with his beloved. Then Nii^chayadatta took 
leave of that monkey and went to the house of his beloved, 
fl3ring up into the air, carried by her in her arms. 

And the next day he again said to that AnurUgaparS, : 

Come, let us go for a moment to visit that ape our Mend.” 
Then she said to him : “ Go to-day yourself ; receive from 
me the science of flying up, and also that of descending.” 
IVhen she had said this to him, he took those two sciences 
and flew through the air to his friend the ape. And as he 
remained long conversing with him, Anurggapara went out 
of the house into the garden. Wliile she was seated there 
a certain Vidyadhara youth,- who was wandering at will 
through the air, came there. The Vidyadhara, knowing 
by his art that she was a VidyUdhari who had a mortal 
husband, the moment he beheld her, was overpowered with a 
paroxysm of love, and approached her. And she, with face 
bent on the ground, beheld that he was handsome and 
attractive, and slowly asked him out of curiosity who he was 
and whence he came. 

Then he answered her : Know, fair one, that I am a 
Vidy&dhara, by name Ragabhanjana, distinguished for my 
knowledge of the sciences of the Vidy&dharas. The moment 
I beheld you, O gazelle-eyed one, I was suddenly overpowered 
by love, and made your slave, so cease to honour, O Goddess, 
a mortal, whose abode is the earth, and favour me, your 
equal, before your father finds out your intrigue.” VVlien 

^ I adopt kriiam, the reading of a MS. lent me from the Sanskrit College, 
should put a comma after &Uipam, as that word is used in the masculine. 
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he said this, the fickle-hearted one, looking timidly at him 
with a sidelong glance, thought : ** Here is a fit match for 
me.** When he had thus ascertained her wishes, he made 
her his wife : when two are of one mind what more does 
secret love require ? 

Then Niifchayadatta arrived from the presence of 
Somasvamin, after that Vidy&dhara had departed. And 
when he came, Anur&gapara, having lost her love for him, 
AtutrOgapara *^0* embrace him, giving as an excuse that 
tires of her shc had a headache. But the simple-minded 
Mortal lAmer bewildered by love, not seeing through her 

excuse, thought that her pain was due to illness and spent 
the day in that belief. But the next day he again went in 
low spirits to see his friend the ape, flying through the air 
by the force of the two sciences he possessed. 

When he had gone, Anuragapara’s Vidyadhara lover 
returned to her, having spent a sleepless night without her. 
And embracing round the neck her who was eager for his 
arrival, owing to having been separated during the night, 
he was at length overcome by sleep. She by the power of 
her science concealed her lover, who lay asleep in ber lap, 
and weary with having kept awake all night, went to sleep 
herself. In the meanwhile Ni^chayadatta came to the ape, 
and his &iend, welcoming him, asked him : “ Why do I 
seem to see you in low spirits to-day ? Tell me.*’ 

Then Nirohayadatta said to that ape : “ Anuragapara 
is exceedingly ill, my friend ; for that reason I am grieved, 
for she is dearer to me than life.” Then that ape, who 
possessed supernatural knowledge, said to him : ** Go, take 
her in your- arms, asleep as she is, and flying through the air 
by the help of the science she bestowed, bring her to me, in 
order that I may trfls very day show you a great marvel.” 
When NiSchayadatta heard this, he went through the air 
and lightly took up that sleeping fair one, but he did not see 
that Vidy&dhara, who was asleep in her lap, and had been 
previously made invisible by the power of her science. And 
flying up into the air, he quickly brought Anur&gaparfi to 
tlAt ape. That ape, who possessed divine insight, immedi- 
ately showed him a charm, by which he was able to behold 
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the Vidy&dhaxa clingmg to her neck. When he saw this, 
he exclaimed : “ Alas ! what does this mean ? ” And the 
ape, who was able to discern the truth, told him the whole 
story. 

Then Ni^hayadatta fell into a passion, and the Vidyfi- 
dhara, who was the lover of his wife, woke up, and flying up 
into the air, disappeared. Then Anuragapar& woke up, and 
seeing that her secret was reveled, stood with face cast down 
through shame. Then NiiSchayadatta said to her, with eyes 
gushing with tears : “ Wicked female, how could you thus 
deceive me who reposed confidence in you ? Although a 
device is known in this world for fixing that exceedingly 
fickle metal quicksilver, no expedient is known for fixing the 
heart of a woman.” While he was saying this, AnurSgapara, 
at a loss for an answer, and weeping, slowly soared . up into 
the air, and went to her own home. 

Then Ni^chayadatta’s friend, the ape, said to hiir. . 
“ That you are grieved is the fruit of the fierce fire of passion, 
in that you ran after this fair one, though 1 tried to dissuade 
you. For what reliance can be placed on fickle fortunes 
and fickle women ? So cease your regret. Be patient now. 
For even the Disposer himself cannot o’erstep Destiny.” 
When Ni^hayadatta heard this speech from the ape he 
flung aside that delusion of grief and, abandoning passion, 
fled to Siva as his refuge. Then, as he was remaining in 
that wood with his friend the ape, it happened that a female 
hermit of the name of Moksha^ came near him. She, see- 
ing him bowing before her, proceeded to ask him : ** How 
comes this strange thing to pass that, though a man, you 
have struck up a friendship with this ape ? ” 

Then he related to her his own melancholy story, and 
afterwards the sad tale of his friend, and thereupon thus 
said to her : ** If you, reverend lady, know any incantation 
or spell by which it can be done, immediately release this 
exc^ent Brahman, my friend, from his ape-transformation.” 
When she heard that, she consented, and employing a spell, 
she loosed the string from his neck, and Somasvamin 
abandoned that monk^ form and became a man as before. 
Then i^e disappeared like lightning, clothed with celestial 
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Inightness, and in time Niichayadatta and the Br&hman 
Somasvftmin, having performed many austerities, attained 
final beatitude. 


Thus fair ones, naturally fickle, bring about a 
series of evil actions which produce true discernment, and 
aversicm to the world. But here and there you will find a 
virtuous one among them, who adorns a glorious family, as 
the streak of the moon the broad sky.” 

When Narav&hanadatta, accompanied by Ratnaprabha, 
heard this wonderful tale from the mouth of Gomukha, he 
was highly pleased. 
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NOTE 1.— THE MAGIC CIRCLE 

Some idea of the religious significance attached to the circle has already 
been given in my note on deisuly or the ci^cumambulation of sacred shrines, 
mountains, etc. (Vol. I, pp, 190-193), while its uses in magical practices were' 
briefly mentioned in Vol. II, pp. 93-1 OOn. 

I shall, therefore, confine myself here to describing some of the more 
uncommon uses to which it is put. 

In the Panjab, about 1885, there was a severe attack of cattle disease. 
The Government took what steps it could to mitigate the calamity, and the 
disease soon disappeared. When, however, some time later the District 
Officer was in the locality it was explained that the natives could do nothing 
till the veterinary surgeons had left. Then they procured the services of a 
holy man, who drew a line on the ground right round the herd. He got on 
horseback and rode round the circle, sprinkling water and repeating mantras. 
It was this that had cured the cattle ! See Panjab Notes and Queries, vol. ii, 
1885, p. 148. In the note given on this page by the editor, the reference to 
** vol. xii, p. 36,” of the Jnd, A^, should read, ** vol. xi, pp. 35-36.” 

Mention should also be made of the kar, the charmed circle of Hindu 
astrologers. There appears to be some doubt as to the etymology of this 
Panjabi word. In the Ind, Ant., vol. xi, 1882, pp. 35-36, Sir Richard Temple 
would derive it from the Sanskrit kard, prison.” The root kat means 
♦•to surround,” whence kafaka, ••a zone”; Hindi, kafd and kafi, ••ring,” 
••bracelet”; thus the wonl may be of Prakrit origin. In Peayah Notes and 
Queries, vol. ii, 1885 (No. 758, p. 136), however, it was suggested that kdr 
should be connected with karsha, ••a scratch,” ••furrow,” ••trench,” from the 
root krish, •• to draw,” 

The term kdr is frequently employed to invoke protection (in much 
the same way as the Roman Catholic crosses himself when apprehensive of 
danger), and is in everyday use. It constantly occurs in charms and mantras. 
We also find it in the Ananda-rdmdjifa^ (•• Sara-Kdnda,” Sarga 7, verse 98 et seq,), 
a mediaeval composition, where Lakshmana draws a protective circle round 
Slta with the tip of his bow. 

Then there is the ma^ali, or debtor's circle, to be considered. It has 
been described by several early travellers in the East. See, for instance, 
Marco Polo, Book III, chap, xvii (Yule, vol. ii, p. 343), and note 14 on p. 350 ; 
G. P. Badger, Travels of Lndovico di Fartkema, Hakluyt Society, 1863, p. 147 ; 
Hamilton, Journey through Mysore, Canara and Malabar, 1807, vol. i, 318; 
P^re Bouchet, Lettres £dificantes, vol. xiv, p. 370; R. H. Major, India in the 
Fifteenth Century, Hakluyt Society, 1858, p. 14. 

Quotations from one or two of the above will make the use of the 
debtor’s circle quite clear. 

Varthema (op. cit., p. 147) says; ••And when anyone ought to receive 
money from another merchant, there appearing any writing of the scribes of 
the king fwho has at least a hundred of them), they observe this practice : 
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Let us suppose the case that someone has to pay roe twenty-five ducats^ and 
the debtor promises me to pay them many timeSj and does not pay them ; I, 
not being willing to wait any longpr, nor to give him any indulgence^ shall 
take a green branch in my hand^ shall go softly behind the debtor, and with 
the said hand shall draw a circle on the ground surrounding him, and if I 
can enclose him in the circle, I shall say to him these words three times ; 
^Bramini raza pertha polle* — that Is, command you, by the head of the 
Brahmins and of the king, that you do not depart hence until you have paid 
me and satisfied me as much as I ought to have from thee/ And he will 
satisfy me, or truly he will die there without any other guard. And should 
he quit the said circle and not pay me, the king would put him to death/’ 

The following account is given by Marco Polo (op, cii., vol. if, ]i. 343): — 
''They have the following rule about debts. If a debtor shall have been 
several times asked by his creditor for payment, and shall have pot him off 
from day to day with promises, then if the creditor can once meet the debtor 
and succeed in drawing a circle round him, the latter must not pass out of 
this circle until he shall have satisfied the claim, or given security for its 
discharge. If he in any other case presume to pass the circle he is punished 
with death as a transgressor against righ': and justice. And the said Messer 
Marco, when in this kingdom on his return home, did witness a case of this. 
it was the King, who owed a foreign merchant a certain sum of money, and 
though the claim had often been presented, he always put it off with promises. 
Now one day the merchant found his opportunity, and drew a circle round 
both the King and his horse. The King, on seeing this, halted, and would 
ride no farther ; nor did he stir from the spot until the merchant was satisfied. 
And when the bystanders saw this they marvelled greatly, saying that the 
King was a most just King indeed, having thus submitted to justice.” 

These customs explain the gambler’s ring mentioned in the second act 
of the Mfichchhakatika, or Cfay CVir/, where a shampooer having got Into debt 
is vainly called upon to pay. As a last resource the other draws a circle 
round him, saying triumphantly : "lliere, now you're bound by the gambler’s 
ring.” The shampooer replies: "What! Bound by the gambler’s ring? 
Confound it ! There is a limit which we gamblers cum’t pass.” 

Although a protective circle is usually made on the ground, this is not 
always the case. Thus among the negroes of Jamaica a circle in chalk 
marked on the docH^ of the house acts as a protective charm to those within, 
and no dnppg can enter. A dupfgf is a very curious kind of spirit with super- 
natural powers, and is said to be formed from a cloud of smoke which arises 
from the grave of a person who has been dead for three days (JPott-Lore, 
vol, XV, 1904, pp. 90 and 207). 

The circle is also used for practical purposes by means of homceopathic 
magic. Thus in his Magie et Religion dans fAJriqmt da Nord (Algiers, 1908, 
p. 244 et seqr.) E. Doutt4 describes how, in o^er to bring back a runaway 
slave, an Arab of North Africa will trace a magic circle on the ground, stick 
a nail in the middle of it, and attach a beetle by a thread to the nail, taking 
care that the sex of the beetle is that of the fugitive. As the beetle crawls 
round and round it will coil the thread about the nail, thus shortening its 
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tether and drawing nearer to the centre at every circuit. So by virtue of 
homceopathic magic the runaway slave will be drawn back to his master. 

This is quoted by Fraser, Goldcu Bought vol. i, p. 1 5S ei seq. 

In conclusion I would again (see Vol. II, p. 99) refer readers to Crawley's 
article in Hastings’ Enctf, KcL Kih., where so many useful references are given. 
To those given by A. k. Waite 1 would tidd his The Book of Black A/agtc, 
London, 1898, where numerous rites of conjuration are given. — n.m.p. 


NOTE a.- THE ^SMAGICAL CONFLICT " MOTIF 

The Magical CunHict ” or “Transformation Combat " motif dates from 
very early times, and in an ancient Egypliaii talc, “'Hie Veritable History of 
Satni-Khainols ” (Maspero, Popular Storiex of Auciefit Fgifptf p. Ifili vt ayy/.), 
we find a long series of jima/.iiig traiisfonnalioiis closely resembling those 
occurring in subsequent collections. 

In most examples of the motif there are two distinct transformation 
incidents. Firstly, someone is turned — or learns how to turn himself — into 
some kind of aiiiiiial, and as such is sold to the highest bidder. The scP'., 
usually the man’s father, must on no accotint sell the halter or string round 
the animal’s neck. It is a kind of “External Soul” and its surrender 
condemns the man to remain in his aninial shape. And secondly, events lead 
to a “ Magical Conflict ” either between the hero and a magician (in many 
tales bis former teacher), or the hero’s rescuer and the magician. 

It will be seen that in our present text the string turned lihavasarman into 
an ox which it was necessary to remove before he could recover his pristine 
shape. The conflict is only very short, but in most versions becomes long 
and complicated. In several cases one of t)ic combatants takes the form of a 
pomegranate, a heap of grain, or a rose, and in each case the object becomes 
divided into a large number of separate parts, and it is not until each seed, 
stone, grain, leaf, or whatever it is, has been devoured by the adversary 
(usually in the form of a cock at this stage of the proceedings) that the other 
can be destroyed. 

One good example of this will suffice. 1 clioose “Tho Second Kalendar’s 
Tale” from the \ights (Burton, vol. i, pp. 1. '14-1 So) : 

“ . . . whereupon he changed to the form of a lion, and said, ' O traitress, 
how is it thou hast broken the oath we sware that neither should contraire 
other!’ 'O accursed one,’ answerc^d she, Miow could there be a compact 
between me and the like of thee.^’ Then said he, *Tuke what thou hast 
b.-ought on thyself; and the lion opened iiis jaws and rushed upon her; but 
she was too quick for him ; and, plucking a hair from her head, waved it in 
the air muttering over it the while ; and the hair straightway becanie a 
trenchant sword-blade, wherewith she smote the lion and cut him in tw'aiii. 
Then the two halves flew away in air and the head changed to a scorpion and 
the Princess became a Jiuge serpent and set upon the accursed scorpion, 
and the iwp fought, cuiKiig and uncoiling, a stiff fight for an hour at least. 
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Then the scorpion changed to a vulture, and the serpent became an eagle 
which set upon the vulture, and hunted him for an hour's time, till he became 
a black tom-cat, which miauled and grinned and spat. Thereupon the eagle 
changed into a piebald wolf, and these two battled in the palace for a long 
time, when the cat, seeing himself overcome, changed into a worm and crept 
into a huge red pomegranate, which lay beside the jetting fountain in the 
midst of the palace hall. Whereupon the pomegranate swelled to the size 
of 1*1 water-melon in air; and, falling upon the marble pavement of the palace, 
broke to pieces, and all the grains fell out and were scattered about till they 
covered the whole floor. Then the wolf shook himself and became a snow- 
white cock, which fell to picking up the grains, purposing not to leave one ; 
but by doom of destiny one seed rolled to the fountain-edge and there lay 
hid. The cock fell to crowing and clapping his wings and signing to us with 
his beak as if to ask, * Are any grains left ? * But we understood not what he 
meant, and he cried to us with so loud a cry that we thought the palace would 
fall upon us. Then he ran over all the floor till he saw the grain which had 
rolled to the fountain-edge, and rushed eagerly to pick it up, when behold, 
it sprang into the midst of the water and became a fish and dived to the 
bottom of the basin. Thereupon the cock changed to a big fish and plunged 
after the other, and the two disappeared for a while, and lo ! we heard loud 
shrieks and cries of pain which made us tremble. After this the Ifrit rose 
out of the water, and he was as a burning flame ; casting fire and smoke from 
his mouth and eyes and nostrils. And immediately the Princess likewise 
came forth fix>m the basin and she was one live coal of flaming lowe ; and 
these two, she and he, battled for the space of an hour, until their fires 
entirely compassed them about and their thick smoke filled the palace." 

After a final terrific struggle the Ifrit is killed, but his adversary 
succumbs to her wounds. 

The motif has been discussed by several writers. See, for instance, 
Hartland, Legend of Perseus, vol. ii, pp. .56, 57 ; Crooke, ** Some Notes on 
Homeric Folk-Lore," FoUc-Lore, vol. xix, 1906, p. l67 ; Qouston, Papular 
Tates and Fudians, vol. i, p. 41S et seq.; W. H. Halliday, **The Force of 
Initiative in Magical Conflict," Folk-Lore, vol. xxi, 1910, p. 147 et seq,; 
Keightley, Tales and Popular Fictions, 1854, p. 123 ; Macculloch, Childhood of 
Fiction, pp. 164-166; Chauviii, op. cii., v, p. 199; viii, p. 149; Bolte, op. cU., 
vol. ii, p. 60 et seq. ; and Cosquin, I^s Mongols et leur Pr4tendu R61e dans 
la Transmission des contes Indiens vers L'Occident European," £tudes 
Fotkloriques, pp. 497-612. 

The following references will show how widely diffused is the motif 
under consideration, both in Europe and the East : — 

N. Sftstri, Dfmidian Nights, pp. 8-18; Oesterley, BaitSl PackUi, 174-175 ; 
Swynnerton, Indian Nights* Entertainments, No. 57; Jiilg, Lie M&rchen des 
Siddhi-Kur, p. 51 et seq. ; Gibb, The History of the Forty Fesirs, pp. 253-256; 
Busk, Sagas from the Far East, p, 4 ; Spitta-Bejr, Contes Arabes Modemes, 
pp. 1-11; A. Dowm, Contes Albemais, 1881, p. 135; Hahn, GriedUsche und 
Albauesisehe M&rchen, 1864, No. 68 ; Mijatovic, Serbian Folk-Lore, 1874, p. 211 
et seq. ; Wardrop, Georgma Folk-Tales, p. 1 ; Ralston, Russian FoO^Tales, 
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pt^SS9» A, aad W, Scliotti WaUaduan Sloriet, No. 18, p. 198; Stnpuola, The 
Nigktt, timiu. Waters, vol. ii, p 109 : L«dy Charlotte Guest, « The Mablnogion,” 
ftom the Welsh of Unfr Coch 0 Herged (The Red Book of Hergeet), 1877, 
pp 471-478; Campbell, ' 7*0^ of the West Highlands, vol. ii, p 428; Thorpe, 
Ynh-dde Stories, 1858, p. 364; Dasent, Popular Tales from ike Norse, 1859, 
pp. 335-889; Gnmdtvig, Damsdte FoUamarcheu, 1878-1879, vol. i, p 248; 
PetitOt, Traditions IndUmus dn Canada Nord-Ouest, 1886, p. 228.— -N.!!.!*. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 


T hen Mambhuti, perceiving that Narav&hanadatta 
pi] was pleased with the tale of Gomukha, in order 
to rival him, said : ** Women are generally fickle, but 
not always, for even courtesans are seen to be rich in good 
qualities, much more others. In proof of this. King, hear 
this famous tale. 

52. Story of King Vikramdditya and the Courtesan 

There was in Pfttaliputra a king named VikramiLditya ; he 
had two cherished friends, the King Hayapati,* and the King 
^ajapati,* who had large armies of horses and elephants. 
And that proud sovereign had a mighty enemy named 
Narasinha,* the lord of Pratishthina, a king who had a large 
force of infantry. Being angry with that enemy, and puffed 
up on account of the power of his allies, Vikramaditya rashly 
made this vow : ** I will so completely conquer that king, 
the lord of men, that the heralds and bards shall proclaim 
him at the door as my slave.’* Having made this vow, he 
sununoned those allies, Hayapati and Gajapati, and, accom- 
panied with a large force, shaking the earth with elephants 
and horses, marched with them to make a fierce attack on 
the lord of men, Narasinha. 

When he arrived near Pratishth&na, Narasinha, the lord 
of men, put on his armour and went out to meet him. Then 
there took place between the two kings a battle that excited 
wonder, in which footmen fought with elephants and horses. 
And at last the army of Vikramfidilya was routed by the forces 
of Narasinha, the lord of men, which contained many scores 
of footmen. And VikramSditya, being routed, fled to his city 
P&faliputra, and his two allies fled to their own countries. 
And Narasinha, the lord of men, entered his own city 
Pratishthftna, accompanied by heralds who praised his might. 

^ Le. lord of hones. * Le, lord of elephants. * /.e. 'man-lion. 
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Then VikramS.ditya, not haying gained his end, thought : 
** Well, as that enemy is not to be conquered by arms, I will 
conquer him by policy ; let some blame me if they like, but 
let not my oath be made void.” Thus reflecting, he entrusted 
his kingdom to suitable ministers, and secretly went out of 
the city with one chief minister, named Buddhivara, and 
with five hundred well-born and brave RajpOts, and in the 
disguise of a candidate for service ^ went to Pratishthana, 
the city of his enemy. There he entered the splendid 
mansion ^ of a beautiful courtesan named Madanamala, that 
resembled the palace of a king. It seemed to invite him with 
the silk of its banners, hoisted on the pinnacles of high 
ramparts, the points of which waved to and fro in the soft 
breeze. 

It was guarded at the principal entrance, the east door, 
day and night, by twenty tnousand footmen, equipped with 
all kinds of weapons. At each of the other three doors, 
looking towards the other cardinal points, it was defended 
by ten thousand warriors ever on the qui vive. In such 
guise the kinsr entered, proclaimed by the warders, the 

^ Karpalikai for the use of this word see Chapters XXIV, LXllI and 
LXXXI of this work. 

* As we have already seen (Vol. I, pp. 23/?, QS-t, 24J)), Indian prostitutes 
often acquired great power and M'ealth, and were at certain periods held in 
high esteem. Many are the temples that* have been enriched by their gifts, 
and the stone inscriptions that have been raised to their memory. See, 
for instance, Bomhay Gazetteer, vol. i, Part II, 1 8^6, pp. 372, 394: also 
L. D. Barnett, Epigraphia ludica, vol. xv, [). SI, where many references are 
given. 

Madanamala was obviously a ganiku, the highest class of courtesan, 
corresponding to the Hetsera' of the Greeks (see Athenanis, Book XI II). In 
fiction they hold an important place, and are often represented as highly 
intellectual, generous, and of noble character, Cj\, for instance, the character 
of Vasantasena in the Mnvhchhakatika\ N'asantatilaka, a great friend of 
Princess Ratnamanjar? in the Kathakaqa, p. 151 ; the maternal Kuberasena 
in the PariMdaparrati, ii, 225 et nap : and the prostitute in the Prabamtha^ 
cintdmani who was ‘‘a storehouse of intellect,*' and for whom the king cem- 
sidered '^a kingdom would be too small a present." In the same collection 
we read (p. 1 16) of CauladevI, who is described as ''a famous vessel of beauty 
and merit, excelling even matrons of good family." See further Bloomfield.. 
''The Character and Adventures of Muladeva," iVor. Amer, Phil. Soc\, vol. Hi, 
191 s, pp.^ 630 , 631. — N.M.P. 
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enclosure of the palace, which, was divided into seven 
zones. In one zone it was adorned with many long lines of 
horses. In another the path was impeded by dense troops 
The WeaUly of elephants. In another it was surrounded 
Courieim with an imposing array of dense weapons. In 
another it was resplendent with many treasure-houses, 
that gleamed with the flash of jewels. In another a circle 
was always formed by a dense crowd of attendants. In 
another it was full of the noise of many bards reciting 
aloud, and in another resounding with the~sound of drums 
beaten in concert. Beholding all these sights, thtf king at 
last reached, with his retinue, the splendid edifice in which 
Madanamfilfi dwelt. 

She havmg heard with great interest from her attendants 
that, as he passed through the zones, the horses and other 
creatures were cured of their wounds,^ thought that he must 
■be some great one in disguise, and so she went to meet him, 
and bowed before him with love and curiosity, and bringing 
him in, seated him on a throne fit for a king. The king's 
heart was ravished by her beauty, gracefulness and courtesy, 
and he saluted her without revealing who he was. 

Then Madanamal& honoured that king with costly baths, 
flowers, perfumes, garments and ornaments. And she gave 
daily subsistence to those followers of his, and feasted him 
and his minis ter with all kinds of viands. And she spent 
the day with him in drinking and other diversions, and sur- 
rendered herself to him, haying fallen in love with him at 
first sight. Vikramfiditya, being thus entertained by her, 

^ I follow tSkSiam, the reading of tlie MS. in the Sanskrit College. So 
the wonnds of Sir Urre of Hungary were healed, as soon as they were handled 

by the valiant Sir Laoncelot (La Mori dArlkure, vol. iii, p. S70). CJ\ also 

Odgeatjf, 457, and see Crooke, "Some Notes on Homeric Folk-Lore,” 
FottrLore, vol. xix, 1908, p. 73. The B. text was fiiulty in this pa s s a ge and 
Tawney ma^ the best of it by following the MS. in the Sanskrit College, 
but, as Speyer (sp. eit,, p. 112) points out, the animal cures in the text seem 
quite out of fdiwe here, wid tire king was never represented as possessing 
any supemataml powers. The D. text shows that .B.’s Mtrmq»p> i> > misread 
anvorpiki. Thus the amended translation would be: "She having heard 
lirom her attendants tiut, as he passed through the sones, he oontemplated 
with interest the horses and other animals.”— 
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day by day, continued, though in disguise, to live in a style 
suited to an emperor. And whatever and howmuchsoever 
wealth he was in the habit of giving to suppliants, Madwa- 
mal& gladly furnished him with from her own store. And 
she thought her body and wealth well employed while enjoyed 
by him, and she remained averse to gain and to other men. 
For out of love to him she even kept off, by sti^atagem.*, 
Narasinha, the king of that land, who came thdre, being 
enamoured of her. 

While the king was being waited on in this fashion by 
Madanamfilft he one day said in secret to his minister Buddhi- 
vara, who accompanied him : ** A courtesan desires wealth, 
and not even if she feels love does she become attached with- 
out it, for when Providence framed suitors he bestowed 
greed on these women. But this Madanamalft, though her 
wealth is being consumed by me, through her great love is 
not estranged from me ; on the contrary, she delights in me. 
So how can I now make her a recompense, in order that my 
vow may in course of time be fully accomplished ? ” When 
the minister Buddhivara heard this, he said to the king: 
** If this be so, give her some of those priceless jewels which 
the mendicant Prapanchabuddhi-^gave you.” When the king 
heard that, he answered him : ** If I were to give them all to 
her I should not have made her a recompense worth speaking 
of ; but 1 can free myself from obligation in another way, 
which is connected also with the story of that mendicant.” 
When the minister heard this, he said : ** King, why did 
that mendicant court you ? Tell me his story.” When his 
minister Buddhivara preferred this request, the king said : 
“ Listen ; I will tell you his story. 

^A. King Vikremdditya and the Treacherous Mendicant 

Long ago a mendicant named Prapanchabuddhi used to 
enter my hall of audience in P&toliputra every day and give 
me a box. For a whole year I gave these boxes, just as 
they were, unopened, into the hand of my treasurer. One day 
one of these boxes presented by the mendicant by chance fell 
from my hand on to the groimd and burst open. And a great 

VOb. uz. 
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jewel fell out of it, glittering like £bre, and it appeared as if 
it were the mendicant’s heart, which I had not discerned 
bribre, revealed by him. When I saw that, I took it, and I 
had those other boxes brought which he had presented to me, 
and opened them, and took a jewel out of every one of them. 
Thai in astonishment I asked' Prapanchabuddhi : ** Why 
do you court me with such splendid jewels ? ” Then the 
mendicant took me aside and said to me : “ On the fourteenth 
day of the black fortnight now approaching 1 have to per- 
form a certain incantation at nightfall, in a cemetery outside 
this town. I desire you, my hero, to come and take part 
in that enterprise, for success is easily obtained when the 
obstacles to it we swept away by the aid of a hero.” 

When the mendicant said this to me I agreed. So he 
went o£f delighted, and in a few days the fourteenth night 
of the black fortnight came and I remembered the speech 
of that ascetic.* Then I performed my daily observances 
and waited for the night, and after I had recited the 
evening prayer it happened that I rapidly fell asleep. 
Then the adorable Hari, who is compassionate to his 
votaries, appeared to me in a dream, mounted on Garuda, 
with his breast marked with a lotus, and thus commended 
me : My son, this Prapanchabuddhi * is rightly named, 

for he will inveigle you into the cemetery to take part in 
the incantation of the circle* and will oiler you up as a 
victim. So do not do what he tells you to do with the 
object of slaying you, but say to him : ‘ You do it first, and 
when I have learned the way I will do it.’ Then, as he is 
showing you the way, take advantage of the opportunity 
and slay him immediately, and you will acquire the power 
that he desires to obtain.” 

When Vishpu had said this he disappeared, and I woke 
up and thought : ” By the favoiur of I have detected 

* Here the word ^ramiofa is used, which genemlly means "Buddhist 
ascetic.*' 

* /.e. deeeitftil-minded. 

* Cf. the stoiy of Phalabh&ti in the twentieth Taranga. I may here 
mention that Lfehi^ht points out a striking parallel to the story of Folgenthis 
(with whidi I have emnpared that Phalabhuti) in the A'iijgm Cariafiam of 
Goaltems Hiqies (Zar FotUlamdet p. S8). 
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that magieian, and this day 1 must slay him.*’ Haying thus 
reflected, when the first watch of the night was gone, I went, 
sword in hand, alone to that cemetery. There I beheld that 
mendicant, who had performed the ceremony of the circle 
incantation, and when the treacherous fellow saw me he 
wd^comed me, and said : “ King, close your eyes and fall at 
full length on the ground with your face downwards, and In 
this ^y both of us will attain our ends.” Then I answered 
him : ** Do it yourself first. Show me how to do it, and 
after I have learned 1 will do precisely as you do .” ' When 
tile mendicant heard that, like a fool he fell on the earth, 
and 1 cut off his head with a stroke of my sword. 

Then a voice was heard firom the air: ” Bravo, Kingl 
By offering up to-day this rascally mendicant thou hast ob- 
tained the power of going through the air, which he wished 
to obtain. 1, the God of Wealth, that move about at will, 
am pleased with thy courage. So ask me for another boon, 
whatever thou mayest desire.” After saying this he mani- 
fested himself, and I, bowing before him, said : ** When 1 
shall supplicate thee, adorable one, thou shalt appear on my 
thinking of thee, and grant me a suitable boon.” The God 
of Wealtii said : ** So be it,” and disappeared. And having 
'obtained magic power, I went back quicUy to my OMm palace. 


52. Story of King VikramddUya and the Courtesan 

** Thus I have told you my adventure, so by means of that 
boon of Kuvera 1 must now recompense MadanamSlft. So 
you must now go back to P&taliputra, taking with you my 
disguised Rftjput retinue, and I, as soon as 1 have in a novti 
way recompensed my beloved, will immediattiy go there, 
wi^ the mtention of returning here.” 

Having said this, and having performed his daily duties, 

* Cf. SieiSamueke M&nhen, vol. ii, p. 46, where the gieat treacherondy 
lets fall Us gaontlet, and asks his adversary to fdck it up. His adversary, 
the hero of the story, tells him to pidc it up himself, and wlmn the giant 
bends down tut the purpose, eats off bis head wltii mie blow of his sword. 
— - Cf. the inddent of the pomba in the story of the conning Siddhikari, 
VoL I,p. 157; andseeBlooni)leld,"On False Aaeeties and Nan^" Jimm.Am€r. 
OrituS. 6!m..VaL sUv, No. S, p. S15. — ^n.ii.r. 
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the king dismissed his minister with his retinue. He said} 
**So be it/* and departed; and the king sp^t that night 
with MadanamAla, anxious about his approaching separation. 
She too, embracing him frequently, because her heart seemed 
to tell her that he was going to a distance, did not sle^ all 
that night. 

In the morning the king, having performed all his neces- 
sary duties, entered a chapel for the daily worship of the 
gods, on the pretence of repeating prayers. And there the 
God of Wealth appeared before him on his thinking of him, 
and bowing before him the king craved that boon formerly 
promised, in the following words : ** O god, give me here 
to-day, in accordance with that boon which you promised 
me, five great indestructible golden figures of men,' such 
that, though their limbs may be continually cut off for any 
desired use, those limbs will grow again, exactly as befmre.** 
The God of Wealth said : “ Even so ; be there unto thee 
five such figures as thou desirest ! ’* Having said this, he 
immediately disappeared. And the king immediately behdd 
those five great golden figures of men suddenly standing in 
the chapel ; then he went out delighted, and, not forgetting 
his promise, he flew up into the air and went to his city of 
P&tidiputra. There he was welcomed by his ministers and 
the cit^ens and his wives, and he remained engaged in his 
kingly duties, while his heart was far away in Pratishth&na. 

In the meanwhile, in Pratish^ana, that beloved of his 
entered that chapel to see her love, who had entered it long 
before. And when she entered she did not perceive that 
beloved king anywhere, but she beheld five gigantic golden 
figures of men. When she saw them, and did not find him, 
she reflected in her grief : ** Surely that love of mine was 
some Vidy&dhara or Gandharva, who bestowed upon me 
these men and flew away up to heaven. So what am 1 to 
do with these figures, which are all a mere burdon, now that 
I am deprived of him ? ” Thus reflecting, she asked her 
servants over and over again for news of him, and went out 
and roamed about her domain. And she found no satisfaction 

' See the note on eatoiiuts on pp. 56-59 of this volame, ond Cooqoin, Ahiiet 
Fplkhn^uet^ p. 609 .— n.ii.p. 
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anywhere, either in the palaces, the gardens, the chambers 
or other places; but she kept lamenting, grieved at being 
separated from her Idver, ready to abandon the body. 

Her attendants tried to comfort her, saying : “ Do not 
despair, mistress, for he is some god roaming about at will, 
and when he pleases he will return to you, fair one.” With 
such hope-inspiring words did they at length so far console 
her that she made this vow : “ If in six months he does not 
grant me to behold him I will give away all my propexty 
and enter the fire.” With this promise she fortified herself, 
and remained every day giving alms, thinking on that 
beloved of hers. And one day she cut off both the arms 
Tke one of those golden men and gave them to 

inderirmiibte the Brahmans, being intent on charity only. And 
Figure* next day she perceived with astonishment 

that both arms had grown again, exactly as they were before. 
Then she proceeded to cut off the arms of the others, to give 
them away ; and the arms of all of them grew again as they 
were before. Then she saw that they were indestructible, 
and every day she cut off the arms of the figures and gave 
them to studious Brahmans, according to the number of 
Vedas they had read. 

And in a few days a Br&hman, named Sangr&madatta, 
having heard the fame of her bounty, which was spread 
abroad in every direction, came from Fataliputra. He, 
being poor, but acquainted with four Vedas, and endowed 
with virtues, entered into her presence desiring a gift, being 
announced by the doorkeepers. She gave him as many 
arms of the golden figures as he knew Vedas, after bowing 
before him with limbs emaciated with her vow and pale with 
separation from her beloved. Then the Brahman, having 
heard from her sorrow-stricken attendants the whole of her 
stoiy, ending in that very terrible vow, was delighted, but 
at the same time despondent, and loading two camels with 
those gfdden arms went to his native city, PS.taliputra. 

Then that Br&hman, thinking that his gold would not 
be safe there imless guarded by the king, entered the king’s 
presmce and said to him, whfie he was sitting in the hall of 
judgment : ** Here I am, O great King, a Br&hman who am 
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an inhabitant of thy town. I, being poor, and desiring 
wealth, went to the southern clime, and arrived at a city 
named Pratishthfina, belonging to King Narasinha. There, 
being desirous of a donation, I went to the house of 
MadanamSla, a courtesan of distinguished fame. For with 
her there lived long some divine being, who departed some- 
where or other, after giving her live indestructible figures of 
men. Then the high-spirited woman became afBicted at his 
departure, and considering life to be poison-agony, and the 
body, that fruitless accumulation of driusion, to be merely 
a punishment for thieving, lost her patience, and being 
with difficulty consoled by her attendants, made this vow : 
* If in the space of six months he does not visit me, I must 
enter the fire, my soul being smitten by adversity.* 

** Having made this vow, she, being resolved on death, 
and desiring to perform good actions, gives away every day 
very large gifts. And I beheld her. King, with tottering 
feet, conspicuous for the beauty of her person, though it was 
thin from fasting; with hand moistened with the wator of 
giving, surroimded with maids like clustering bees, sorely 
afflicted, looking like the incarnation of the mast condition 
of the elephant of love.^ And 1 think that lover who deserts 
her, and causes by his absence that fair one to abandon the 
body, deserves blame, indeed deserves death. She to-day 
gave to me, who know the foiur Vedas, four golden arms of 
human figures, according to right usage, proportioning 
gift to the number of my Vedas. So I wish to purify my 
house with sacrifice and to follow a life of religion here; 
therefore let the king grant me protection.** 

The King Vikramaditya, hearing these tidings of his 
beloved from the mouth of the Brfihman, had his mind 
suddenly turned towards her. And he commanded his 
doorkeeper to do what the Brkhman wished, and thinking 
how constant was the affection of his mistress, who valvkri 
her life as stubble, and in his impatience supposing that shb 

* Here there te an elaborate pun: kara means "hand’* and also 

"proboscis’’; dSna, "giving” and "the ichor that exudes fkem the teni|des 
of a matt elephant.” "Surrounded witli clustering bees” may also mean, 
" surrounded with handmaids whose consolations worried her.” 
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would be able to assist him in accomplishing his vow, and 
remembering that the time fixed for her abandoning the 
body had almost arrived, he quickly committed his kingdom 
to the care of his ministers, and flying through the air reached 
Pratishthina, and entered the house of his beloved. There 
he beheld his beloved, with raiment pellucid like the moon- 
light, having given ho* wealth away to Pandits,^ attenuated 
like a digit of the moon at the time of its change. 

Madanamala, for her pax±, on beholding him arrived 
unexpectedly, the quintessence of nectar to her eyes, was 
for a moment like one amazed. Then she embraced him, and 
threw round his neck the noose of her arms, as if fearing 
that he would escape again. And she said to him with a 
voice the accents of which were choked with tears : ** Cruel 
one, why did you depart and forsake my innocent self ? ” 

The king said : “ Come, 1 will tell you in private,” and 
went inside with her, welcomed by her atten^nts. There 
he revealed to her who he was, and described his circum- 
stances, how he came there to conquer King Narasinha by 
an artifice, and how, after slaying Prapanchabuddhi, he 
acquired the power of flying through the air, and how he 
was enabled to reward her by a boon that he obtained from 
the Lord of Wealth, and how, hearing tidings of her from 
a Brahman, he had returned there. 

Having told the whole story, 'beginning with the subject 
of his vow, he again said to her : “ So, my beloved, that 
Sling Narasinha, being very mighty, is not to be conquered 
by armies, and he contended with me in single combat, but 
1 did not slay him, for I possess the power of flying in thb 
air, and he can only go dn the earth ; for who that is a true 
Kshatriya would desire to conquer in an unfair combat ? 
The object of my vqw is, that that king may be announced 
by the heralds as waiting at the door ; do you assist me in 
that.” 

When the coiuiesan heard this she said : ** I am honoured 
by your request.” And summoning her heralds she said to 
them : ** When the King Narasinha shall come to my house, 
you must stand near the door with attentive eyes, and 

^ l^^word vUmika also means "gods”— «nd the gods feed on the moon. 
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while he is entering you must say again and again : * King, 
Prince Naiasinha is loyal and devoted to thee.’ And when 
he looks up and asks : * Who is here ? ’ you must immedi- 
ately say to him: * Vikramaditya is here.*” Aft» giving 
them these orders she dismissed them, and then she said to 
the female warder : ** You must not prevent King Narasinha 
fit)m entering here.” 

After issuing these orders Madanamala remained in a 
state of supreme felicity, having regained the lord of her 
life, and gave away her wealth fearlessly. 

Then King Narasinha, having heard of that profuse 
liberality of hers, which was due to her possession of the 
golden figures, though he had given her up, came to visit 
The Oh'e(* of house. And while he entered, not being 
King Vikrain&- forbidden by the warder, all the heralds shouted 
ditya’sV^ in a loud voiee, beginning at the outer door: 
t*rea t* King, Pruice Narasinha is submissive and 

devoted.” When that sovereign heard that, he was angry 
and alarmed, and when he asked who was there, and foimd 
out that King VikramSditya was there, he waited a moment 
and went through the following refiections : ** So this king 
has forced his way into my l^gdom and carried out the vow 
he made long ago, that I snould be announced at his door. 
In truth this king is a man of might, since he has thus beaten 
me to-day. And I must not slay him by force, since he has 
come alone to a house in my dominions. So I had better 
enter now.” Having thus reflected. King Narasinha entered, 
announced by all the heralds. And King Vikramfiditya, on 
beholding him enter with a smile on his face, rose up also 
with smiling countenance and embraced him. Then those 
two kings sat down and inquired after one another’s welfare, 
while MadanamfilS. stood thdr side. 

And in the course of conversation Narasinha asked 
Vikramftditya where he had obtained those golden flgures. 
Thm Vikramftditya told him the whole of that strange 
adventure of his, how he had slain the base ascetic and 
acquired the power of flying through the air, and how, by 
virbie of the bo<m of the God of Wealth, he had obtained 
five indestructible gigantic golden figures. Then King 
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Narasinha chose that king for his friend, discovering that 
he was of great might, that he possessed the power of flying, 
and that he had a good heart. And having made him his 
friend, he welcomed him with the prescribed rites of hospi- 
tality, and taking him to his own palace, he entertained him 
vrith all the attentions paid to himself. And King Vikram&- 
ditya, after having been thus honoured, was dismissed by liLn 
and returned to the house of MadanamalS,. 

Then Vikramaditya, having accomplisiied his difficult vow 
by his courage and intelligence, determined to go to his own 
city. And Madanamala, being unable to remain separated 
from him, was eager to accompany him, and with the inten- 
tion of abandoning her native land she bestowed her dwelling 
upon the Brahmans. Then Vikramaditya, the moon of kings, 
went with her, whose mind was exclusively fixed on him, to 
his own city of Pataliputra, followed by her elephants,- horses 
and footmen. There he remained in happiness (accompanied 
by MadanamSla, who had abandoned her own country for 
his love), having formed an alliance with King Narasinha-. 


** Thus, King, even courtesans arc occasionally of 
noble character end as faithful to kings as their own wives, 
much more than matrons of high birth.” 

On hearing this nbble tale from the mouth of Marubhfiti, 
the King Naravkhsmadatta and his new wife Ratnaprabhfi, 
sprung from the glorious race of the Vidyadharas,''werc much 
delighted. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


W HEN MarubhQti had told this stoiy there, the 
M commander-in-chief, Hari^ikha, said in the 
presence of Naravfihanadatta : ** It is true, good 
women value nothing more than their husbands, and in 
proof of it listen now to this still more wonderful tale. 


58. Story of i^ringabhuja and Ute Daughter of the Bdkshasa 

There is a city on the earth named VardhamSna, and in 
it there dwelt a king named '^rabhuja, chief of righteous 
men. And though he had a hundred wives, one queen, of 
the name of Gu^ivarA, was dearer to him than his life. And, 
in spite of his hundred wives, it happened, as Fate would 
have it, that not one of them bore him a son. Sd he asked 
a physician named Srutavardhana : ** Is there any medicine 
able to bring about the birth of a son ? *’ When the physician 
heard that, he said : “ King, 1 can prepare such a me^cine,^ 
but the king must procure for me a wild goat.” When he 
heard this speech of the physician’s, the king gave an order 
to the warder and had a goat brought for him from the forest. 
The physician handed over the goat to the king’s cooks and 
with its flesh prepared a sovereign elixir for the queens. 

The king went off to worship his god, after ordering tiie 
queens to assemble in one place. And ninety-nine of those 
queens did assemble in one place, but the Queen Gu]wvar& 
^one was not present there, for she was at that time near 

^ CJ\ the licAi in the fifteenth of Miss Stokes's htdian Fair;/ Tides, and 
the payout in the sixteenth Sarga of the RSmuyai;a. See also Gonxenbach^ 
SuAUanische MHrchen, p, S69^ and Bernhard Schmidt's Griechitche Marche^, 
pp. 104, 117> ISO. The beginning of this tale belongs to Mr Baring-Gonld's 
''Gold-child" root. Another parallel is to be found in Kaden’s Ufder den 
Olivenbaumen, p. l68. See also Sagas from ike Far East, p. 268; Birlinger^ 
Aus Schwab^, p. 105; and "Volsnnga Saga" in Hagen's Helden-Sagen, 

voL iii, pp. 8-9- See VoL If^ p. I86fi^, to which 1 would add Crooke, op. cU*, 

vol. i^ pp. 227-228. — N.if.p. 
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the king, who was engaged in praying to his god. And when 
they had assembled the physician gave them the whole of 
the elixir to drink, mixed with powder, not perceiving the 
absence of Gunavarft. , 

Immediately the king returned with his beloved, having 
poformed his devotions, and perceiving that that drug was 
completely finished, he said to the physician : “ Whal ! 
Did you not keep any for Gunavarft? You have forgotten 
the principal object with which this was undertaken.’* 
After saying this to the abashed physician, the king said to 
the cooks ; “ Is there any of the flesh of that goat left ? ” 
The cooks said : “ The horns only remain.” Then the 
physician said : “ Bravo ! I can make an admirable elixir 
out of the centre of the horns.” After saying this, the 
physician had an elixir prepared from the fleshy part of the 
horns, and gave it to Queen Gunavarft mixed wi^ powder. 

Then the ninety-nine wives of the king became pr^ritoit, 
and all in time brought forth sons. But the headH^een 
Gunavarft conceived last of all, and afterwards gave birth to 
a son with more auspicious marks than the sons of all the 
others. And as he was sprung from the juice of the fleshy 
part of the horns, his father, the king, gave him the name of 
Sringabhuja, and rejoiced greatly at his birth. He grew up 
with those other brothers, and though in age he was the 
youngest of all, he was superior to all in good qualities. And 
in course of time that prince became like the God of Love 
in beauty, and like Arjuna in his skill in archery, and like 
Bhima in strength. Accordingly the other queens, seeing 
that Queen Gunavarft, now that she had this son, was more 
than ever dear to King Virabhuja, became jealous of her. 

Then an evil-minded queen among them, named Aya^o- 
lekhft, deliberated with all the others and, entered into a 
conspiracy; and when the king came home one day she 
exhibited an assumed sadness in her face. The king asked 
her the reason, and she said, with apparent reluctance ** My 
husband, why do you endure patiently the disgrace of your 
house? You avert disgrace from others, why do you not 
avert it from yourself ? You know the young superintendent 
of tl\e women’s apartments named Surakshita ; your Queen 
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Gu^avarft is secretly devoted to him. Since no man but he 
can penetrate into the women’s apartments, which are strictly 
watched by guards, she associates with him. And this is a 
well-known subject of gossip in the whole harem.” When 
she said this to the king, he pondered and reflected, and went 
and asked the other queens one after another in private, and 
they were fSuthful to their treacherous plot, and told him the 
same story. 

Then that wise king conquered his anger, and reflected : 
** This accusation i^^ainst these two is improbable, and yet 
such is the gossip. So I must not without reflecting reveal 
the matter to anyone ; but they must by an artifice be 
separated now, to enable me to see the termination of the 
whole matter.” 

Having determined on this, next day he summoned 
Surakshita, Ihe. supointendent of the women’s apartments, 
into his judgment-hall and, with assumed anger, said to him : 
“ 1 have learned, villain, that you have slain a Brahman, so 
1 cannot endure to see your face until you have made a 
pilgrimage to holy places.” YHien he heard that, he was 
amazed, and began to murmur : ’’ How can I have slain a 
Brahman, my sovereign ? ” But the king went on to say : 
** Do not attempt to brazen it out, but go to Khshmir to wash 
away your sin (where are those holy fields, Vijayakshetra, 
and Nandikshetra the purifying, and the kshetra^ of the 
boar), the land which was hallowed by Vishpu, the bow- 
handed god, where the stream of the Ganges bears the name 
of Vitasta, wher^ is the famous Mandapakshetra, and where 
is Uttaramftnasa ; when your sin has l^en washed away by 
a pilgrimage to these holy places you shall behold my face 
again, but not till then.” 

Witii this speech the King Virabhuja dismissed the 
helpless Surakshita, sending him to a distance on the pre- 
tence of a pilgrimage to holy places. Then the king went 
into tile presence of that Qqeai Gupavarft, full of love and 
anger and sob^ reflection. Then she, seeing that his mind 
was troubled, asked him anxiously: *‘My h^'shand, why 
are you seized to-day with a sudden fit of despondency ? ” 

^ Ksh^ra here means ^ a holy field or sacred spot. 
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When the king heaxd that, he gave, her tibis feigned answer : 
** To>day, Queen, a great astrologer came to me and said : 
* King, you must place the Queen Gunavarh for some time 
in a dungeon, and you must yourself live a life of chastity, 
otherwise your kingdom will certainly be overthrown, and 
she will surely die.’ Having said this, the astrologer de- 
parted; hence my present despondency.” When the king 
said this, the Queen Gu^avarft, who was devoted to her 
husband, distracted with fear and love, said to him : 
** Why do you not cast me this very day into a dungeon, 
my husband ? I am highly favoiued if I can benefit you 
even at the sacrifice of my life. Let me die, but let not my 
lord have misfortune. For a husband is the (diief refiige 
of wives in this world and in the next.” Having heard 
this speech of hers, the king said to himself, with tears in 
his eyes : ** I think there is no guilt in her, nor in that 
Surakshita, for I saw that the colour of his face did not 
change and he. seemed without fear. Alas ! nevertheless I 
must ascertain the truth of that rumour.” 

After reflecting thus, the king in his grief said to the 
queen : “ Then it is best that a dungeon should be made 
here. Queen ! ” She replied : “ Very good.” So the king had 
TheQfieen B, dungeon easy of access made in the women’s 
it ditgractd apartments and placed the queen in it. And he 
comforted her son Snngabhuja (who was in despair and asked 
the reason) by telling him exacUy what he told the queen. 
And she, for her part, thought the dungeon heaven, because 
it was all for the king’s good. For good women have no 
pleasure of their own ; to them their husbands’ pleasure is 
pleasure.’ . 

When this had been done, that other wife of the king’s, 
named Ayaiolekh&, said of her own accord to her son, who 
was named Nirv&sabhuja ; “ So our enemy Gu^var& has 

been thrown into a dungeon, and it would be s^.good thing 
if her son were banished from this country. So, my boy, 
devise a scheme with the help of your brothers by which 
Spngabhuja may be quickly banished from the comitry.” 

’ IJiis put of the story reminds one id* the "Cleric’s Tsle ” in Chencer’s 
CaiUer6itfy Talet. 
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Having been addressed in this language by his mother, the 
jealous NirvSsabhuja told his other brothers and continued 
to ponder over a scheme. 

And one day, as the king’s sons were practising with 
their weapons of war, they all saw an enormous crane in 
fr<mt of the palace. And vdiile they were looking with 
Tke RaJukata Astonishment at that misshapen bird a Buddhist 
md the Golden mendicant, who possessed supernatural know- 
Arrow ledge, came that way and said to them : “ Princes, 
this is not a crane; it is a RSkshasa named Agniiiikha, 
who wandors about in an assumed shape destroying towns. 
So pi^e him with an arrow, tliat being smitten he may 
depart hence.” When they heard this speech of the mendi- 
cant’s the ninety-nine elder brothers shot their arrows, but 
not one struck the crane. 

Thra that naked mendicant again said to them : ” This 
younger brother of yours, named Sringabhuja, is able to 
strike this crane, so let him take a bow suitable for the 
purpose.” 

When Nirvasabhuja heard that, the treacherous one 
remembered the injunction of his mother, an opportunity 
for carrying out which had now arrived, and reflected : 
“This will be a means of getting Sjringabhuja out of the 
country.* So let us give him the bow and arrow belonging 
to our father. If the crane is pierced and goes off with our 
father’s golden arrow sticking in it, Spngabhuja will follow 
it, while we are searching for the arrow. And when he does 
not find, in spite of his search, that RSkshasa transformed 
into a crane, he will continue to roam about hither and 
thither ; he will not come back without the arrow.” 

Thus reflecting, the treacherous one gave to Sringabhuja 
his father’s bow with the arrow, in order that he might smite 
the crane. The mighty prince took it and drew it and 
pierced that crane with the golden arrow, the notch of which 
was made of a jeweL The crane, as soon as it was pierced, 
went off with the arrow sticking in its body, and flying away, 
departed with drops of blood fedling from the wound. 

* See Balston’s Amikm Folk-Tala, p. 80, where numerous parallels are 
addueed. CJ. also Gonaenbach’s Skiliemiieke MSinhen, vol. i, p. 199. 
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Then the treacherous Nirvfisabhuja, and the other 
brothers, instigated by his hints, said to*the brave Sfinga- 
bhuja: **Giye us back the golden arrow that belongs to 
our fathar, otherwise we will abandon our bodies before 
your eyes. For unless we produce it our father will banish 
us from this country, and its fellow is not to be made or 
obtained.” When Sjingabhuja heard that, he said to those 
crafty ones : ** Be of good cheer ! Do not be afraid. 
Abandon your terror ! I will go and slay that miserable 
RSkshasa and bring back the arrow.” Having said this, 
S^gabhuja took his own bow and arrows and went in the 
same direction in which the Rakshasa had gone, quickly 
following up the track of the drops of blood that had fallen 
on the ground. 

The other sons returned delighted to their mothem, and 
S]ingabhuja, as he went on step by step, at last reached a 
distant forest. Seeking about in it, he found in the wood 
a great city, like the fruit of his own tree of merit fallen to 
him in due time for enjoyment. There he sat down at the 
root of a tree to rest, and as if in a moment beheld a maiden 
of wonderful beauty coming thore, appearing to have been 
made by the Creator in some strange way of ambrosia and 
poison; since by her absence she deprived of life, and by 
her presence she bestowed it. 

And when rhe maiden slowly approached him, and 
looked at him with an eye raining love, the prince fell in love 
with her, and said to her; “Gazelle-eyed one, what is the 
name of this city, and to whom does it belong ? Who are 
you, and why have you come here ? Tell me.” Then the 
pearly-toothed maid turned her face sideways, and hxed her 
eyes on the ground, and spake to him with sweet and loving 
voice : “ This city is Dhumapura, the home of all felicity ; 
in it lives a mighty Rfikshasa, by name Agni^ikha; know 
that I am his matchless daughter, Rhpa^ikhi, by name, who 
have come here with mind captivated by your imparalleled 
beauty. Now you must tell me who you are and why you 
have come here.” When she said this, he told her who he 
was, and of what king he was the son, and how he had come 
to Dhtiniapura for the sake of an arrow. 
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Then Rapa^ikha, having heard the whole story, said: 
** There is no archer like yon in the three worlds, since you 
pierced even my father with a great a^w when he was in 
the form of a crane. But I took that golden arrow for my 
own, by way of a pla 3 rthing. But my father’s wound was at 
once healed by the minister Mahadanshtxa, who excels all men 
ii^ knowledge of potent drugs for curing woimds. So 1 will 
go to my father, and after I have explained the whole matter 
I will quickly introduce you into his presence, my husband. 
So I call you, for my heart is now fully set upon you.” 

Having said this, Rtipa^ikhfi left Sfingabhuja there and 
immediately went into the presence of her father, AgniiSikha, 
and said : ” Father, there has come here a wonderful prince 
named Spngabhuja, matchless for gifts of beauty, birth, 
character and age. I feel certain that he is not a man ; he 
is some portion of a god incarnate here below ; so if he does 
not become my husband I will certainly abandon my Ufe.”^ 

When she said this to him, her father, the RSkshasa, 
said to her : ** My daughter, men are our appropriate food. 
Nevertheless, if your heart is set upon it, let it be so ; bring 
your prince here and show him to me.” When Riipai$ikh& 
heard that, she went to Sragabhuja, and after telling him 
what she had done she took him into the presence of her 
father. He prostrated himself, and Agni^ikha, the father 
of the maiden, after saluting him courteously, said to him : 
** Prince, I will give you my daughter R{ipa£ikh& if you 
never disobey my orders.” \^en he said this, Sfingabhuja, 
bending low, answered him : ” Good ! 1 will never disobey 

your orders.” When Sjingabhuja said this to him, Agni^ikha 
was pleased, and answered : “ Rise up ! Go and bathe, and 
return here from the bathroom.” After saying this to 
him, be said to his daughter : Go and bring all your sisters 
here quickly.” When Agm£ikhar|iad given these orders to 
Sfingabhuja and Rdpa^ikh^they both of them went out, 
after prmnising to obey them. 

Then the wise RQpa^ikh& said to Spngabhuja: **My 
husband,^ have a hundred sisters, who are princesses, and 
we are all escactly alike, with similar ornaments and dresses, 
and all us have sixnilar necklaces upon our necks. So 
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our father will assemble ^ us in one place and» in order to 
bewilder you, will say : * Choose your own love out of the 
midst of these.’ For I know that such is his treacherous 
intention ; otherwise why is he assembling all of us here ? 
So when we are assembled I will put my necklace on my 
head instead of my neck; by that sign you will recognise 
me ; then throw over my neck the garland of forest flowers. 
And this father of mine is somewhat silly ; he has not a 
discerning intellect; besides, what is the use against me 
of those powers which he possesses by being a Rfikshasa ? 
So, whatever he says to entrap you, you must agree to, and 
must tell it to me, and I shall know well enough what further 
steps to take.” 

Having said this, Rupa^ikhft went to her sisters, and 
Sjmgabhuja, having agreed to what she said, went to bathe. 
Then RfipaSkhS, came with her sisters into the presence of 
The Tatke father, and Sjringabhuja returned, after he 

had been washed by a female servant. Then 
Agni^ikha gave a garland of forest flowers to Sringabhuja, 
saying : ** Give this to that one of these ladies who is 
your own love.” He took the garland and threw it round 
the neck of RtlpaSikh&,* who had previously placed the 
necklace on her head by way of token. Then Agni^ikha 
said to Rflpa^ikh? and Sringabhuja ; ” I will celebrate youj^ 
miarriage ceremony to-morrow mOming.” 

^ The D. text reads samghatagati instead of safpghatlqjfaii. — n.m.p. 

* Cf. the story of *'The Golden Lion*’ in Gonzenbach*s SunUanuche 
liSrchenf vol. ii^ p. 76^ where the lady places a white cloth round her waist. 
See Dr Kdhler's note on the passage. Cf. also the hint which Mes&eria gives 
to her lover in ''The Mermaid/’ Thorpe’s Yule-tide Stories, p. 198, and the 
behaviour of Singorra on p. 214. See also "The Hasty Word/’ Ralston’s 
Bmuian Folk-Tales, p. 868, and "The Water King and Vasilissa the Wise/* 
p. 128; yeckenstedt’s Weadiscke Sagem, pp. 256, 258; and Liebrecht’s Zur 
Volkskumde, p. 408, and Wirt Sikes’ BrUuh Goblins, p. 89. The washing of 
the hero by a eheft is quite Homeric {Odysseg, xix, 886). In a Welsh story 
(Professor Rhys, Welsh Tales, p. 8) a young man discovers his lady-love by 
the way in which her sandals are tied. There are only two to choose fnmi, 
and he seems to have depended solely upon his own observation.——^ also 
ttie Swnfomvara of DamayanU, where she has to resort to an " Act of Truth ” 
in order to discover which of her numerous suitors is Nala. See p. 181 of 
this volripe.^N.ii.p. 

▼OL. lu. 
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Having said this, he dismissed those two lovers and his 
other daughters to their apmtments, and in a short time he 
summoned S^gabhuja and said this to him : “ Take this 
yoke of oxen and go outside this town and sow in the earth 
the hundred khdris ^'of sesame-seed which are piled there in 
a heap.’* 

* When Spngabhuja heard that he was troubled, and he 
went and told it to RfipaiSikha, and she answered him as 
follows : ** My husband, you need not be in the least despond- 
ent about this ; go there at once ; I will easily perform this 
by my magic power.” Wlien he heard this, the prince went 
there and, seeing the sesame-seeds in a heap, despondently 
began to plough the land and sow them, but while he was 
beginning he saw the land ploughed and all the seeds sown 
in due course by the might of his lady-love’s magic power, 
and he was much astonished. 

So he went to Agni^ikha and told him that this task was 
accomplished. Then that treacherous Rokshasa again said 
to him : ** 1 do not want the seeds sown ; go and pile them 
up again in a heap.” When he heard that, he again went 
and told Rupa^ikhft. She sent him to that field, and created 
innumerable ants,* and by her magic power made them 

1 A A:Aiin=: about three bushels. 

^ Cf\ the way in which Psyche separated the seed'^ in The Golden Ass of 
Apuleiust Lib. VI, cap. x, and the tasks in Grimm’s Miircken, Nos. 62 , 186 
and 193 . A similar incident is found in a Danish tale, '^Svend’s Exploits,’* 
p. S53 of Thorpe’s Yule-lide Stories, Before the king will allow Svend to 
marvy the princess, he gives him a task exactly resembling the one in our 
text. He is told to separate seven barrels of wheat and seven barrels of rye 
which are lying in one heap. The ants do it for him because he had on a 
former occasion crumbled his bread for them. So in No. 83 of the SidUaniscie 
Mdrchen the ants help Carafedda because he once crumbled his bread for 
them. See also the vtory of the beautiful Cardia, in the same collection, 
p. 188. The hero has first to eat a cellarful of beans; this he accomplishes 
hy means of the king of ravens, his brother-in-law. He next disposes of a 
multitude of corpses by means of another brother-in-law, the king of the m ild 
beasts; he then stufi a large number of mattresses with feathers by the 
help of a third brother-in-law, the king of the birds. See also Stokes’ 
Indian Fsiry Tsdes, tale xxii, and the note at the end of this chapter. The 
tasks are else found in the Pentamerone of Basile (Burton, vol. i, p. 
ei seq, ; voL ii, pp. 305 ei seq. and 511 et seq,)i in Gaal, Marchen der Magyaren, 
p. 182 (the title of the tale is ** Die dankbaren Thiere” : some grateful ants 
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gath» together the sesame-seeds. When Sfingabhuja saw 
that, he went and told Agni^ikha that the seeds had been 
piled up again in a heap. 

Then the cunning but stupid Agni^ikha said to him : 
** Only two yqjanas from this place, in a southerly direction, 
there is an empty temple of Siva in a wood. In it lives 
my dear brother DhilmaSikha. Go there at once, and sa> 
this in front of the temple : * Dhumaiikha, I am sent by 
Agni^ikha as a messenger to invite you and your retinue : 
come quickly, for to-morrow the ceremony of Rupa)$ikh&’s 
marri^e is to take place.’ Having said this, come back 
here to-day with speed, and to-morrow marry my daughter 
RQpa^khfi.” When Sragabhuja was thus addressed by 
the rascal he said, So be it,” and went and recounted the 
whole to Rupai^ikha. 

The good girl gave him some earth, some water, some 
thorns and some fire, and her own fleet horse, and said to 
him : Mount this horse and go to that temple and quickly 
repeat that invitation to Dhfima^ikha as it was told to you, 
and then you must at once return on this horse at full gallop, 
and you must often turn your head and look round ; and if 
you see Dhuma^ikha coming after you, you must throw this 
earth behind you in his way. If in spite of that Dhuma- 
4ikha pursues yoq« you must in the same manner fling the 
water behind you in his path. If in spite of that he comes 
on, you nkust in like manner throw these thorns in his way. 
If in spite of them he pursues, throw this fire in his way ; 

are found at p. 339); in Grdssler’s Sagem aus der Grqfechafl Mansjeld, 
pp. 60^ 6l ; in Waldau’s Bohmucke Mdrcken, pp. 18, 14S, 262 ; and in Kuhn’s 
fVeeffUlische MUrchen, voL ii, p. 249« where frogs, ants and wasps help the 
hero. 

Cf. also MaccuUoch, Childhood of Fidiom, pp. 17, 205, 240, 392; 

NighU (Burton, Supp., vol. v, p. 5) ; Crooke, Some Notes on Homeric Folk- 
Lore,*' Folk-Lore, vol. xiz, 1908, p. 158; Hartland, Legend of Pereeue, vol. i, 
p, 49^ and vol. iii, p. 102 ; Clouston, Popudar Tales and Fictions, vol. i, p. 237 
et seq. ; Chauvin, op. cU., vi, p. 200 ; Cosquin, Contes PoptUairts de Lorraine, 
vol. ii, p. 242 ; and Bolte, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 19 oi seq., and vol. iii, pp. 338-3^ 
and 406 ei seq. Cf also Grimm No. l65 and its numerous analogues in Bolte, 
op. at., vol. iii, p. 276 et seq. Some further examples of the ''Tasks** motif' 
will be found in the note on the " Magic Obstacles ” motif at the end of this 
chapter, with which they are inseparably linked. — n.m.p. 
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and if you do thr'i you will return here without the Daitya ; 
so do not hesitate — go, you shall to-day behold the power 
of my magic/' 

\^en she said this to him, Smgabhuja took the earth 
and the other things, and said, ** 1 will do so,” and mounting 
her horse went to the temple in the wood. There he saw an 
itnage of Siva, with one of P&rvati on his left and one of 
Ga^ei^ on his right, and, after bowing before the Lord of 
the Universe,^ he quickly addressed to DhQma^ikha the form 
of invitation told him by Agni^ikha, and fled from the place 
at full speed, urging on his horse. And he soon turned his 
. head and looked round, and he beheld DhUma- 
^ikha coming after, him. And he quickly threw 
that earth behind him in his way, and the earth, so flung, 
immediately produced a ^eat mountain. When he saw 
that the Rakshasa had, though with difficulty, climbed over 
that mountain and was coming- on, the prince in the same 
way threw the water behind him. That produced a great 
river in his path, with rolling waves. The" R&kshasa with 
difficulty got across it and was coming on when S|ringa- 
bhuja quickly strewed those thorns behind him. They pro- 
duced a dense, thorny wood in Dhumaiikha’s path. When 
the Rakshasa emerged from it the prince threw the fire be- 
hind him, which set on fire the path with the herbs and 
the trees. When Dhiima^ikha saw that the fire was hard 
to cross, hke KhS^^Va,* he' returned home, tired and 
terrified. For on that ' oqcasioh the R&kshasa was so be- 
wildered by tile magic .of RiipaiSi^fi that he went and 
retumed^on his feet, and he did not think of flying through 
the airl ; 

Then S|ingabhuja returned to Dhflmapura, free firom 
fear, commending in his heart that display of his love’s 
magic power. He gave up the horse to the delighted Rfipa- 
^ikh&, and related his adventure, and then went in to the 
presence pf AgnifUcha. He' said : ** I went and invited 
y<nir brother Dhfima^ikha.” When he said this, Agni^ikha, 

* /.e. ^«a. 

* A jfocett in Karakshetm Mored to Indn and bunit Agni the God 
of Fire with the help of Apune end Kfishpe. 
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being perplexed, said to him : If you i eally went there, 
mention some peculiarity of the place.” 

When the crafty RSkshasa said this to Sringabhuja, he 
answered him : “ Listen, I will tell you a token. In that 
temple there is a figure of Parvati on the left side of Siva, 
and of Gane^ on his right.” When Agni^ikha heard that 
he was astonished, and thought for. a moment: ‘^What-! 
Did he go there, and was my brother not able to devour 
him ? Then he cannot be a mere man ; he must be a 
god ; so let him marry my daughter, as he is a fitting match 
for her.” After thus reflecting he sent Spngabhuja as a 
successful suitor , to RupaiSikhi,, but he never suspected that 
there was a traitor in his own family. So Sringabhuja went, 
eager for his marriage, and after eating and' drinking with 
her managed somehow to get through the night. 

And the next morning AgniSikha gave to him RupaiSikhS, 
with all the magnificence appropriate to his magic power, 
according to due form, in the presence of the fire. Little 
in common have Rakshasas* daughters and princes, and 
strange the union of such ! Wonderful, indeed are the 
results of our deeds in a previous state of existence ! 

The prince, after he had obtained that beloved daughter 
of the RSkshasa, seemed like a swan who had got hold of a 
soft lotus, sprung from mud. And he remained there with 
her, who was devoted to him aldne, epjoying various dainty 
delights provided by the magic power of^ the RSkshasa. 

When some days had p^sed there, he said in secret 
to the Rftkshasa’s daughter : .^^'Come, my 'beloved, let us 
return to, the city of Vardhamana. For that is my capital 
city, and I cannot endure to be. banished from my capital 
city by my enemies, for people like myself hold honour dear 
as life. So leave for my sake the land of your birth, though 
it is hard to leave ; inform your father, and bring that golden 
arrow in your hand.” When Sringabhuja said this to 
Rfipa^ikhft she answered : ** I must immediately obey your 
command. I care not for the land of my birth, nor for my 
relatives ; you are all those to me.,^ Good women have no 

^ drip Qv poi jcrcri var^p #cflu irorvui pi^Ttip ^Si Kacriyvr/TOi, crv Si woi 

ffaXtpis fHifiaicoin|«.** — Iliadf Book VI. 
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oth«r refuge thai their husbands. But it will never do to 
communicate oui intention to my father, for he would not 
let us go. So we must depart without that hot-tempered 
father of mine knowing of it. And if he hears fh>m the 
attendants and comes after us, I will bewilder him by my 
knowledge, for he is sensdess and like an idiot.” 

When he heard this speedi of hers, he set out delighted 
on the next day with her, who gave him the half of her king- 
dom, and filled a casket with priceless jewels, and brought 
that golden arrow; and they both mounted her splendid 
horse Saravega,* having deceived the attendants by repre- 
senting that they were going for a pleasure excursion in the 
park, and journeyed towards Vardhamiina. 

When the couple had gone a long distance the RSkshasa 
Agniiikha found it out, and in wrath pursued after them 
through the air. And hearing afar off the noise produced 
by the speed of his flight, Rflpa^khS said to Sringabhuja on 
the road : “ My husband, my father has come to make us 
turn back, so remain here without fear ; see how I will 
deceive him. For he shall neither see you nor the horse, 
since I shall conceal both by my deluding power.” After 
saying this, she got down from the horse and assumed by 
her deluding power the form of a man.* And she said 
to a woodcutter who had come to the forest to cut wood : 
*‘A great Rskshasa is coming here, so remain quiet for a 
moment.” Then she continued to cut wood with his axe. 
And Sringabhuja looked on with a smile on his face. 

In the meanwhile that foolish RSkshasa arrived there, 
and lighted down from the air on beholding his daughter in 
the shape of a woodcutter, and asked her whether she had 
seen a man and woman pass that way.’ Then his daughter, 
who had assumed the form of a man, said. with great effort, 
as if tired : We two have not seen any couple, as our eyes 
are fatigued with toil, for we two woodcutters have been 

* Le. " like an arrow in speed.” 

* For this part of the story see StcUimuehe MSrekem, No. 14, with 
Dr K0hler*a, note. 

* In Ovid’s MeUtmorfAotet, viii, S55, the donmau asks Mestra, who has 
been tiansfimned hito a fisherman, if she has seen herself pass that w^y. 
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occupied here in cutting a great quantity of wood to bum 
Agni^ikha, the King of the RSkshasas, wh 3 is dead.” 

When that silly Rfikshasa heard that, he thought: 

What ! Am I dead ? What does that daughter matter 
to me? 1 will go and ask my own attendants at home 
whether 1 am dead or not.” ^ 

Thus reflecting, Agni^ikha went quickly home, and his 
daughter set out with her husband as before, laughing as 
she went. 

And soon the RSkshasa returned in high spirits, for he 
had asked his attendants, who could not help laughing in 
their sleeves, whether he was alive, and had learnt that 
he was. Then Rdpa^ikhS, knowing from the terrible noise 
that he was coming again, though as yet far off, got down 
from the horse and concealed her husband as before by her 
deluding power, and taking letters from the hand of a letter* 
carrier who was coming along the road, she again assumed 
the form of a man. 

And so the Rakshasa arrived as before, and asked his 
daughter, who was disguised as a man : ” Did you see a 
man and a woman on the road ? ” Then she, disguised as 
a man, answered him with a sigh : “ I beheld no such person, 
for my mind was absorbed with my haste, for Agni^ikha, 
who was to-day mortally wounded in battle, and has only a 
little breath left in his body, and is in his capital desiring to 
make over his kingdom, has dispatched me as a messenger 
to summon to his presence his brother Dhumai^ikha, who is 
living an independent life.” When AgniSikha heard that he 
said : “ What ! Am I mortally wounded by my enemies ? ” 

* CJ\ the story of “ Die kluge Else,” the thirty-fourth in Grimm’s Kinder- 
md Haumdrchm, where the heroine has a doubt about her own identity and 
goes home to ask her husband ; and No. 59 in the same collection. CJf'. also 
Campbell’s Talet from the Wed Highiands, vol. ii, p. 375, where one man is 
persuaded that he is dead, another that he is not himself, and a third that 
te is dressed when he is naked. See also the numerous parallels given 
in Ralston’s Riusum Folk-Talee, p. 54. Liebrecht (Zur f'olktkutide'), p. 126, 
mentions a story in which a woman persuades her busband that he is dead. 
See also Bartsch’s Sageo, Marchen md Gebrauche a$u Mdclenhurg, vol. i, p. 508. 
iu Prym and Socin’s Syriecke Marcheu, No. 62, p. 250, the flea believes 

himself to be dead, and tells everyone bo. See also Clouston, The Book of 

Noodles, 1688, p. 157 et seq . — n.m.p. 
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And in his perplex ity he returned home again to get informal 
tion on the point , But it never occurred to him to say to 
himself : ** Who is mortally wounded ? Here I am, safe and 
sound.” Strange are the fools that the Creator produces 
and wonderfully obscured with the quality of darkness! 
And when he arrived at home and found that the tale was 
false he would not expose himself again to the laughter of 
the people, tired of being imposed upon, and forgetting his 
daughter. 

And Rupa^ikha, after deluding him, returned to her 
husband as before; for virtuous women know of no other 
good than the good of their husbands. Then Sringabhuja, 
^ . ... mounted on the wonderful horse, again proceeded 

rapidly with his wife towards the city of Var- 
Behved arrive dhamfina. Then his father Virabhuja, having 
heard that he was retmning in company with 
her, went out much pleased to meet him. The Ung, when 
he saw him adorned with that wife,, like Krishna with 
BhJlmd,, considered that he had gained afresh the bliss of 
sovereign sway. 

And when his son got down from his horse and clung to 
his feet with his beloved, he raised him up and embraced 
him, and with his eyes, in which stood the water of joyful 
tears, performed in noble wise the auspicious ceremony that 
put an end to his own despondency, and then conducted him 
into his palace, making high festival. And when he asked 
his son where he had been, S|ingabhuja told him his whole 
history from the beginning. And after summoning his 
brothers, NirvSsabhuja and' all, into his father’s presence 
he gave them the golden arrow. Then the King Vbrabhuja, 
after what he had heard and seen, was displeased with those 
other sons, and considered Sfingabhuja his only true son. 

Then that wise king drew this true conclusion : “ I sus- 
pect that, as this son of mine out of spite was banished 
by these enemies, brothers only in name, though he was all 
the while innocent, so his mother Gupavarft, whmn I love 
so well, ^as falsely accused by their mothers, and was all 
the while innocent. So what is the use of delay ? I will 
flpd out the truth of it immediately.” 
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After these reflections the king spent that day in per- 
forming his duties, and went at night to -sift his other wife 
Aya^olekhS. She was delighted to see him, and he made 
her drink a great quantity of wine,^ and she in her sleep 
murmured out, while the king was awake : “ If we had not 
falsely slandered GunavarS., would the king ever have visited 
me here ? ” * 

When the king heard this speech of the wicked queen, 
uttered in her sleep, he felt he had attained certainty, and 
rose up in wrath and went out ; and going to his own chamber 
he had the eimuchs summoned, and said to them : “ Take 
that Gu^avara out of the dungeon, and after she has bathed 
bring her quickly ; for the present moment was appointed 
by the astrologer as the limit of her stay in the dungeon for 
the purpose of averting the evil omens.” When they heard 
that, they said: “So be it.” And they went and quickly 
brought the Queen Gunavara into the presence of the king, 
bathed and adorned. Then that wedded pair, happy in 
having crossed the sea of separation, spent that night ' un- 
sated with mutual embraces. Then the king related to the 
queen with delight that adventure of Snngabhuja, and told 
his son the circumstances of his mother’s imprisonment and 
release. 

In the meanwhile Ayaiolekha, waking up, found out 
that the king was gone, and guessing that he had entrapped 
her with his conversation, fell into deep despondency. And 
in the morning the King Virabhujd. conducted his son 
Snngabhuja, with his wife Rhpa^ikhft, into the presence of 
GunavarS. He came, and was delighted to behold his 
mother emerged from the dungeon, and with his new wife 
he worshipped the feet of his parents. Guimvara, embrac- 
ing her son, who had returned from his journey, and her 
daughter-in-law, obtained in the way above related, went 
from joy to joy. 

Then, by the order of his father, Sfingabhuja related to 

1 Cf. Hagen’s HeldenSagen, vol. ii, p. l67, where Ake makes his wife 
Jfriana intoxicated with the object of (discovering her secret. 

* Beading aoaduhySma. I find that this is the reading of a MS. in the 
Sanskrit College. 
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her at length his own adventure, and what RQpa^ikh& did. 
Then Queen Gun ivar&, delighted, said to him : My son, 
what has not that Rtlipai$ikh& done for you ? For she, a 
heroine of wonderful exploits, has given up and sacrificed for 
you her life, her family, her native land — ^these three. She 
must be some goddess, become incarnate for your sake by the 
appointment of Destiny. For she has placed her foot on 
the head of all women that are devoted to their husbands.” 
When the queen had said this, the king applauded her 
speech, and so did Rtlpa^ikhS., with head modestly bent. 

Just at that moment the superintendent of the women’s 
apartments, Surakshita, who had been long ago slandered 
by that Ayatolddii., returned home from visiting all the holy 
bathing-places. He was annoimced by the doorkeeper, and 
bowed delighted at the king’s feet, and then the king, who 
now knew the facts, honoured him exceedingly. And by his 
mouth he summoned the other queens who were wicked, and 
said to him : ** Go I fling all these into the dungeon.” When 
the Queen Gu^varH heard that, and the terrified women were 
thrown into the dungeon, she said, out of compassion to the 
king, clinging to his feet : King, do not keep them for a 
long time in the dungeon ! Have mercy, for I cannot bear 
to see them terrified.” By thus entreating the king she 
prevented their imprisonment, for the only vengeance tliat 
the great make use of against their enemies is compassion. 
Then those queens, dismissed by the king, went ashamed 
to their houses, and would even have preferred to have been 
in the embrace of death. And the king thought highly of 
tbe great-hearted Gu^avara, and considered, because he pos- 
sessed that wife, that he must have accomplished virtuous 
acts in a former state of existence. 

Then the king, determined to banish his other sons by an 
artifice, had them summoned, and spake to them this feigned 
speech : ** I have heard that 'you villains have slain . a 

Brfihman traveller, so go and visit all the holy bathing-places 
in succession. Do not remain here.” When tl^ sons heard 
that, th^ were not able to persuade the king of the truth, 
for when a ruler is bent oh violence who can convince him ? 
Then S|mgabhuja, beholding those brothers departing, with 
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his eyes full of tears produced by pity, thus addressed his 
fathei : Father, pity their one fault ; have mercy upon 
them.” Having said this, he fell at the feet of that king. 
And the king, thinking that that son was able to bear the 
burden of sovereignty, being even in his youth like an incar- 
nation of Vishnu, full of glory and compassion, hiding his real 
sentiments and cherishing his anger against them, nevertheless 
did what Sringabhuja asked. And all those brothers con- 
sidered their younger brother as the saviour of their lives. 
And all the subjects, beholding the exceeding virtue of 
S^gabhuja, became attached to him. 

Then the next day his father, King Vlrabhuja, anointed 
as crown prince Sringabhuja, who was the oldest in virtue 
of them all, though he had elder brothers. And then 
Sringabhuja, having been anointed, and having obtained the 
leave of his father, went with all his forces to conquer the 
world. And having brought back the wealth of numerous 
kings, whom he overcame by the might of his arm, he 
returned, having diffused the splendour of his glory throu^ 
the earth. Then, bearing the weight of the realm with his 
submissive brothers, the successful Prince. Spngabhuja, 
giving pleasure to his parents, who remained in the enjoy- 
ment of coihfort, free from anxiety, and bestowing gifts 
on Br&hmans, dwelt at ease with Rupa^ikhft, as if with 
incarnate success. 


[■] “ Thus virtuous women serve their husbands in 
every way, devoted to them alone, like Gu^avarfi and 
Rfipaiikha, the mother-in-law and daughter-in-law.” 

When Naravahanadatta, in the society of Ratnaprabhft, 
heard this story from the lips of Hari^ikha he was much 
delighted, and exclaimed : ” Bravo ! ” Then he rose up 
and quickly performed the religious ceremony for the day, 
and went with his wife into the presence of his father, the 
King of Vatsa, and after eating, and whiling away the after- 
noon with singing and playing, he spent the night with his 
belovecb in his own private apartments. 
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NOTE ON THE "MAGIC OBSTACLES" MOTIF 

In a Norwegian tale, called "The Widow's Son," p. S95 of Thorpe's 
Yule^ide Stories, will be found an incident closely resembling the pursuit 
of Sringabhuja by Dhuma^ikha. The widow's son , has, contrary to the orders 
of a Troll, in whose house he found himself, entered several chambers, in one 
of which he found a thorn-whip, in another a huge stone, and a water-bottle. 
In the third he found a boiling copper kettle, with which he scalded his 
finger, but the Troll cured it with a pot of ointment. In the fourth room he 
found a black horse in a stall, with a trough of burning embers at its head, 
and a basket of hay at its tail. The youth thought this cruel, so he changed 
their position. The horse, to reward him, informed him that the Troll on 
his return would certainly kill him, and then continued: "Lay the saddle 
on me, put on the armour, and take the whip of thorn, the stone, and the 
water-flask and the pot of ointment, and then we will set out." When 
the youth mounted the horse it set off at a rapid rate. After riding some 
time, the horse said : I think I hear a noise ; look round, can you see 
anything?" "A great many are coming after us, certainly a score at least," 
answered the youth. " Ah ! that is the Troll," said the horse, " he is coming 
with all his companions." They travelled for a time until their pursuers 
were gaining on them. "Throw now the thom-whip over your shoulder," 
said the horse, "but throw it far away from me." The youth did so, 
and at the same moment there sprang up a large thick wood of briers. 

The youth now rode on a long way, while the Troll had to go home to 
fetch something wherewith to hew a road through the wood. After some 
time the horse again said: "Look back, can you see anything now?" 
"Yes, a whole multitude of people," said the youth, "like a church 
congregation." "That is the Troll; now he has got more with him; throw 
out now the large stone, but throw it far from me." 

When the youth had done what the horse desired, there arose a large 
stone mountain behind them. So the Troll was obliged to go home after 
something with which to bore through the mountain ; and while he was thus 
employed, the youth rode on a considerable way. But now the horse bade 
him again look back. He then saw a multitude like a whole army, they were 
so bright that they glittered in the sun. " Well, that is the Troll with all his 
friends," said the horse. " Now throw the water-bottle behind' you, but take 
good care to spill none on me." The youth did so, but notwithstanding his 
caution he happened to spill a drop on the horse's loins. Immediately there 
arose a vast lake, and the spilling of a few drops caused the horse to stan \ 
far out in the water ; nevertheless he at last swam to the shore. When the 
Trolls came to the water, they lay down to drink it all up, and they gulped 
and gulped it down till they burst. (Folk-lore demons experience great 
dlffict||l^ in crossing water.) " Now we are quit of them," said the horse. 

Lar^ von Gonaenbach's SidUanische Marchm, vbl. ii, i 57, we find a 
similar inddent. In the stoiy of Fata Morgana, a prince, who carries off 
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a bottle filled with her perspiration, but imprudent' y wakes her by kissing 
her, is pursued by her with two lions. He throws three pomegranates behind 
him : the first produces a river of blood, the second a thorny mountain, the 
third a volcano. This he does by the advice of his horse, who is really 
Fata Morgana’s brother transformed by magic. See also vol. i, p. 84,'^. 
Cf. also the seventy-ninth tale in Grimm's Kinder-nnd Hmism’drchen (16'th 
edition in one volume), '' Die Wassemixe.*’ 

In Oriatt nnd Occident, vol. ii, p. 118, Dr Kohler, in his remarks on the 
Tales front the fVest Highlands, collected by J. F, Campbell, compares the 
story of Agnisikha with the second story in CampbeH's collection, entitled 
The Battle of the Birds.*’ In this a king’s son wishes to marry the youngest 
daughter of a giant. The giant sets him three tasks to do: to cleaii out a 
stable, to thatch it with feathers, and to fetch eggs from a magpie’s nest in 
the top of a tree more than five hundred feet high. All these tasks he 
accomplishes by the help of the young lady herself. In the last task she 
makes a ladder of her fingers for him to ascend the tree by, but in so doing 
she loses her little finger. The giant requires the prince to choose his wife 
from among three sisters similarly dressed (see p. 22.5). He recognises her 
by the loss of the little finger. 

When bedtime came the giant’s daughter told the prince that they 
must fiy or the giant would kill him. They mounted on the grey filly in 
the stable. But before starting the daughter cut an apple into nine shares ; 
she put two at the head of the bed, two at the foot, two at the door of'the 
kitchen, two at the house door, and one outside the house. The giant awoke 
and called, Are you asleep ? ” several times, and the shares answered : 
** No.” At last he went and found the bed empty and cold, and pursued the 
fugitive couple. 

At the break of day the giant’s daughter felt her father’s breath burning 
her back. She told the prince to put his hand in the horse’s ear and fling 
what he found behind him. Fie found a sprig of sloe, flung it behind him, 
and produced a wood twenty miles long. The giant had to go back for his 
axe and wood-knife. 

In the middle of the day the prince finds in the ear of the filly a piece 
of grey stone. This produces twenty miles of rock behind them. The giant 
has to go back for his lever and mattock. The next thing that the prince 
finds and flings behind him is a bladder of water. This produces a fresh- 
water loch twenty miles broad. In it the giant is happily drowned. The 
rest of the story has no bearing upon the tale of Sringabhuja. Kohler 
compares a story in William Carleton’s stories of the Irish peasantry. Here 
there is a sprig, a pebble and a drop of water producing a wood, a rock and a 
lake. He compares also a Norwegian story, Ashbjornsen, No. 46', and some 
Swedish stories collected by liylten Cavallius and G. Stephens. The three 
tasks are very dilferent in the various forms of the tale. The ladder of fingers 
is only found in the Celtic form. 

It is only in the Gaelic and Irish forms that the objects thrown behind 
so check pursuit are found in the ear of the horse. 

In another variant of the story, "The Mermaid,** Thorpe’s Yule-tide Stories, 
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p. 205, we have the pi rsuit with much the same incidents as in our text. 
See also Ralston’s remarks on the story in our text, at pp. 132 and. 143 of 
his Russian Folk-Tales. Cf. also Veckenstedt's Wendische Sagen, p. 2i6. An 
Indian parallel will be found in Miss Frere's Old Deccan Dags, pp. 62, 63. 
A modem Greek one in Bernhard Schmidt’s Griechische Marcken, pp. 76-79- 
Cy*. also for the tasks the story of Bisara, Kaden’s Vnter den OUvetASumen, 
and that of Die schone Fiorita.” Herr Kaden aptly compares the story of 
Jason and Medea. Another excellent parallel is furnished by the story of 
" Schneeweiss-Feuerroth *’ in the same collection, where we have the pursuit 
much as in our text. The pursuit and tasks are found in the tale called 
La Montague Noire," on p. 448 of Melusine, a periodical which appeared 
in the year 1878, and in Branca-flor," No. 14 in Coelho's Cantos Populares 
Pofiuguezes^ and in Gaal’s Marchen der Maggaren^ p. 60. The pursuit also 
occurs in the Pentamerone of Basile (Burton, vol. i, p. 52 el seq., and 
pp. 145-146). 

The motif' of the Magic Obstacles has appealed to story-tellers in all 

parts of the world, and examples of it are found in nearly every collection of 
stories extant. 

It would be superfluous to detail these variants, for not only would 
the list occupy too much space, but the ground has already been suffi- 
ciently covered. I would, therefore, merely give the chief references where 
variants are to be found, and a few remarks on the possible origin of the moiij' 
itself. 

An important list of variants is that in Bolte and Poliyka, Anmerkungen zu 
den Kinder-und HausmHrchen der Bruder Grimm, vol. ii, p. 140 et seq., while 
special reference should be made to V. Chanvin, ^^Les Obstacles Magiques," 
Revue des Trad. Pop., vol. xvi, 1,901, p. 538 ei seq. (see also p. 223 et seq. of 
the same volume). See also Cosquin, Contes Populaires de Lorraine, vol. i, 
story 3, p. 32 el seq., and p. 152 el seq.; ditto, Etudes Folkloriques, p. 591 
ei seq. ; Clouston, Popular Tales and Ficlions, vol. i, pp. 439-443 ; Ralston, 
Russian Folk-Tales, p. 143; and Saintyves, Les Contes de Perrault, pp. 
383-387. 

Some very interesting variants — Basuto, Kafir, Aino, Siamese, Samoan, 
etc. — are to be found in Macculloch’s Childhood of Fiction, p. 171 et seq. 
On p. 177 the author suggests that perhaps in the earliest form of the incident 
of the transformed objects there was no transformation at all, only some 
object thrown down delayed the pursuer, as Atalanta was delayed by the 
golden apples of Hippomenes. 

1 feel, however, it would be better merely to recognise the early 
existence of this variety of the motif and not to take it as the original form 
of the motif. That it was not so is surely proved by the ancient Egyptian 
story of the ^^Two Brothers" (Maspero, Stories of Ancient Eggpt, p. 8), which 
dates from the nineteenth dynasty. Here we read that when Batti was 
pursued by his elder brother, Phrfi-Harmakhis caused a large piece of water 
full of crocodiles to appear as an obstacle to check the pursuit. 

idea of hindering a pursuer, whether animal or human, is, I think, 
one of those motifs which would naturally occur to all peoples, both primitive 
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•od civilised. So natural, indeed, does the mo/t/' appear that it seems quite 
useless t « attempt to attach any particular origin to it. 

Among primitive tribes the doctrines of totemLm, the external soul, 
the belief in transformations, and, above all, sympathetic magic, can all be 
detected in the “Magic Obstacles'* molif. 

In many of the variants we notice that the object resembles that into 
which it is transformed — e.g. in the stoiy of the “Flea," Penkmetme, fifth 
diversion of the first day (Burton, vol. i, p. 47 ef teq.), a twig becomes a 
forest, a drop of water a river, a stone a fortress. In other variants a comb 
becomes a range of mountains, a mirror a lake, and so on. This is, of course, 
the outcome of the belief in sympathetic magic, and without doubt is a very 
important factor in this molif, although it does not account for all the variants. 
Loeal environment and the individuality of the story-teller, adaptor, or scribe 
are probably responsible for variants where the olqeets bear no resemblance 
at all to what they produce. 

This motif, then, appears to be one which has not migrated, but is the 
spontaneous production of many different lands and of varying stages of 
civilisation. Variants may have travelled from country to country, but the 
basic ides of hindering a pursuer is universal. — n.m.p. 
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T hen, the next morning, when Naravfihanadatta 
[iq was in Ratnaprabh§.*s house, Gomukha and the 
others came to him. But MarubhUti, being a little 
slu gg ish with intoxication produced by drinking spirits, 
approached slowly, decorated with flowers and anointed 
with unguents. Then Gomukha, with face amused at his 
novel conception of statesman-like behaviour, out of fun 
ridiculed him by imitating his stammering utterance and 
staggering gait, and said to him : “ How comes it that 
you, though the son of Yaugandhar&ya^a, do not know policy, 
that you drink spirits in the morning and come drunk into 
the presence, of the prince ? ** 

When the intoxicated MarubhUti heard this, he said to 
him in his anger : “ This should be said to me by the prince 
or some superior. But tell me, who are you that you take 
upon you to instruct me, you son of Ityaka ? ” When he 
said this, Gomukha replied to him, smiling : “ Do princes 
reprove with their own mouths an ill-behaved servant ? 
Undoubtedly their attendants must remind him of what is 
proper. And it is true that I am the son of Ityaka, but 
you are an ox of ministers ^ ; your slu ggi shness alone would 
show it. The only fault is that you have no horns.” 

When Gomukha said this to him, Marubhtiti answered : 
“You too, Gomukha, have much of the ox nature about 
you ; but you are clearly of mixed breed, for you are not 
properly dom^icated.” When all laughed at hearing this, 
CU>mukha said : ** This Marubhuti is litorally a jewel, for who 
can introduce the thread of virtue * into that which cannot be 
pierced even by a thousand efforts ? But a jewel of a m^ 
is a different kind of thing, for that is easily penetrated. As . 
an illustration, listen to the story of the bridge of sand. 

^ /.e. great or distinguished minister. ** Bull ” is more literal than 
"ox,** bat does not suit the English idiom so well. GomMa means "ox-fium.” 

* 6u$a means "virtue" and also "a thread.” Cf. L 4. 

— n.H.r. 
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54. Story of Tapodatta 

There lived in Pratishthilna a Br&hman of the name 
of Tapodatta. He, though his father kept worrying him^ 
would not learn the sciences in his boyhood. Subsequently 
he found himself censured by all, and, being filled with 
regret, he went to the bank of the Ganges, in order to pei^ 
form asceticism for the acquisition of knowledge. There 
he betook himself to severe mortification of the flesh, and 
while he was thus engaged Indra, who had beheld him with 
astonishment, came to him to prevent him, disguised as a 
Br&hman. And when he had come near him he kept taking 
grains of sand from the bank and throvring them into the 
billowy water of the Ganges. When Tapodatta saw that, he 
Inoke his silence, and asked him out of curiosity : ** Br&hman, 
why do you do this unceasingly ? ’* 

And Indra, disguised as a Br&hman, when he had been 
persistently questioned by him, said : “ I am making a 
bridge over ^e Ganges for man and beast to cross by.’* 
Then Tapodatta said : ** You fool, is it possible to make 
a bridge over the Ganges with sand, which will be carried 
away at some future time by the current ? ” 

When Indra, disguised as a Br&hman, heard that he said 
to him : ** If you know this bruth, why do you attempt to 
acquire knowledge by vows and fasting, without reading or 
hearing lectures ? ^ The horn of a hare * may really exist, 
and the sky may be adorned with painting, and writing may 
be performed without letters, if learning may be acquired 
without study. If it could be so acquired, no one in this 
world would study at all.’* When Indra, disguised as a 
Br&hman, had said this to Tapodatta, Tapodatta reflected, 
and thinking that he had spoken truth, put a stop to his 
sdf-mortification and went home. 


M “ So, you see, a wise man is easily made to listen 
to Kason, but the foolish Marubhfiti cannot be induced to 

1 For eiumples of this " Impossibilities ” motif see the note at the end 
of this chi^thr. — * I reed rfipem fbr rSpgam. 
YOh. m. 4 
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listen to reason, but when you admonish him he flies into a 
passion.” When Gomukha said this, Hari^ikha said before 
the company*: ” It is true, O King, that the wise are easily 
induced to listen to reason. 


55. Story of Virilpaiarman 

For instance, there lived of old time in Benares a 
certain excellent Br§hman named Virflpa^arman, who was 
deformed and poor. And he, being despondent about his mis- 
shapen form and his poverty, went to the grove of ascetics 
there, and began to practise severe mortification of the flesh, 
through desire for beauty and wealth. 

Then the king of the gods * assumed the vile shape of a 
deformed jackal with a diseased body and went and stood 
in front of him. When he saw that unfortunate ' creature 
with its body covered with flies, Virfipai^arman slowly 
reflected in his mind : “ Such creatures are bom into the 
world on account of actions done in a former life, so is it a 
small thing for me that 1 was made thus by the Creator ? 
Who can overstep the lot prescribed by Destiny ? ” When 
Yirfipa^arman perceived this, he brought self-mortification 
to an end and went home. 


M “ So tme is it, O King, that a wise man is.instructed 
with little effort, but one whose mind is void of discernment 
is not instructed even with great exertion.” 

Thus spoke Hari^ikha, and Gomukha assented, but Maru- 
bhfiti, who was drunk and did not understand a joke, said in 
great anger : ” There is power in the speech of Gotnukha, but 
there is no mi^t in tlie arms of men like you. A garrulous, 
quarrelsome, effeminate person makes heroes blush.”* When 
MarubhtLti said this, being eager for a fight. Prince Narav5- 

^ Le, Indra. ^ Literally, ** having no auspicious marks.** 

* In the D. text we read vScdlaik kalahah ktihaik, and B/s compound 
GamukhavSH is written as two separate words. We thus get a much better 
rendering: "Men like you, Gomukha, have only strength in their tcuigue, 
not in their arms. It is blameful for heroes to quarrel with effeminate 
brsggerts.'* See Speyer, op. oi., p. 113. — n.m,p. 
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hanadatta, with a smile on his face, himself tried to appease 
him, a id after dismissing him to his house, the prince, who 
loved the friends of his youth, performed the 'duties of the 
day, and so spent it in great comfort. 

And the next day, when all these ministers came, and 
among them MarubhQiti bowed down with shame, his be* 
loved Ratnaprabha spake thus to the prince : “ You, niy 
husband, are very fortunate in that you have these pure- 
hearted ministers bound to you by the fetters of a love 
dating from early childhood, and they are happy in possess- 
ing such an affectionate master ; you have been gained by 
one another through actions in a former state of existence ; 
of that there can be no doubt.” 

When the queen said this, Tapantaka, the son of Vasan- 
taka, the companion in amusements of Narav&hanadatta, 
remarked : “ It is true ; our master has been gained by our 
actions in a former life. For everything depends upon the 
power of actions in a former life. Hear in illustration of 
it the following tale : — 


56. Story of King VildsaMa and the Physician Tarunachandra 

There dwelt in a city named Vilasapura, the home of 
Siva, a king rightly named Vil^ajSila.^ He had a queen 
named Kamalaprabhft, whom he valued as his life, and he 
long remained with her, addicted to pleasure only. Then 
in course of time there came upon the king old age, the thief 
of beauty, and when he beheld it he was sorely grieved. He 
thought to himself : “ How can I show to the queen my face 
marred with grey hairs, like a snow-smitten lotus ? ‘ Alas ! 
it is better that I should die.” Busied with reflections 
like these, the king summoned into his hall of audience a 
physician named Tarunachandra* and thus spake to him 
reapectfully ; “ My good man, because you are clever and 
devoted to me, I ask you whether there is any artifice by 
which this old age can be averted.” 

^ Le, fond of enjoyment. 

• For a note on the **Grcy Hair” motif see Vol. I, p. \2\u\ — 

’ Lth new moon. 


I 
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When Taru^achandra, who was rightly named as« being 
only of the magnitude of one digit, and desiring to be Mune a 
full moon, heard that, the cunning fellow reflected : ** I must 
make my profit out of this blockhead of a king, and I shall 
soon discover the means of doing it.” 

Having thus reflected, the physician said to the king : If 
ydu will remain in an underground chamber alone, O King, 
for eight months, and take this medicine, I engage to re- 
move your old age.” ^ When the king heard this, he had 
such an underground chamber prepared ; for fools intent on 
objects of sense cannot endure reflection. But the ministers 
used arguments like the following with him : “ O King, by 
the goodness and asceticism and self-denial of men of old 
time, and by the virtue of the age, elixirs were produced. 
But these forest remedies,® which we hear of now, O King, 
owing to the want of proper materials, produce the opposite 
effect to that which is intended, and this is quite in accord- 
ance with the treatises ’ ; for rogues do in this way make 
sport with fools. Does time past ever return, O king ? ” 

Still these arguments did not penetrate into his soul, for 
it was encased in the thick armour of violent sensual desire. 
And, in accordance with the advice of that ph3rsician, he 
entered that underground chamber alone, excluding the 
numerous retinue that usually waits upon a king. And 
alone, with one servant belonging to that physician, he made 
himself a slave to the taking of drugs and the rest of the 
treatment. And the king remained there in that dark sub- 
terranean den, which seemed as if it were the overflowing, 
through abundance, of the ignorance of his heart. 

And after the king had spent six months in that 

* In the MahSvastu Amdltm (in Dr R. L. Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddbitl 
Literature of Nepal, p. a girl named Amitil is cured of feprosy by being 
shut up in an underground chamber. 

^ I suppose this must mean pre])ared of the flesh of wild goats." A 
MS. in the Sanskrit College reads rampant, ** pleasant." 

* In the D. text we have a slightly different reading, and Speyer (up. cU,, 
p. 1 14) would translate ; ^*Bui in the present time, O Kiftg^ these elixirs are wJjf heard 
of\^ihepdQ not exist in realitf], and owing to the want of proper materials, 
produce the opposite effect to that which is intended. For this reason it is not 
fit \to do] so [or the physician 
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und^ground chamber that widced physician^ seeing that his 
senilit/ had increased, brought a certain yoimg man who 
resembled him in appearance, with whom ke had agreed 
that he would make him king. Then he dug a tunnel into 
that underground chamber from a distance, and after killing 
the king in his sleep he brought his corpse out by the under- 
ground passage and threw it into a dark well. All this was 
done at night. And by the same tunnel he introduced that 
young man into the underground chamber and closed that 
tunnel. 

What audacious wickedness will not a low fellow, who 
is held in check by no restraints, commit when he gets a 
favourable chance of practising upon fools ? 

Then the next day the physician said to all the subjects : 
** This king has been made young again by me in six months, 
and in two months his form will be' changed again. So show 
yourselves to him now at a little distance.” Thus he spake, 
and brought them all to the door of the imderground chamber, 
and showed them to the young man, telling him at the* same 
time their names and occupations. By this artifice he kept 
instructing that young man in the underground chamber in 
the names of all the subjects every day for two months, not 
excepting even the inhabitants of the harem. 

And when a fitting time came he brought the young man, 
after he had been well fed,^ out of the subterranean chamber, 
saying : “ This king has become young again.” And the 
TheFalte, young man was surrounded by the delighted 
RejuvettatioH subjects, who exclaimed : “ This is our own 

king restored by drugs.” Then the young man, having thus 
obtained the kingdom, bathed; and performed with much 
pleasure, by the help of his ministers, the kingly duties. 
And from that time forth he lived in much felicity, trans- 
acting regal business and sporting with the ladies of the 
harem, having obtained the name of Ajara.‘ And all the 
subjects considered that he was their former king trans- 
formed by drugs, not guessing the truth, and not suspecting 
the proceedings of the physician. 

^ Pliukta is a mistake for puthta ; see Bohtlingk and Roth v.s. 

^ I,c, free from old age. 
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And King Ajara, having gained over the subjects and the 
Queen Kiamalaprabhfi by kind treatment, enjoyed th# royal 
fortune together writh his friends. Then he summtmed a 
friend called Bheshajachandra and another called Padma- 
danSana and made both of them like himself, satisfying them 
with gifts of elephants, horses and villages. And he honoured 
the physician Tarunachandra on account of the advancement 
he had conferred on him, but he did not repose confidence in 
him because his soul had fallen from truth and virtue. 

And once on a time the physician of his own motion said 
to the king : “ Why do you make me of no account and act 
independently ? Have you forgotten the occasion on which 
I made you king? ” \i^en King Ajara heard that, he said 
to the physician : “ Ha I you are a fool. What man does 
anything for anyone, or gives anything to anyone ? My 
friend, it is our deeds in a former state of existence that give 
and do. Therefore do not boast yourself, for this elevation 
I attained by asceticism, and 1 will soon show you this by 
ocular proof.” 

When he said this to the physician, the latter refiectcd 
as one terrified : “ This man is not to be intimidated and 
speaks like a resolute sage. It is better to overawe that 
master, the secret of whose character is instability,* but that 
cannot be done with this man, so I must submit to him. In 
the meanwhile let me wait and see what he will show me 
so manifestly.” Thus reflecting, the physician said,- ** It is 
true,” and held his peace. 

And the next day King Ajara went out to roam about 
and amuse himself with his friends, waited on by Taruiaa- 
Chandra and others. And as he was strolling he reached the 
bank of a river, and in it he saw five golden lotuses come 
floating down the current. And he made his servants bring 
them, and taking them and looking at them, he said to 
the physician Tarunachandra, who was standing near him : 

* This clause seems unmeaning. Instead of yad rahtuyit^ taraagatvam of 

the B. text, we find in the D. text yad rahaxyintarangaivaiia urilmitotpvanaium, 
etc., "Even the most excellent means to gain one’s master’s favour, the 
pottessing a secret in common, is useless with this man ; so I must submit 
to him.” See Speyer, op. ctl., p. 114. — n.m.p. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE LOTUSES 

“ Go up along the bank of this river and look for the place 
where 'liese lotuses are produced ; and when you have seen 
it, return, for I feel great curiosity aboui; those wonderful 
lotuses, and you are my skilful friend.** 

When he was thus commissioned by the king the 
physician, not being able to help himself, said, ** So be it,** 
and went the way he was ordered. And the king returned 
to his capital ; but the physician travelled on, and in course 
of time reached a temple of Siva that stood on the bank 
of that river. And in front of it, on the shore of a holy 
bathing-place in that stream, he beheld a great banyan- 
tree, and a man’s skeleton suspended on it. And while, 
fatigued with his journey, he was resting after bathing 
and worshipping the god, a cloud came there and rained. 
And from that human skeleton hanging on the branches 
of the banyan- tree, when rained upon by the cloud, there 
fell drops of water.* And when they fell into the water 
of the bathing-place in that river the physician observed 

^ This reminds one of the thirteenth story in the Gesia Romanorum.—^ln 
this tale a man is walking through a meadow and on becoming thirsty seeks 
to quench his thirst in a rivulet of pure water, but the more he drinks the 
more thirsty he becomes. Amazed at this, he determines to trace the water 
to its source to see if he can satisfy his thirst there, and on his way he meets 
an old man to whom he explains his predicament. The old man points out 
the source of the stream and looking in the direction the other beholds a 
putrid dog, with its mouth wide open and its teeth black and decayed, through 
which the whole fountain gushes in a surprising manner. The man regards 
the stream with terror and confusion, and being apprehensive of poison is 
afraid to drink again. He is, how'ever, encouraged to do so by the old man 
and finds to his surprise that the water immediately slakes his thirst. By 
this the old man explains that, in the same way, you should not abstain from 
going to Mass merely because you disapprove of the priest. 

In the Mahnhharaia (I, cxcix) we read of golden lotuses floating along 
the current, whereupon Indra, desirous of ascertaining whence they come, 
proceeds along the course of the stream and discovers that they emanate 
from a woman whose tear-drops, as they fall on the stream, are being 
trinsformed into golden lotuses. 

In one of Steel and Temple's Wide-Awake Stories, Prince Lionheart and 
his Three Friends," the hero sees a stream down which rubies are floating. 
He follows the stream and finds a golden basket hanging from a tree in which 
lies the head of a beautiful maiden. The blood dropping from her throat 
turns into rubles and floats with the current. See also Crooke, Popular Religkm 
and Fotk-Lqre of NortHem India, vol. i, pp. 40-41. — N.M.P. 
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that those golden lotuses were immediately produced from 
tiiem. 

The phyeiciau said to himself : Ha ! what is this 

wonder ? Whom can 1 ask in the uninhabited wood ? Or, 
rather, who knows the creation of Destiny that is full of so 
many marvels ? 1 have beheld this mine of golden lotuses; 
so I will throw this human skeleton into the sacred water. 
Let right be done, and let golden lotuses grow from its 
back.’* After these reflections he flung the skeleton down 
from the top of that tree ; and after spending the day 
there the physician set out the next day for his own 
country, having accomplished the object for which he was 
sent. 

And in a few days he readied Vilasapura, and went, 
emaciated and soiled with his journey, to the court of King 
Ajara. The doorkeeper announced him, and he went in and 
prostrated himself at the feet of the king. The king asked 
him how he was, and while he was relating his adventure the 
king put everyone else out of the hall and himself said : 

So you have seen, my friend, the place where the golden 
lotuses are produced, that most holy sanctuary of Siva ; and 
you saw there a skdeton on a banyan-tree ; know that that 
is my former body. 1 hung there in old time by my feet, 
and in that way performed asceticism, until I dried up my 
body and abandoned it. And, owing to the nobility of my 
penance, from the drops of rain-water that fall from that 
skeleton of mine are produced golden lotuses. And in that 
you threw my skeleton into the water of that holy bathing- 
place you did what was right, for you were my friend in a 
former birth. And this Bheshajachandra and this Padma- 
dar&ma, they also were friends, who associated with me in a 
fonner birth. So it is owing to the might of that' asceticism, 
my friend, that recollection of my former birth and know- 
ledge and empire have been bestowed on me. By an artiflce 
I have given you ocular proof of this, and you have described 
it with a token, telling how you flung down the skeleton ; 
so you must not boast to me, saying that you gave me the 
kingdom ; and you must not allow your mind to be discon- 
tented, for no one gives anything to anyone without the 
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help of actions in a fonner life. From his birth a man eats 
the fr lit of the tree of his fonner actions.’* 

When the king said this to the ph^dan he saw that it 
was true, and he remained satisfied with the king’s service, 
and was never afterwards discontented. And that noUe- 
minded King Ajara, who remembered his former birth, 
honoured the physician becomingly with gifts of wealth, and 
lived comfortably with his wives and friends, enjoying the 
earth conquered by his policy, and originally obtained by 
his good actions, without an opponent. 


M **Thus in this world all the good and bad fortune 
that befalls all men at all times is earned actions in a 
former life. For this reason I think we must have earned 
you for our lord in a former birth, otherwise how could you 
be so kind to us while there are other men in existence ? ” 
Then Naravfihanadatta, having heard in the company' of 
his beloved, from the mouth of Tapantaka, this strangdy 
pleasing and entertaining tale, rose up to bathe. And after* 
he had bathed he went into the presence of his father, the 
King of Vatsa, frequently raining- nectar into the ^es of his 
mother, and after taking food he spent that day and night 
in drinking and other pleasures With his parents and his 
wife and his ministers. 
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t;3e ocean op story 


NOT£ Ott THE "IMPOSSIBILITIES’* MOTIF 

Thia incident is found in the story of Yavakiita in the IdSth chapter of 
the MahSbhSrata. 

^The moiif of proving the impossibility of one thing by showing the 

impossibility of another thing is not uncommon in folk-lore. Perhaps the 
most famous example is that of the iron-eating mice in Jiltaka No. 218. As 
this story occurs in the Ocean of Story (Chapter LX) I will reserve my remarks 
on it until we come to it. There are, however, several other analogues of 
the motf in our present text. 

First of all I should mention the legend of St Augustine. He tells us 
that one day he was wandering along the seashore deep in his meditations 
on the mystery of the Trinity. Suddenly he beheld a child who had dug 
a hole in the sand and was trying to fill it with sea-water. St Augustine 
asked the object of his task. " I am going to empty into the hole,” replied 
the boy, "all the water of the great deep.” "Impossible/’ exclaimed 
St Augustine. " Not more impossible than for thee, O Augustine, to explain 
the mystery on which thou art now meditating.” 

La Fontaine (Fables de la ForUaine, edit Lemerre, vol. i, pp. 41-42, 45) 
in his translation of La Fie d*Esope le Phtygien related how the Pharaoh 
Nectanebo sent an ambassador to Lycerus, King of Babylon, and to his minister 
iEsop. " I have mares in Egypt that conceive by the neighing of the horses 
that are about Babylon : what have you to answer as to this? ” The Phrygian 
took back his reply the next day, and when he arrived at his lodging he 
ordered children to take a cat and to whip it along the streets. The 
Egyptians, who adore that animal, were extremely scandalised at the treat- 
ment it received ; they rescued it from the hands of the children, and went 
to complain to the king. The Phrygian was brought into nis presence. Do 
you not know,” said the king to him, " that this animal is one of our gods ? 
Why then have you caused it to be treated in this manner ? ” " It is by 

reason of the crime that it has committed against Lycerus, for last night it 
strangled a co<^ of his that was very industrious, and crowed at all hours.” 
"You are a liar,” replied the king; "how is it possible for a cat to make 
so long a journey in so short a time?” "And how is it possible,” said 
iBsop, " for your mares to hear our horses neigh at so great a distanjbe, and 
to oonceive by hearing them?” (See Maspero, Popular Stories of Ancient 
Egjffi, p. xxix.) 

In a Biluuri tale transUted S. C. Mitn (/oKm. Anth. Sac. Bomb., vol rl, 
190s, pp. 140, 141) we read of a dispute about a horse which, according to 
popular mmour, had been produced from an oilman’s press. A jackal is elected 
to decide the ease. All are assembled to hear the evidence. The jackal is 
Ifte in arriving, and explains that on the way he came across a tank full of fish, 
and he set fire to the water so as to roast the fish, and the time passed as he 
stopped to eat them. The people exdaim that water could not take fire 
■ad toast fish. **Jnst as easily as an <dl-i»ess can give birth to a hoarse.” 
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Among the exempla of the Robbis we find Teriont similar legends. 
The fbllt wing prteis are found In Caster's E*empia oj the Rabbit, 19S4, at the 
pages Wcated. 

No. 12, p. 54.-^The Emperor in speaking to the Rabbi Gamliel expresses 
his doubt as to the existence of God. His answer, however, does not 
satisfy the Emperor, so on the next morning Gamliel slaps the face of his 
servant in his presence. The Emperor is wroth and thinks the Rabbi deserves 
punishment for acting so in his presence. Gamliel replies : " He brought me 
some extraordinary news ; a ship of mine, lost for seven years, has suddenly 
returned fully laden without sailors and without sails.'* The Emperor 
declares that it is impossible, and the Rabbi replies : If so, how can a world 
created hy God govern and feed itself alone, without the One who looks 
after it?” 

No. 329, p. 118.— David's servants were eating eggs. One had eaten his, 
and was ashamed to sit with the others. So he borrowed an egg and promised 
to return, when asked, all that might come from one egg. After a time the 
naan was brought hy his creditor before King David, who condemned him to 
pay an enormous amount, as it was claimed that from the egg a chicken could 
be hatched which would lay eighteen eggs, from which eighteen chickens 
would be hatched and again eighteen. The man is met by Solomon, who, 
being told of the judgment, advised him to sow boiled peas in the field. 
When seen by David and asked how he could expect these to grow, he 
was to reply : How can a boiled egg be hatched and produce chickens ? ” 

A similar legend is found on p. 124. Sec also the analogues given by 
Gaster on p. 246. — m.m.p. 



CHAPTER XLI 


A nd the next day, as NaravShanadatta was in the 
[iq apartments of Ratnaprabhft, talking over vari- 
ous subjects with his ministers, he suddenly heard 
a sound, which appeared to be like that of a man weeping 
outside in the couilyard of the palace. And when someone 
asked, ** What is that ? ** the female attendants came and 
said: **My lord, the chamberlain Dharmagiri is weeping 
here. For a fodlish fnend of his came here just now and 
said that his brother, who went on a pilgrimage to holy 
places, was dead in a foreign land. He, bewildered with 
grief, forgot that he was in the court and began to lament, 
but he has been just now taken outside by the servants 
and conducted to his own house.” When the prince heard 
this he was grieved, and Ratnaprabh&, moved with pity, said 
in a de^qrandent tone : ** Alas 1 the grief which is produced 
by the loss of dear relatives is hard to bear ! Why did not 
the Creator make men mcempt from old age and death ? ” 
When Bfarubhhti heard this speech of the queen’s he said : 
** Queen, how can mortals ever attain this good fortune I 
For listen to the fcdlowing story, which 1 will teU you, bearing 
on this question. 


57. Story of King ChirSyus and his Minister Ndgdsjuna 

In the cily of Chirfiyus there was in old time a king, 
named Chirftyus,^ who was indeed long-lived, and the home 
of all good fortune. He had a compassionate, generous and 
gifted minister, named Nagfiijuna, who was sprung from a 
portion of a Bodhisattva,* who knew the use of all drugs, 

* Le. kMig^livcd. 

* /.e. "one whow CMenoe is perfect knowledge" essence,” 

^own nstoM^" ssmMSm). Althpogh this is probably the original meaning of 
die word, hisUniealhr a Ao<ttwa / faia=g“one who is on the way to the attainment 
of pecfeet knowled^" — Lg. a future Buddha. For a full anthoritative article 

2n 
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THE ELIXIR OF IMMORTALITY 

and by making an elixir he rendered himself and that king 
free from old age, and long-lived. 

One day an infant son of that minister x^Agarjuna, whom 
he loved more than any of his other children, died. He felt 
grief on that account, and by the force of his asceticism and 
knowledge proceeded to prepare out of certain ingredients 
the Water of Immortality,^ in order to prevent mortals 
from dying. But while he was waiting for the auspicious 
moment in which to infuse a particular drug Indra found 
out what was going on. 

And Indra, having consulted with the gods, said to the 
two Alvins ^ : ** Go and give this message to NAgArjuna on 
the earth from me : ‘ Why have you, though a minister, 
begun this revolutionary proceeding of making the Water 
of Life ? Are you determined now to conquer the Creator, 
who indeed created men subject to the law of death, since 
you propose to make men immortal by preparing the Water 
of Life ? If this takes place, what difference will there be 
between gods and men ? And the constitution of the imi- 
verse will be broken up, because there will be no sacrificer 
and no recipient of sacrifice. So, by my advice, discontinue 
this preparation of the Water of Life, otherwise the gods 
will be angry and will certainly curse you. And your son, 
through grief for whom you are engaged in this attempt, is 
now in Svarga.' With this message Indra dispatched the 
two Ai^vins. And they arrived at the house of NAgArjuna, 

on the subject see ** Bodhisattva/’ by L. de la Vall6e Poussin, in Hastings* 
Emy, Bel, Eih,, vol. ii, pp. 739-753. — n.m.p. 

^ See chap. iv. of Ralston's Russian Folk^Tales; Veckenstedt’s Wendiscke 

Sagen, p, 221 ; Bernhard Schmidt's Grieckische Mdrchen^ p. 125. This 

is, of course, the Amiita which was produced at the Churning of the Ocean 
(see Vol. I, pp. 3ii^, 55a^). As is only natural, the Water of Life " motif 
dates back from the very earliest ages, and was closely connected with 
the early Babylonian worship of Ishtar. For an interesting chapter on the 
Water of Life see Macculloch, Childhood qf Fiction, p. 52 ei, seq. Sir George 
Grierson tells us {Folk-Lore, vol. xi, 1900, pp. 433-434) that in Eastern 
Hin'il^^wtan there is a universal belief that the Water of Life actually exists 
in everyone's little finger, and if he only knew how to do the trick he 
would be able to put it, so to speak, on. tap. Bihari folk-lore is full of 
references to this. — n.m.p. 

* See tl|e note at the end of this chapter. — n.m.p. 
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and, after receiving the argha^^ told NSg&rjuna, who was 
pleased witii their visit, the message of Indra, and informed 
him that his son was with the gods in heaven. 

Then NSgSxjuna, being despondent, thought : “ Never 

mind the gods ; but if I do not obey the command of Indra 
these Aivins will inflict a curse on me. So let this Water 
of Life go ; 1 have not accomplished my desire ; however, 
my son, on account of my good deeds in a former life, has 
gone to the abode of bliss.” 

Having thus reflected, NfigSrjuna said to these two gods, 
the Aivins : ** I obey the command of Indra. I will desist 
from making the Water of Life. If you two had not come 
I should have completed the preparation of the Water of 
Life in five days and freed this whole earth from old age and 
death.” When Nagarjuna had said this he buried, by their 
advice, the Water of Life, which was almost completed, in 
the earth before their eyes. Then the Alvins took leave of 
him and went and told Indra in heaven that their errand 
was accomplished, and the king of gods rejoiced. 

And in the meanwhile NagSrjuna’s master, the King 
Chirgyus, anointed his son Jivahara crown prince. And 
when he was anointed, his mother, the Queen Dhanapar&, 
TAe Qtfrrn coming in great delight to salute her, said 

jcAemet on Aer to him as soon as she saw him : ** Why do you 
Sm’f beAalf rejoice without cause, my son, at having obtained 
this dignity of crown prince, for this is not a step to the 
attainment of the kingly dignity, not even by the help of 
asceticism ? For many crovm princes, sons of your father, 
have died, and not one of them has obtained the throne; 
they have all inherited disappointment. For NSgfirjuna 
has given this king an elixir, by the help of which he is 
now in the eighth century of his age. And who knows 
how many more centuries will pass over the head of this 
king, who makes his short-lived sons crown princes.” 

l^en her son heard that he was despondent, and she 
went on to say to him : If you desire the throne, adopt 
this expedient. This minister NftgSxjuna ever} day, after 
he has performed the day’s devotions, gives gifts at tibie time 
* Water, rice, dirva gtoMS, etc., offSered to gnetta. 
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THE HEAD OF XAGARJUNA 

of taking food, and makes this proclamation : * Who is a 
supfdiant? ^Tl^o wants anything? To whom can 1 give 
anything, and what ? ’ At that moment go to him and say : 

* Give me your head.* Then he, being a truthful man, will 
have his head cut off ; and out of sorrow for his death this 
king will die, or retire to the forest ; then you will obtain the 
crown. There is no other expedient available in this matter.*’ 

When he heard this speech from his mother the prince 
was delighted, and he consented, and determined to carry 
her advice into effect ; for the lust of sovereign sway is cruel 
wad overcomes one’s affection for one’s friends. 

Then that prince went, the next day, of his own accord 
to the house of that N&g&rjuna, at the time when he took 
his food. And when the minister cried out, ** Who requires 
anything, and what does he require ? ” he entered and asked 
him for his head. 

The minister said : ** This is strange, my son. What can 
you do with this head of mine ? For it is only an agglomera- 
tion of flesh, bone and hair. To what use can you put it ?. 
Nevathdess, if it is of any use to you, cut it off and take it.” 
With these words he offered his neck to him. But it had 
been so hardened by the elixir that, though he struck at it 
fcnr a long time, he could not cut it, but broke many swords 
over it. 

In the meahwhile the king, hearag of it, arrived, and 
asked him not to give away his head ; but NagSxjuna said to 
him : ** I can remember my former births, and 1 have given 
away my head ninety-nine times in my various births. This, 
my lord, will be the hundredth time of my giving away my 
head. So do not say anything against it, for no suppliaht 
ever leaves my presence disappointed. So I vrill now present 
your son with my head ; for this delay was made by me only 
in order to behold your face.” Thus he spoke, and embraced 
that king, and brought a powder out of his closet, with which 
he smeared the sword of that prince. Then the prince cut 
off the head of the minister N&garjuna with a blow of that 
sword, as a man cuts a loti:^ from its stalk. .Then a great 
cry of wailing was raised, and the king was on the point of 
giving up his own life when a bodUess voice sounded from 
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the heaven in these words : “ Do not do what you ought not. 
King. You should not lament your friend Nfig&rjuna, for 
he will not be born again, but has attained the condition of a 
Buddha.” 

^Vhen King Chir3.yus heard this, he gave up the idea of 
suicide, but bestowed great gifts, and out of grief left his 
throne and went to the forest. There in time he obtained 
by asceticism eternal bliss. 

Then his son Jivahara obtained his kingdom ; and soon 
after his accession he allowed dissension to arise in his realm, 
and was slain by the sons of Nag§xjuna, remembering their 
father’s murder. Then through sorrow for him his mother’s 
heart broke. How can prosperity befall those who walk in 
the path trodden by the ignoble ? 

And a son of that King Chirayus, bom to him by another 
wife, named Satayus, was placed on his throne by his chief 
ministers. 


[M] “ Thus, as the gods would not permit N&garjuna to 
carry out the task of destroying death, which he had under- 
taken, he became subject to death. Therefore it is true that 
this world of living beings was appointed by the Creator 
unstable, and full of grief hard to ward off, and even with 
hundreds of efforts it is impossible for anyone to do anything 
here which the Creator does not wish him to do.” 

When Marubhfiti had told this story he ceased speak- 
ing, and Narav&hanadatta rose up with his ministers and 
performed his daily duties. 
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NOTE ON THE ASVINS 

The Asvins are^ perhaps^ best described as twin deities of light. Both 
their origin and the reason for their various attributes are obscure. In 
Vedic mythology they are described as the sons of Dyaus, the Sky Father 
or Heaven (c/. the Greek Zeus)^ and also as the sons of Surya, the sun^ »r 
Savitri^ the quickening activity of the sun. According to this latter version 
the sun married Saujuaj who^ after bearing her husband two childrenj fled 
from him owing to his overpowering splendour. After numerous vicissitudes 
he reduced his splendour^ disguised himself as a horse^ and sought out his 
lost wife. Satijiia^ not allowing him to approach her from behind, turned 
her head in his direction, and from the united breath of their nostrils were 
produced the two Ai^vins, who were hence called Nasatyii. 

The meaning of this name is unknown, but in Yaska’s Xirukta^ a kind 
of Vedic etymological commentaiy, the word is said (vi, 1 S) to mean true, 
not false,” while Yaska himself suggests it may mean nose-bom** (nasikd- 
prabhavas). The antiquity of the epithet was shown by Professor Winckler $ 
discovery in 1907 of cuneiform tablets at Boghaz-Koi containing records of 
treaties between the Hittitcs and the kings of Mitani (c. 1400 b.c.). Among 
the gods called upon as witnesses was Na-5a-at-ti-ia — i.e, Nasatya. For a 
list of the numerous papers on this iinporUnt discovery see the C&mbridge 
History of India^ vol. i, p, 

The question as to who the Alvins were is asked in Nimkla (xii, l), 
but no definite answer is given, only various opinions can be quoted. They 
are said to be Heaven and Earth,” ** Day and Night,” "Sun and Moon,” 
" two kings who perform holy acts,” etc. They have also been described as 
tue personification of two luminous points or rays imagined to precede the 
break of day. Modern scholars, however, see in them either the morning 
and evening stars, or twilight (one half light and one half dark). 

Although no less than fifty hymns are addressed to them in the Atg- 
Veda^ there is little that is definite about them. They are described as 
riding in a golden chariot, which in most accounts is drawn by horses (the 
name Alvina means " the two horsemen ”), but poets often say it was drawn 
by some kind of bird, a buffalo, or an ass. They are the precursors of the 
Dawn (Ushas)^ who appears at the yoking of their car. She is sometimes 
described as the sister and sometimes as the wife of the Alvins. More 
commonly, however, their joint wife is Surya, who rides with them in the 
car. In still other hymns {Rig-^Veda, x, 85) Soma, the moon, is the husband 
of Surya, and the Alvins are only the groomsmen, who help to get her 
for Soma from her father Savitri. They lost one of the wheels of their 
chariot at this wedding and consequently we find references to their three- 
wheeled car. 

In different hymns of the Rig-V^a they are referred to as "Sons of the 
Sun,” "Children of the Sky,” “Bright Lords of Lustre,” "Offspring of the 
Ocean,'* " Honey-hued,” and so on. Thus it is obvious that they originally 
VOL. in. R 
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represented some twin phenomenon in cosmicsl mythology^ hot exsc^y what 
is hard to say. 

Bat there is «not*ier aspect of the A^rins to be considered. They are 
. described as healers of disease, deliveren from distress (especially on the sea), 
lifters-np of the downtrodden, and friends of lovers. Such an office was 
consider^ rather infra dig. among the gods, and consequently they lost a 
certain amount of prestige. 

In Brahmanieal mythology the cosmical element of the AMns has dis- 
appeared and thqr remain as physicians of great kindness and personal beauty. 
Their names are now Nasatya and Dasra. The best-known stoiy, found 
differently in the &dapatha Brdhma^ and the MaMkaraia, is that of 
Chyavana, the old husband of the beautiful Sukanya. The Alvins fell in 
love with her and tried in vain to seduce her. They finally consented to 
rejuvenate her husband, and in return were given a share of the Soma. 
Again in MahSbkSraia (i. 111), on being invoked, they restore the eyesight 
of Upamanyu, who, becoming blind through eating certain forest leaves, had 
fallen into a pit. There are many other stories of their good deeds. Thqr 
rescued Bhujyu from drowning and Atri from a fiery pit. When Vi^pala lost 
her leg they furnished her with an iron one. 

It will be seen from the above varying scraps of mythology connected 
with the Aiivins that it is very hard, if not quite impossible, to state their 
origin, or to say what is the connecting link which joins the cosmical and 
more human sides of their character. The one may have evolved from the 
other, the healing and vivifying power of the sun and light being the medium, 
or perhaps the healing attributes may have been added in the effort to 
preserve the memory of some real historical mortal physicians, or "kings 
who performed holy acts," whose deeds would otherwise have been lost in 
the oblivion of the ages. 

We cannot help seeing a certain likeness with the jcopo of iHkt 
Greeks, Castor and Pollux, who are also twin horsemen and act as saviour- 
gods to mankind. Dual gods or heroes are found in many mythologies and 
their association may possibly point to the syncretism of allied cults, or to 
the development of new cults out of a primitive cult epithet. (See further 
Crooke, "Some Notes on Homeric Folk-Lore,’* Folk-Lore, vol. xix, 1908, 
p. l6S. For notes and references on the Castor and Pollux myth see Fraser's 
translation of Apotlodorus, Loeb Classical Library, vol. ii, pp. 80, 81.) 

It is interesting to compare the post-Homeric attributes of Apollo as a 
god of healing and as a marine deity. The former side of his character is 
shown in such titles as latromantis and Oulios, and the latter in such names 
as Delphinius, Epibaterius, Euryalus, etc. — n.m.p. 



CHAPTER XLII 


T hen early the next day Naravahanadatta went off 
m to the forest for the purpose of hunting, sur- 
rounded with elephants, in the company of his father 
and his fnends ; but before going he comforted his beloved 
Ratnaprabha, who was anxious about him, by saying that 
he would quickly return. 

Then the scene of the chase became like a garden adorned 
with lovely creepers for his delight, for in it the pearls that 
dropped from the claws of the lions, that had cleft the fore- 
heads of elephants, and now fell asleep in death, were sown 
like seeds ; and the teeth of the tigers that were cut out by 
the crescent-headed arrows were like bhds, and the flowing 
blood of the deer seemed like shoots, and the wild boars, in 
which stuck the arrows adorned with heron feathers, seemed 
like clusters, and the fallen bodies of Sarabhas * showed like 
fruit, and the arrows falling with deep hum appeared like 
bees. • 

Gradually the prince became wearied, and desisted from-, 
the chase, and went on horseback to another wood with 
Gomukha, who was also riding. - There he began to play at 
ball, and while he was thus engaged a certain female ascetic 
came that way. Then the ball slipped from his hand and 
fell on her head ; whereupon the female ascetic laughed 
a little, and said to him: **If your insolence is so great 
now, what will it be if you ever obtain Karphrikk for a 
wife ? ” • 

When Narav&hanadatta heard this, he dismounted from 
his horse, and prostrating himself at the feet of that female 
ascetic, said to her: did not see you, and my ball fell 

on your head by chance. Reverend one, be propitiated, and 
parJon that fault of mine.” When the female ascetic heard 
this she said : “ My son, 1 am nqt angry with you ” ; and 

^ Fabulous animals with eight feet. 

* Cf. SieUiaHuche Marchen, vol. i, p. 74. 

is» 
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being victorious over her wrath slie comforted him with 
blessings. 

And then, thinking that the vdsc, truthful ascetic was 
well disposed to him, Naravahanadatta respectfully asked 
her : “ Who, reverend lady, is this Karpurika spoken of by 
you ? Condescend to inform me, if you are pleased with 
me, for I am curious on this head.” 

When he said this, bending before her, the female ascetic 
said to him : “ There is on the other side of the sea a 
city named Karpurasambhava ^ ; in it there is a king rightly 
named Karpuraka; he has a daughter, a lovely maiden, 
named Karpfirika, who appears like a second Lakshmi, 
deposited in security there* by the ocean, having seen that 
the first Lakshm! had been carried away by the gods after 
the Churning. And she, as she hates men,’‘ does not desire 
to be married ; but she will desire it, if at all, when she sees 
you. So go there, my son, and you shall win that fair one ; 
nevertheless, while you are going there, you will suffer great 
hardship in the forest. But you must not be perplexed at 
that, for all shall end well.” When the ascetic had said this 
she flew up into the air and disappeared. 

Then Naravahanadatta, drawn on by the command of 
Love uttered through her voice, said to his attendant 
Gomukha : “ Come, let us go to Karpurika in the city jf 
Karpurasambhava, for I cannot remain a moment without 
beholding her.” When Gomukha heard that, he said : 

King, desist from your rashness. Consider how far off 
you are from the sea and from that city, and whether the 

^ Lt. camphor-produced. Mysterious Lands of Camphor and Camphor 

Islands are often mentioned in Eastern legend. In the tale of Hasan of 
Bassorah’* (Burton^ NigkU^ vol. viii, p. 81), while searching for the Islands 
of Wak, Hasan calls upon the Lord of the Land of Camphor (see Chauvin, 
vii^ p. and Arabian writers speak of the white city of al-Barraqa, in 

whi^ cries and songs were heard but no inhabitants seen. Sailors who 
landed there for water found it clear and sweet with an odour of camphor^ 
but the houses receded ks fast as approached and finally faded from view. 
See G. Fenrand, Relaiums de Foj^age ei Texies G^grapkiques Arabrt, Paris, 
1913, vol. i, pp. 245, 157, and vol. ii, pp. .570-573. For an interesting 
article on camphor see W. H. S^hoff, Joum. Atner. OrienL Sac,, vol. xlii, i922, 
pp. S55-S70. — N.M.p. 

* Cf, Nights^ Burton, vol. iii, p. 31, and vol. vii, pp. 209, 243. — n.m.p. 
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journer is worth taking for the sake of that maiden. Why» 
on merely hearing her name,’ do you abandon celestial 
wives and alone run after a mere woman who is enveloped in 
doubt, owing to your not knowing what her intention is ? ” 

When Gomukha said this to him, the son of the King 
of Vatsa said : “ The speech of that holy ascetic cannot be 
false. So I must certainly go to find that princess.” Having 
said this, he set out thence on horseback that very moment. 
And Gomukha followed him; silently, though it was against 
his wish. WTien a lord does not act on the advice of his 
seiwants their only course is to follow him. 

In the meanwhile the King of Vatsa, having finished his 
hunting, returned to his city thinking that that son of his was 
returning among his own armed followers. And the prince’s 
The Prince followcrs returned with Marubhuti and the others 
is lost to the city, supposing that the prince was with 

the armed followers of his father. When they arrived the 
King of Vatsa and the others searched for him, and finding 
that he had not returned, they all went to the house of 
RatnaprabhS.. She at first was grieved at that news, but 
she called up a supernatural science and was told by it 
tidings of her husband, and said to her distressed father- 
in-law : “ My husband heard the Princess Karpurika men- 
tioned by a female ascetic in the forest, and in order to 
obtain her he has gone to the city of Karpurasambhava. 
And he Avill soon have accomplished his object, and will 
return here with Gomukha. So dismiss anxiety, for this 
I have learned from a science. ” By these words she 
comforted the King of Vatsa and his retinue. And she 
dispatched another science to wait on her husband during 
his journey and dispel his fatigue : for good women who 
desire their husband’s happiness do not nourish jealousy. 

In the meanwhile Naravahanadatta performed a long 
journey on horseback in that forest, accompanied by 
Gomul^a. Then a maiden suddenly came up to him in 
his path and said to him : ** I am a science,* sent by 

^ For falling in love on mere mention see Vol. I, p. 138^ ISSn^i and 
Vol. II, pp, 14S, 144. — N.M.p. 

* Sp^VoI. II, pp. 211, 21 1m^, and 212, 2I2n^ — n.m.p. 
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Ratnaprabhfi» named Mftyfivati ; I will guard you .on the 
path without being seen, so proceed now without, fear.” 
Having said this, the incarnate science disappeared as he 
gazed at it. . 

By virtue of it NaravShanadatta continued his journey 
with his thirst and hunger appeased, praising his beloved 
Ratnaprabhfi. And in the evening he reached a wood with 
a pure lake in it, and with Gomukha he bathed and took 
a meal of delicious fruit and water. And at night he tied 
up the two horses underneath, a large tree, after supply- 
ing them with grass, and he and his 'minister climbed up 
into it to sleep. While reposing on a broad bough of the 
tree he .was wakened by the neighings of the terrified 
horses, and saw a lion that had come close imdemeath. 
When he saw it he wished ^ to get down for the sake 
of the horses; but Gomukha said to him : “ Alas ! you 
are neglecting the safety of your person and ac^g 
without counsel ; for kings the first duty is the preserva- 
tion of their persons, and counsel is the foundation of 
rule. How can you desire to contend with wild beasts 
armed with teeth^and claws ? For it was to avoid these 
that we just now got up into this tree.” 

W^en the king had been restrained firom descending by 
these words of Gomukha ’s, seeing the lion killing the horse, 
he immediately threw his sword at it from the tree, and 
succeeded in wounding it with the weapon, which was buried 
in its body. The mighty lion, though pierced with the 
sword, after killing that horse, slew the other also. Then 
the son of the King of Vatsa took Gomukha’s sword 
from him and, throwing it, cut the lion in half in the 
middle. And descending he recovered his sword from the 
body of the lion, and ascending again to his sleepiiy;-place 
he passed the night there in the tree. 

In the morning NaravShanahatta got down, and set 
out to find KarpOrika, accompanied by Gomukha. Then 
Gomukha, beholding him traveUing on foot, as the lion had 
slain his hmrse, in order to amuse him on the way, said : 

^ I find that a MS* in the Sanskrit College reads mMltgriftw . This is 
obviously the right reading. 
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“ List^m, King ; I will rdate you this story, which is 
particularly appropriate on the present occasion. 


58. Story of King Parilyagasena, his Wicked Wife and his 

Two Sons 

There is in this world a city named Iravati, whi^h 
surpasses Alakit M in it there dwelt a king named ParityiL- 
gasena. And he had two beloved queens, whom he valued 
as his life. One was the daughter of his own minister, and 
her name was Adhikasangamft ; and the other was of royal 
race, and was called Kavy&iank&r&. And with those two 
the king propitiated Durga to obtain a son, and performed 
penance without food, sleeping on darbha grass. 

Then Bhavani, who is kind to her votaries, pleased with 
his penance, appeared to him in a dream and gave him two 
heavenly fruits, and thus commanded him : “ Rise up and 
give your two wives these two fruits to eat, and then. King, 
you will have bom to you two heroic sons.” * 

Having said this, Gauri disappeared, and the king woke 
up in the morning and rose delighted at beholding those 
fruits in his hand. And by describing that dream of his he 
delighted his wives, and bathed and worshipped the consort 
of Siva, and broke his fast. • And at night he first visited 
that wife of nis AdhikasangamS, and gave her one of the 
fruits, and she immediately ate it. Then the king spent the 
night in her pavilion, out of respect for her father, who was 
his own prime minister. And he placed near the head of 
his bed the second fruit, which was intended for the other 
queen. 

While the king was asleep the Queen Adhikasangama 
rose up, and desiring for herself two similar sons, she took 
from his head and ate that second fruit also. For women 
f.re naturally envious of their rivals. And in the morning, 

^ The city of Kuvera^ the God of Wealth. 

* Readers will remember that Vasavadatta received a fruit from Siva 
which brought about the birth of Naravahanadatta. See Vol. II, p. 136, 
136 m^, where several references to analogues are given. See also Hartland, 
LegAd oj Perseus, vol. i, p. 41, and Crooke, op. ciL, vol. i, p. SS8. — n.m.p. 
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when the king rose up and was looking for that frujt, she 
said : I ate that second fruit also." 

Then the 'king went away despondent, and after spend- 
ing the day he went at night to the apartments of the second 
queen. And when she asked for that other fruit he said 
to her : “ While I was asleep your fellow-wife treacherously 
devoured it." Then the Queen Kavyalankara, not having 
obtained that fruit which was to enable her to give birth 
to a son, remained silently grieved. 

In the course of some days that Queen Adhikasangama 
became pregnant, and m due time gave birth to twin sons. 
And the King Parityagasena rejoiced, and made a great 
feast, since his desire was fulfilled by their birth. And the 
king gave the name of Indlvarasena to the elder of the two, 
who was of wonderful beauty and had eyes like a blue lotus. 
And he gave to the younger the name of Aniehchhasena, 
because his mother ate the second fruit against his wish. 

Then K3,vyalankara, the second wife of that king, on be- 
holding this, was angry, and reflected : “ Alas ! I have been 
cheated by this rival w^ife out of having children ; so I must 
without fail revenge myself on her. I must destroy these sons 
of hers by my cunning." Having thus reflected, she remained 
thinking over a means of doing this. And as fast as those 
two princes grew, the tree of enmity grew in her heart. 

And in course of time those two princes, having attained 
manhood, and being mighty of arm, and desirous of con- 
quest, said to their father : ** We have attained manhood, 
The Two hav'e been trained in the use of weapons. 

Princes star SO how can we remain here endowed to no profit 
oHjkeir with these mighty arms ? Out on the arms 
A rentures youth of a Kshatriya that longs not for 

victory I So let us go now, father, and conquer the regions.” 
Wlien the King Parity&gasena heard this request of his 
sons he was pleased, and consented, and made arrangementi 
for their expedition. And he said to them : ** If ever you 
are in difficulties you must think upon the goddess DurgS., 
thcT remover of sorrows, for she gave you to me." Then the 
king sent forth those two sons on their expedition, accom- 
panied by his troops and feudal chiefs, after their mother 
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had performed the auspicious ceremonies to ensure them 
success. And he sent after them his own sagacious prime 
minister, their maternal grandfather, v’hose name was 
Prathamasangama. 

Then those two mighty princely brothers, with their 
army, first marched in due order to the eastern quarter and 
subdued it. Then these two irresistible heroes of approved 
might, to whom many kings had joined themselves, went 
to the southern quarter to conquer it. And their parents 
rejoiced on hearing these tidings of them, but their second 
mother was consumed with the fire of concealed hate. 

The treacherous queen then got the following false 
dispatch written in the king’s name to the chiefs in the 
princes’ <!amp, by means of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
whom she had bribed with heaps of treasure : “ My two 
sons, having subdued the earth by the might of their arms, 
have formed the intention of killing me and seizing my 
kingdom ; , so if you are loyal to me you must without 
hesitation put to death both those sons of mine.” This 
letter Kavyalankara sent off secretly by a courier.* And 
the courier went secretly to the camp of those two princes 
and gave that letter to the chiefs. And they all, after 
reading it, reflecting that the policy of kings is very cruel, 
end considering that that command of their master must 
not be disobeyed, met and deliberated in the night, and, as 
they saw no way out of the difficulty, determined to kill 
those two princes, though they had been fascinated by their 
virtues. But their maternal grandfather, the minister, who 
was with them, heard of it from a friend that he had among 
the chiefs, and after informing the princes of the state of 
affairs he thereupon mounted them on swift horses and 
conveyed them safely out of the camp. 

The two princes, when conveyed away by the minister 
at night, travelled along with him, and entered the Vindhya 
forest out of ignorance of the true road. Then, after the 
night had passed, as they slowly proceeded on their way, 
about noon their horses died, overcome with excessive thirst, 

* For a note on tlte " Letter of Death ” see the end of this chapter. 
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And that aged maternal grandfather of theirs, whose palate 
was dry with hunger and thirst, died exhausted with the 
heat before the eyes of those two, who were also weary. 
Then those afilicted brothers exclaimed in their sorrow : 
** Why has our father reduced to this state us' who are 
innocent, and fulfilled the desire of that wicked second 
mother of ours ? ” In the midst of their lamentation they 
thought upon the goddess Ambika,* whom their father had 
long ago pointed out to them as their natural protectre;:' 
^That moment, by force of thinking on that kind protectress, 
their hunger, thirst and fatigue left them, and they were 
strong. Then they were comforted by faith in her, and 
without feeling the fatigue of the journey they went to visit 
that goddess who dwells in the Vindhya forest. And when 
those two brothers had arrived there, they began a course 
of fasting and asceticism to propitiate her. 

In the meanwhile those chiefs in the camp assembled 
together in a band, and went with the intention of doing 
the princes a mischief ; but they could not find them, 
though they searched everywhere. They said : “ The princes 
have escaped somewhere with their maternal grandfather *’ ; 
and fearing that the whole thing would come out, they 
went in a fright to the King Parityagasena, and, showing 
him the letter, they told him the whole story. He, 
when he heard it, was agitated, and said to them in his 
anger : ** I did not send this letter ; this is some deception. 
And how comes it that you did not know, you foolish 
creatures, that I should not be likely to put to death 
two sons obtained by severe austerities ? They have been 
put to death as far as you are concerned, but they were 
saved by their own merits, and their maternal grandfather 
has exhibited a specimen of his statesmanship.” He said 
this to the chiefs, and though the Secretary who wrote the 
treacherous letter fled, the king quickly had him brought 
back by his royal power, and after thoroughly investigating 
the whole matter, punished him as he deserved. And he 
threw into a dungeon his wi<flced wife KSvySlankfira, who 
was guilty of such a dime as trying to slay bis sons. For 

^ The mother — i.e. Durga. 
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how ran an evil deed audaciously done, the end of which 
is not considered through the mind being blinded with ex- 
cessive hate, help bringing ruin ? And tjs for those chiefs 
who had set out with his two sons and returned, the king 
dismissed them and appointed others in their place. And 
with their mother he continued to seek for tidings of those 
sons, plunged in gri^, devoted to righteousness, thinking 
upon DurgS. 

In the meanwhile that goddess, who has her shrine in 
the Vindhya mountains, was pleased with the asceticism of 
the Prince Inihvarasena and his younger brother. And she 
TkeMagie gave Indivarasena a sword in a dream, and ap- 
Sword pearing to him, thus addressed him: *‘By the 

power of this sword thou shalt conquer enemies hard to 
overcome, and whatever thou shalt think of thou shalt 
obtain, and by means of it you shall both gain the success 
you desire.” 

When the goddess had said that she disappeared, and 
Indivarasena, waking up, beheld that sword in his hand. 
Then he comforted his younger brother by showing him that 
sword and describing to him his dream, and in the morning 
he and his brother broke their fast on wild fruits. Then 
he worshipped that goddess, and having his fatigue removed 
by her favour, he departed rejoicing, with the sword in his 
hand, in the company of his brother. 

And after he had travelled a long distance he found a 
great and splendid city, looking like the peak of Meru on 
account of its golden houses. There he beheld a terrible 
Rikshasa standing at the gate of the high street, and the 
hero asked him what was the name of the town, and who 
was its king. That Rfikshasa said : ” This city is called 
SaH^pura, and it is possessed by our lord Yamadanshtra, 
the slayer of his foes. King of the Rftkshasas.” 

When the Rfikshasa said this, Inchvarasena attempted 
to enter, in order to slay Yamadansh^, but the Rfikshasa 
at the door tried to prevent him, upon which the mighty 
Int&varasena killed him, cutting off his head with one 
stroke of his sword. After slaying him the hero entered 
the royal palace, and beheld inside it the Rfikshasa 
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Yamadansiitra sitting on his throne, having a mouth torrible 
with tusks, with a lovely woman at his left hand, and a 
virgin of heavenly beauty on his right hand. And when 
Indivarasena saw him he went with the sword given him 
by Burga in his hand and challenged him to fight, and the 
Rakshasa drew his sword and stood up to resist him. And 
in- the course of the fight Indivarasena frequently cut off 
the Rakshasa's head, but it grew again. ‘ Seeing that magic 

^ See Ralston's remarks on this story in his Russian Folk-7'ales, p. 7l. 
In Hagen’s IlcIden^Sageti, vol. i, p, 44, Hilda reunites as fast as she is cut 
in two, but at last Dietrich, by the advice of Hildebrand, steps between the 
two pieces and interferes with the vis medicatrix, Baring-Gould seems to 
identify this story of Indivarasena with that of St George. In his essay on 
that hero-saint (^Curious oj' ike Middle Ages^ p, 30.5) he observes; ^^In 

the Kathd Sarit Sagara a hero fights a demon monster and releases a beautiful 
woman from his thraldom.” The story, as told by Somadeva, has already 
progressed, and assumed a form similar to that of Perseus and Andromeda. 

The idea of the hero finding the person or animal he has killed coming 

to life again is one of the oldest motifs in fiction. It first appears on an 
Ptolemaic times, in the Adventure of Satni-KhamoSs 
with the Mummies.” Here we read (Maspero, Popular Stories of Andeni 
P* 127): "He came to the place where the eternal serpent was; 
he attacked him, he slew him. The serpent came to life, and took his form 
again. He attacked the serpent a second time ; he slew him. The serpent 
came to life again. He attacked the serpent a third time ; he cut him in 
two pieces, he put sand between piece and piece ; the serpent died, and he 
did not again take his previous form.” 

There is a curious variant in the Nights (Burton, vol. vii, p. 361), where, 
in the story of "Sayf al-Muluk and Badi’a al-Jamal,” the hero cuts the ghul 
in half by a single stroke across his w'aist. W'hereupon the ghul screams 
out: "O in.in, an thou desire to slay me, strike me a second stroke.” He is 
just about to make the second stroke when a certain blind man who has 
befriended him calls out : " Smite him not a second time, for then he will 
not die, but will live and destroy us.” He accordingly holds his hand, and 
the ghul dies. 

I notice another variant in a recent number of Folk^I^re (Dec. 1983, 
p. 308), which, although again different from that in our text, seems to have 
the same basic idea — that in the case of supernatural beings or animals there 
is a kind of magical power making their life hard to destroy, but once the 
secret is discovered, and the magical properties annulled, they are slain like 
an ordinary human being or animal. 

The variant referred to appears in Buxton's "Some Navajo Foil. -Tales 
and Cust'^tus,” and is as follows; — "Then the man used lightning anS 
killed the giant. The blood started to run out of his mouth, and flowed 
back in two streams behind his head. Nayezesegoni stuck his club into the 
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power of his, and having had a sign made to him by the 
virgin at the Rakshasa’s side, who had fallen in love with 
him at first sight, the prince, after cutting off the head of 
the Rakshasa, being quick of hand, again cut it in two with 
a stroke of his sword. Then the Rakshasa’s magicr'was 
baffled by contrary magic, and his head did not grow again, 
and the Rilkshasa died of the wound. 

When he was slain the lovely woman and the princess 
were delighted, and the prince with his younger brother sat 
down and asked them the following questions : “ Why did 
this Rakshasa live in such a city as this, guarded by one 
warder only, and who are you two, and why do you rejoice 
at his being slain ? ” When they heard this, the virgin was 
the one that answered, and she spoke as follows : “ In this 
city of iSaiJpura there lived a king of the name of Virabhuja, 
and this is his wife Madanadanshtxa, and this Rakshasa came 
and devoured him by the help of his magic power. And 
he ate up his attendants, but he did not eat this Madana- 
danshtra, whom alone he spared because she vras beautiful, « 
but he made her his wife. Then he became disgusted with 
this city though beautiful, and building in it houses of gold 
he remained here sporting with Madanadanshtra, having 
dismissed his retinue. And I am the younger sister of this 
Rakshasa, and unmarried, but the moment I saw you I fell 
in love with you. Accordingly she is glad at his having been 
slain, and so also am I ; so marry me here now, my husband, 
since love makes me offer myself to you.” 

When Khadgadanshtra said this, indivarasena married 
her then and there by the gandharva form of marriage. And 
he remained in that very city, having everything brought 
The Ma^ fo him on his thinking of it, by the virtue of the 
Otarva sword of Durg&, married and accompanied by 
his younger brother. And once on a time he made a chariot 
that would fly through the air, produced by thought through 

ground to prevent the two streams of blood joinings as if they haVl the giant 
would have come to life again/* 

In some eases the head of the giant repeatedly flies on again until the 
secret of his ''life-index'* is discovehsd.. See, for instance, R. B. Shaw, 

" On the Shighni (Ghalchah) Dialect,** Joum. As, Soc, Bengal, vol. xlvi, pt. i. 
No. 2, 1877, pp. 115-117.— N.M.P. 
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the virtue of his sword, that resembled in its powers the 
philosopher’s stone, and placed in it his heroic brother 
Anichchhasena, and sent him off from his retreat to bear 
tidings of him to his parents. Anichchhasena, for his part, 
travelled quiddy through the air in that chariot and reached 
Irfivati, that city of his father. There he refreshed his grief- 
worn parents with the sight of him, as the moon refreshes 
the peutridges when exhausted with severe heat. And he 
approached them and fell at their feet, and was embraced 
by them ; and when they questioned him he dispelled their 
apprehensions with good news of his brother. And he told 
in their presence the whole adventure of himself and his 
brother, which in the beginning was sad, but in the end was 
happy. And there he heard the treacherous device which 
his wicked second mother had, out of enmity, contrived for 
his destruction. 

Then Anichchhasena remained there in tranquillity, in 
the company of his delighted father and his mother, honoured 
by the subjects. But after smne days had passed his fears 
were aroused by a threatening dream, and he yearned to 
see his brother again, and said to his father : “ 1 will 
depart, and by telling my brother Indivarasena that you 
are anxiously awaiting him 1 will bring him back. Give 
me leave to depart, my father.” 

When his father heard that, being anxious for the sight 
of his son, he and his wife gave Anichchhasena leave to 
depart, and he immediately mounted his chariot and reached 
through the air that city of Sailapura. And when he arrived 
there he entered the paJace of that brother of his. He saw 
there his elder brother lying senseless in the presence of 
Khadgadanshtoa and Madanadanshtra, who were weeping. 
In his perplexity he asked : ** What does this mean ? ” 
And then Khad^danshtra said, vrith her eyes fixed on 
the groimd, though the other blamed her for it : ** When 
you were away your brother one day, on my going to bathe, 
had a secret intrigue with this MadanadanshtrS,, and I, on 
returning from bathing, found him with her, and abused 
him. Then he tried to propitiate me, but I, being exceed- 
ingly bewildered by unforgiving jealousy, that seemed to 
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have rossessed me, thought thus with myself : * Ah ! with- 
out taking me into account, he favours another. I believe 
he shows this insolence confiding in the magic properties of 
his sword, so Twill hide this weapon of his.’ After thus re- 
flecting, in my folly I thrust his sword into the fire at imight 
while he was asleep. The consequence was that his sword 
was dimmed and he was reduced to this state. And I am 
grieved for this myself and upbraided by MadanadanshtrS. 
So you have come here now when both our minds are 
blinded with grief and we have resolved on death. So take 
this sword and kill me with it, since I have proved true to 
the customs of my race and acted cruelly.” 

When Anichchhasena was thus entreated by liis brother’s 
wife, he thought that he ought not to slay her on account 
of her repentance, but prepared to cut off his own head. 
But at that moment he h^d the following voice, from 
the air: **Do not act thus, prince; your brother is not 
dead, but he has been struck senseless by DurgS, who is 
angry at his not having taken sufficient care of the sword, 
and you must not impute guilt to Khadgadanshtx&, for this 
circumstance is the consequence of your all having been 
bom into this world on account of a curse. And they were 
both of them your brother’s wives in a former life. So 
propitiate Durg& in order to gain your object.” 

Accordingly Anichchhasena gave up bis intention of slaying 
himself. But he mounted that chariot, and took that fire- 
dimmed sword, and went to propitiate the soles qf the feet of 
Durg&, the dweller in the Yindhya range. There hie fasted, and 
was about to propitiate the goddess with the offering of his 
head when he heard this voice from heaven : ** Do not be rash, 
my son. Go ; thy dder brother shall live, and the sword shall 
become pure from stain, for I am pleased with thy devotion.” 

When Anichchhasena heard this speech of the goddess he 
immediately saw that the sword in his hand had recovered 
its brightness, and he walked round the goddess, keeping his 
right hand towards her, and ascending his swift magic car, 
as if it were his own desire,* he returned in a state of anxious 
expectation to that Sailapura. There he saw that hb elder 
* The word litenlly means chariot of the mind.*' There is a pnn here. 
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brother had just risen up, having suddenly regained con- 
sciousness, and, weeping, he seized his feet, and his ddor 
brother threw his arms round hi% neck. And both the wives 
of Indivarasena fell at the feet of Anichchhasena and said : 
“ Yoa have saved the life of our husband.’* Then he told 
the whole story to his brother Indivarasena; who ques- 
tioned him, and he, when he heard it, was not angry With 
Khadgadansh^a, but was pleased with his brother.* 

^ This resembles the German story of the two brothers as given in 
Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan ATiitbaa, voL i^ p. See also Gonaenbach's 

Sidlianiiche Marchen, Nos. 39 and 40^ with Dr Kdhier’s note. He there 
refers us to his own remarks on the fourth of Campbell's fVeei Hif^land Tales 
in Orietii und Occidattj vol. ii^ p. 118^ and to Grimm^ Nos. 60 and 85, Hahn, 
No. £22, Widter*Wo1f, No. 8, Vernaleken, No. 35, etc. In Grimm’s No. 60 
we have a magic sword, and the temporary death of one of the brothers is 
indicated by the dimming of one side of a knife. This story resembles 
Grimm’s more closely than that of A^okadatta and Vijayadatta in Chapter XXV. 
See also Bartsch's Sagen, Marchen und Gebrduche aus Meklenhurg, vol. I, p. 474, 
and De Gubernatis, Zitological Mythology, vol. i, p. 388; vol. ii, p. 317. The 
story of Amys and Amylion, in Ellis’s Metrical Romances, resembles closely 
the tale as given by Grimm and Gonsenbach. So too do the seventh and 
ninth stories of the first day in the Pentamerone of Basile, and the fifty-second 
in Coelho’s Cantos Populares Poriuguezes, p. 120. Perhaps the oldest pair of 
mythological brothers are the Alvins, who have their counterpart in the 
Dioscuri and in Heracles and Iphiclus. 

For further analogues to Grimm Nos. 60 and 85 see Bolte and 

Polivka, op. cit., vol. i, p. 528, and vol. ii, p. 204. 

The External Soul ’* woiif has already been discussed (Vol. I, pp. 1 29-1 82) 
and numerous references have been given. In many of the examples found 
on those pages we saw that the ^'life" of the person was dependent on a 
bird, although in some cases It is an inanimate object like a ring, stone, 
necklace or sword (us in our present text). 

In Steel and Temple’s Wide-Awake Stories, p. 47, the prince’s life 
depends upon a sword, which the witch manages to get hold of. As soon 
as the sword is heated the prince becomes feverish, and tries to get his 
sword back. A rivet falls from the hilt, and as the hilt drops so does the 
prince’s head. Barley plants which he had left behind as a health (t.e. 
passive) index '* show his unhappy condition to his friends. A new rivet is 
forged, the sword is polished and the prince is restored to life. Other 
examples of the sword as a '^life-index" will be found in Shaikh Chilli, Folk- 
Tales of Hindustan, p^ 51 ; Parker, VUiage Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. i, n. lfi5 ; 
vol. ii, p. 162 et seq. ; vol. iii, p. 85 et seq. These are discussed by Norton, 
"The Life-Index," Studies in Honour of Maufice Bloout/leld, 1980, pp. 214, 215. 
See also Crooke, op. yit., vol. ii, p. 13, and Chauvin, JBih/iographie Aruhe, v, 
p. 87fi*.— N.11.P. 
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A^d when he heard from the lips of his brother that his 
parents were eagor to see him, and of the fraud of his second 
mother, that had brought about his separation from them, 
IndivaraieHa took the swdrd which his brother handed to 
returwtohu him, and mounted a large chariot, which rame 
NaiteeCity jjjui moment he thought of it, owing to 
the virtue of the sword, and with his golden palaces, and 
his two wives, and his younger brother, Indivarasena re- 
turned to his own city, IrSvati. There he alighted from 
the air, beheld with wonder by the subjects, and entered the 
palace, and went with his attendants into the presence of 
the king. And in that condition he beheld his father and 
his mother, and fell at their feet with his eyes bathed in 
streaming tears. And they, the moment they beheld their 
son, embraced him and his younger brother, and having their 
bodies, as it were, bathed in nectar, they were relieved from 
their sorrow. 

And when their daughters-in-law, those two wives of 
Indivarasena, of heavenly beauty, fell at their feet, they 
looked on them with delight and welcomed them: And 
the parents, learning in course of conversation that they 
were said by a divine voice to have been appointed in a 
previous life as his wives, were exceedingly delighted. And 
they rejoiced with astonishment at the power of their son, 
which enabled him to travel through the air, and bring 
golden palaces, and do other thmgs of this kind. 

Then Indivarasena remained, with those two mves and 
his attendants, in the society of his parents, causing delight 
to the subjects. And once on a time he took leave of his 
father. King Parityagasena, and went forth again to conquer 
the four quarters, accompanied by his younger brother. 
And the mighty-armed hero conquered the whole earth by 
the virtue of his sword, and came back, bringing with him 
gold, elephants, horses and jewels of conquered kings. 
And he reached his capital, followed out of fear by the 
conquered earth in the form of the army of dust, that his 
forces raised. And he entered the palace, where his father 
advanced to meet him, and he and his brother delighted 
their mother Adhikasangamh by -their return. And after 
▼ 01 .. m. 
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he had honoured the kings, Indivarasena spent that day in 
pleasure, accompanied by his wives and followers. 

And on the next day the prince made over the ea th to 
his father by way of tribute from the kings, and suddenly 
reconnected his former birth. Then, like one waking up from 
sleep, he said to his father : ** Father, I remember my former 
bjrth ; listen, I will tell you all about it. There is a city 
on the plateau of the Himalayas named Muktapura ; in it 
there lives a king named MuMSsena, a king of the Vidya- 
dharas. And by a queen named Kambuvati he had born 
to him in course of time two virtuous sons, Padmasena 
and Rupasena. Then a maiden, named Adityaprabhft, the 
daughter of a chief of the Vidyadharas, of her own accord, 
out of love, chose Padmasena for her husband. Hearing 
of that, a Yidyadhara maiden, of the name of Chandravati, 
became love>sick also, and came and chose him for her 
husband. 

*‘Then Padmasena, having two wives, was continually 
worried by that wife Adityaprabha, who was jealous of 
her rival. And so Padmasena over and over again impor- 
tuned his father Muktasena to the following effect : * I 
cannot endmre every day the ill temper of my wife, who 
is blind with jealousy ; let me retire to a wood of ascetics 
to put an end to this misery. Therefore, father, give me 
permission.’ 

*‘His father, annoyed at his persistence, cursed him and 
his wives, saying : * What need is there of your going to a 
wood of ascetics? Fall into the world of mortals. There 
this quarrelsome wife of yoms, Adityaprabha, shall be bom 
in the race of Rakshasas, and become your wife again. And 
this second, Chandravati, who is virtuous and attached to 
you, her husband, shall be the wife of a king, and the para- 
mour of a Rakshasa, and shall obtain you as her beloved. 
And since this Rfipasena has been observed by me to follow 
you, his elder brother, with affection, he shall your brother 
also in that world. There, too, you shall endure jsome 
affliction caused by your wives.’ Thus he spoke and ceas^, 
and appointed this as the termination of the curse : * When 
you, being a prince, shall conquer the earth and give it to 
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your father, then you and they shall remember your former 
birth, and be freed from your curse.’ 

** V/hen Padmasena had been thus addressed by his own 
father, he went with those others to the world of mortals. I 
am that very Padmasena, born here as your son, Indivaru«;ena 
by name, and I have done what I was appointed to do. 
And the other Vidyadhara prince, RQpasena, has been born 
as Anichchhasena, my younger brother. And as for my 
wives Adityaprabha ' and Chandravati, know that they have 
been born here as these two, Kha^adanshtra and Madana* 
danshtoa. And now we have reached that appointed end 
of our curse. So let us go, father, to our own Vidyadhara 
home.” 

Having said this, he, together with his brother and his 
wives, who remembered their former existence, abandoned 
the human and assumed the Vidyadhara form. And having 
worshipped the feet of his father, and taken his two wives 
in his arms, he went with his younger brother through the 
air to his own city, Muktapura. There the wise prince, 
gladly welcomed by his father Muktasena, a joy to the eyes 
of'his mother, accompanied by hb brother Rilpasena, lived 
with his Adityaprabha, who did not again display jealousy, 
and with Chan^avati in happiness. 


The minister Gomuklia, having told this delightful 
tale on the road, again said to Naravahanadatta ; ** Thus 
the great must endure great psdns and gain great glory, but 
others have little pain and little glory. But you, protected 
by the might of the science of Queen Ratnaprabha, shall 
without difficulty gain that Princess Karpurika.” 

When Naravahanadatta heard this from the lips of the 
eloquent Gomukha, he set out on the path with him, in- 
sensible to fatigue. And as he travelled he came in the 
evenirg to a pellucid lake, the lotuses on which were in full 
bloom, and which wsis full of sm abundant supply of cold 
water^ delicious as nectar. Its banks were adorned with 

^ /.«. brightness of the sun. Chandravati means moon-like. 
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pcHiiqpsiiate-trees, bread-fruit trees, and rows of mango-trees, 
and on it the swans sang sweetly. Th^ bathed in it, and 
devoutly worshipped the beloved * of the daughtearof ilim&- 
laya, and refresh^ tiiemselves with various fragrant, sweet- 
tastL:^, delightful firuits, and then the son of the King of 
Vatsa and his friend spent the night on the bank of the lake, 
sleeping on a bed strewn with soft young shoots. 

^ Le. Siva, the beloved of Pftrvati. 
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NOTE ON THE ‘"LETTER OF DEATH*^ KOTIF 

The well-known “ Letter of Death nudif has already appeared twice in 
the present work — firstly in the story of Sivavannan (Ic)^ Vol. 1^ pp. oi^ 58; 
and secondly in that of Phalabhfiti (84), Vol. II, p. 114, where I added a 
short note on the titles given to the motif. 

They are : “ Uriah letter,” “ Bellerophon letter ” and “ Mutalammis letter.” 
As each of these has from time to time been considered the standard example 
of the motif it will, perhaps, be as well to describe them briefly. 

The familiar story of Uriah is told in 2 Sam. 11. After Uriah^s wife, 
Bath-sheba, had become pregnant 1^ David, he got Joab to send Uriah to 
him, on the pretence of asking details of the siege of Balbah. 

“And it came to pass in the morning, that David wrote a letter to Joab, 
and sent it by the hand of Uriah. 

“ And he wrote in the letter, saying. Set ye Uriah in the forefront of the 
hottest battle, and retire ye from him, that he may be smitten, and die. 

“And it came to pass, when Joab observed the city, that he assigned 
Uriah unto a place where he knew that valiant men were. 

“ And the men of the city went out, and fought with Joab ; and there fell 
some of the people of the servants of David ; and Uriah the Hittite died ^Iso.” 

The well-known story of Bellerophon occurs in the Iliad, vi, 155 ot teq. 

Anteia, the wife of Proitos, became enamoured of Bellerophon, but her 
love was not reciprocated (see Vol. II, p. 120). 

“Then spake she lyingly to King Proitos: ‘Die, Proitos, or else slay 
Bellerophon, that would have converse in love with me against my will.* 
So spake she, and anger gat hold upon the king at that he heard. To slay 
him he forbare, for his soul had shame of that ; but he sent him to Lykia, 
and gave him tokens of woe, graving in a folded tablet many deadly things, 
and bade him show these to Antela’s father, that he might be slain. So fared 
he to Lykia by the blameless convoy of the gods ** (trans. by Lang, Leaf and 
Myers, 1918). 

On his arrival at Lykia, Anteia's father, in accordance with instructions 
given in the letter, considered the best way of getting rid of Bellerophon 
was to give him seemingly impossible tasks. Thus at this point the “ Letter 
of Death” moUJ is blended with the “Tasks” motif After he had slain 
Chimaira and conquered the Solymi and the Amasons, the king realised that 
he was the brave offspring of a god, and so far from putting him to death, 
married him to his daughter. 

The title by which the motif is known in the Moslem East is, however, 
“ Mutalammis letter.” This phrase had its origin in one of the most cele- 
brated incidents of early Arab history. Al-Mutalammis, whose real name was 
Jarir, son of ‘Abd al-Masih, was an eminent poet of the middle of the sixth 
cencury a.d. His name is inseparably linked with that of his nephew Tarmfii, 
who has been deseril^ as the greatest poet of the Arabs after Imr al-bis. 
From ekrly youth his genius for poetry, and especially for satirical verse, was 
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remarkaUe. As time went on he surpassed all his contemporaiy pr ets in a 
life of debauchety and gambling, and after many vicissitudes in Bahrayn, on 
the Persian Gulf, he set out with his uncle Mutalammis to 'Amr it a Hind, 
King of al-Hira (a.d. 554-570). This king was a warlike ruler and specially 
noted for his great cruelty. (For a bibliography of his life and times see the 
Enc^^'peedia of MSfUg vol. i, 1913, p. 335.) 

'Amr appointed them to attend on his brother Kabus, who, however, 
treated the two poets with great indignity, which, as can be imagined, gave 
rise to some verses about him. They began : 

'' Would that we had instead of ' Amr 
A milch-ewe bleating i^ound our tent * *' 

Tarafa’s brother-in-law was a very fat man, of whom he mockingly said : 

There is naught good about him but his money, and that waist which is so 
slender when he stands.’* *Amr joked the brother-in-law about this and in 
return was informed of the verse that had been written about him. It was 
these incidents that started the trouble at the court. On another occasion 
Tarafa was seated at table opposite the king’s sister. Struck with her beauty, 
he exclaimed ; 

Behold, she has come back to me. 

My fair gazelle whose earrings shine ; 

Had not the king been sitting here, 

I would have pressed her lips to mine.” 

This further .insult decided the king to take action. He summoned 
the two poets and gave them each a letter sealed with the royal seal and 
addressed to Aba Karib, governor of Hajar or Bahrayn. 

Taking the letters, the two men set out, but when they had passed 
outside the city and were proceeding along the banks of the Euphrates the 
suspicions of Mutalammis were aroused. He decided to open his letter and 
find out the contents. As neither of them could read he asked a boy of 
al-I^ira to read it for him. It was a request to the governor to put the 
bearer to death — some say by maiming and buiying alive. Mutalammis 
immediately threw the letter into the river, and implored his nephew to do 
likewise, but the latter refused, disbelieving what the boy had read, fearing 
to break the royal seal, and thinking that 'Aror would never offend the great 
tribe of Bakr by encompassing his death. All entreaties on the part of 
Mutalammis were unavailing, so they parted. Tarafa, continuing his journey, 
was immediately put to death, and Mutalammis, turning his camel westwards, 
escaped to Syria to the court of Ghassan. 

For various accounts of the life and works of Tarafa and Mutalammis 
see ^'Lettre sur les poetes Tarafah et al-Moutalammis, par M. A. Perron 
k M. Caussin de Perceval,” Journal Amaiique, 3rd series, vol. xi, pp. 46-69 
and SI 5-257 ; Hammer-Purgstall, IMeraiurgttchickie der Amber, Part J, vol. i, 
Vienna, 1850, pp. 163-167 ; T, Cheneiy, The AMeembUee of Al^HeuUi, vol. I 
(1869b Oriental Tnuudation Fund, Royal Asiatic Society, 1898, pp. 358-862 
(see also p. l62); C. J. Lyall, Tramlatione of Ancient Arabic Poetry, 1885, 
pp* 79-80 ; R. A. Nicholson, A LUerary Hialory of the Arabe, 1907, pp. 107-109 » 
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G. Frcytagj Arahwn Proverbia, Bonn, 1838^ 781; and Vnllen, Tamfm 

MoalloM cum Zusenii &Aoliu, Paris, 1889. For the two latter reficrenees I am 
iudebt 'd to Professor D. S. Margolionth. A short stoiy abont Mntalammis 
and his arife Umaymah occurs in the NtgAU (Burton, voL w, pp, 74, 75), and 
Burton gives a note on the poet in Sopp., vol. vi, p. 94, where an aample of 
our motij' occurs. 

None of the above three titles seems to be sufficiently explanatory to 
embrace the numerous varieties of the uwiif as they occur in folk-lore. In 
the Uriah story^ the scheme succeeds and the victim is killed. In the Greek 
story of Bellerophon, the letter is delivered untouched and he only escapes 
because of bis divine birth and consequent supernatural powers. In the 
Arabic story, Mutalammis, who appears only to have been drawn into the 
trouble owing to his relationship to Tarafa, never delivers the letter at all, 
but destroys it. Thus in each of the three stories the incidents vary con- 
siderably, and there appears to be no reason why any particnlar one shcmld 
give its name to the mol^. But if we call it by a comprehensive name sndi 
as Letter of Death ” we can take all the above examples as dUierent variants 
of the motif. 

In fiction the theme of tales introducing the Letter of Death** is 
usually as follows. For some reason or other the hero is eonsidered best 
out of the way. He is accordingly dispatched with a letter ordering the 
bearer to be killed. On his way he either meets his rival, who unknowingly 
delivers the letter for him, or else he falls asleep and the contents c»f the 
letter are altered either in ignorance or on purpose, and •o the hero escapes 
his fate. 

In the Kathakoqa (Tawney, p. 168 et ceq,) is the ''Story of Dimannaka/* 
which contains an interesting version which appears in several other 
collections. The merchant Sagarapota overhears certain hermits saying 
that the boy Damannaka, a penniless orphan, v/ill be master of his house. 
He tries various means to get rid of the boy, all of which fail. On one 
occasion he sends the boy home to his wife with a letter. The story then 
proceeds as follows - 

Damannaka started on his journey. When he reached the garden of 
Rajagriha he was tired, and he lay down in the temple of the God of Love 
to refresh himself. Sleep fell upon him. In the meanwhile the daughter 
of that very merchant, Visha by name, came there to worship the God of 
Love. She saw Damannaka, with his broad eyes and broad chest ; and while 
she was looking at him her eye fell on her father’s letter, so she took It from 
the end of his stick and read it. It ran as follows : " Health and pioqierity 1 
Sagarapota from the cattle farm lovingly embraces Samudradatta, and tells 
iiim what is to be done : 

' Before he has time to wash his feet, you must immediately best<iw 
on this man 

Visha (poison) and so make my heart free from the thorn of pain.* '* 

She fought; "No doubt my father has found here a bridegroom lit 
for me ; as for the marriage having to be performed this very day, it means 
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that to ^7 it an anapieioat day, so the mairiage most take place to^^ay. As 
for the Older that Visha is to be given, in bis eagerness he has written an 
oaiiRiilra instead of the long d, so 1 will pnt it r^jiit.” Having thus r .fleeted, 
she took some eollyrinm firom her eyes and made the letter & instead of a 
dot; and sealing the letter op again, she left it as it was, and went home. 
After .. short time Damannaka reached the hoose. He gave the letter to 
Samndradatta. Sanradradatta took the letter and read it and considered it. 
JE^ said : " My ftther's order is law to me ” ; so he collected all the necessary 
prepaiations for the marriage, and aD the host of his relations assembled. 
On that very day, as soon as an auspicioas moment arrived, Damannaka 
was married. 

The stoiy appears in the Bkatla-mSla of NabhSdasa, a work on the 
histoiy of the saints of the Bbiigavata reformation started chiefly by Ramanuja 
and Madhva about the same time as Somadeva wrote the KatkS Soril SSgara. 
See G. A. Grierson, Gleanings from the Bhakta-Mala,’' Jornn. Boy. At. Sac., 
April 1910 , p. 295 . (For the other two parts of the article see ditto, July 
1909 , p. 607 el teq.,tKau Jan. 1910, p. 87 el teq.) It was briefly related in 
Stein and Grierson’s Halim’ t Tales, p. xlvi. Cf. also N. B. Godabole, " The 
Story of Chandrahasya,” lad. Anl., vol. xi, 1882, pp. 84-86. 

The stoiy is also found in Bloomfield, Uje and Sloriet of PSrfnmSlIia, 
p. 160 , where a useful note is given; in Hertel, "Die Erzahlung von 
Kaufinann Campaka,” Zal. d. d. Marg. Gesell., vol. Ixv, 1911,'pp. 458, 459; 
and ditto in vol. vii of Indiichc Erzahler, p. 38 el seq. 

For other Eastern variants see Velten, MUrchen knd Ercahlvngen der 
Suakeii, 1898, p. 198; Lidxbarski, GescAicklen md IJeder aus den neuara- 
miuickea Haadtckriflen drr K. ttUtUolhek zh Berlin, 1 896, p. 267 el seq. ; Steel 
and Temple, Wide-Awake Sloriet, p. 410; Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal, p. 120; 
Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, pp. 53 el seq., and 184 el seq.; Ind. Anl., vol. iii, 
p. 321. 

For variants from all parts of the world see Bolte, op. cU., vol. i, 
p. 276 el seq. 

The most comprehensive article, however, is that by Cosquin, " La 
L4gende dn Page de Sainte Elisabeth de Portugal," fUndet Foliloriquet, p. 73 
el seq. — n.h.i>. 



CHAPTER XLIII 


T he next morning Naravfihanadatta rose up from 
the bank of that lake,* and setting out on his 
journey, said to his minister Gomukha : ** My Mend, 
I remember a certain princess of heavenly beauty, dressed 
in white garments, came to me towards the end of last night 
in a dream and said this to me : * Lay aside your anxiety, 
dear one, for you will quickly reach a large and wonderfhl 
town situated in a forest, on the shore of the sea. And after 
resting there you shall with ease find that town Karpiira- 
sambhava, and then win that Princess Karpurika.* Having 
said this, she disappeared, and 1 immediately woke up.’* 
When he said that, Gomukha was delighted and said to 
him ; “ King, you are favoured by the gods ; what is diffictilt 
to you ? So your enterprise will certainly succeed without 
difficulty.” 

When Gomukha had said this, Naravahanadatta hastened 
along the path with him. And in course of time he reached 
a city of vast extent on the shore of the sea, furnished with 
lofty mansions resembling the peaks of mountains, with 
streets and arches, adorned with a palace all golden like 
Mount Meru, looking like a second Earth. He entered that 
city by the market street, and beheld that all the population, 
merchants, women and citizens, were wooden automata,* that 
moved as if they were alive, but were recognised as lifeless 
by their want of speech. This aroused astonishment in his 
-mind. And in due course he arrived with Gomukha near 
the king’s palace, and saw that all the horses and elephants 
there were of the same material ; and with his minirter he 
entered, full of wonder, that palace, which was resplendent 
with reven ranges of golden buildings. There he saw a 
majestic man sitting on a jewelled throne, surrounded by 

^ I read MarasilrRi for tariidraL 
^ * See note on pp. 55-59 of this volnme. — n.m.p, 
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warders and women who were also wooden autom'*.ta, the 
only living being there, who produced motion in those dull 
material things, like the soul presiding over the senses. 
He, for his part, seeing that that hero Narav&hanadatta 
Wc.r of noble form, rose up and welcomed him, and made 
him sit down on his own seat, and sitting in front of 
him he thus questioned him: **Who are you? How and 
why have you come to this uninhabited land with one 
companion ? ” 

Then Narav&hanadatta told his own story from the 
beginning, and aisked that hero, who was prostrating himself 
before him : ** Who are you, my good sir, and what is this 
wonderful dty of yours? Tell me.” Ihat man, when he 
heard that, began to tell his own story. 


59. Story of the Two Brothers JPrdnadhara and B^adhara 

There is a city named Kfinchi possessed of great excel- 
lences,' which, like a girdle, well adorns the earth-bride. In 
it there was a famous king of the name of Bahubala, M'ho 
won Fortune by the might of hb arm, and imprisoned her 
in his treasury, though she is a gadding dame. We were 
two brothers in his kingdoqi, carpenters by trade, skilful 
in making ingenious automata of wood and other materials, 
such as Maya* first invented. My dder brother was by 
name Fr&oadhara, and he was infatuated with love for a 
fickle dame, and I, my lord, am named Rajj^adhara, and I 
was ever devoted to him. That brother of mine consumed 
all my father's property and his own, and some portion of 
what I had acquired, which, melted affection, I made 
aver to him. 

Then he, being much infatuated about the lady, out of 
desire to steal wealth for her sake, made a couple oi swans 
of wood with mechanism and strings attached to them. 
That pair of swans was sent out at night by pulling strings, 

^ Here there is a pon^ as the words may also be construed "woven of 
excellent threads.** 

* Maya was the architect of the Daityas. According to some Maya» 
Plolenieioa----— This latte theory m very unlikely. — ^ n.h.p. 
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and ertering hf means 6i the mechanical contrivance into 
the king’s treasniy tfaran^ a nindowi th^ took from it witii 
their ueaks jewds placed in a basket, and returned to the 
house of my Isrother. And my elder brother sdd the jewels 
and spent the mon^ so acquired with his paramour, and in 
that way he robbed the king’s treasury every* night, and 
though I tried to prevent him he would not give up that 
improper proceeding; for sdio, ^en blinded by passion, 
distinguishes between li^t and wrong ? 

And then the keqier of the treasury, as the king’s treasure- 
house was plundered night after night without the bolt being 
moved, though there were no mice in it, for several days in 
succession inquired into the matter, without sa 3 ring anything, 
out of fear, and then, being exceedingly vexed, went and told 
the matter plainly to the king. 

Then the king posted him and some other guards in the 
treasure-house at night, with orders to keep awake in order 
to find out the truth of it. Those guards went into the 
treasure-house at midnight* and while there saw my brother’s 
two swans entering in by the window, impelled by strings. 
The swans moved round by means of their mechanism and 
took the jewels ; then the guards cut the strings and took 
the swans to show the king in the morning. And then my 
elder brother said in a state of bewilderment : ** Brother, my 
two swans have been sriaed the guards of the treasury, 
for the strings have becmne sladc and the pin of the mechan- 
ism has dropped. So we must both of us leave this place 
immediately, for the king, when he hears of it in the morn- 
ing, will punish us as thieves. For we are both knovm to 
be skilled in mechanical contrivances. And 1 have hare a 
chariot with a pneumatic contrivance, which quickly goes 
eight hundred yqjanas, if you press a spring. us go by 
means of it to-day to a distant fordgn land, though exile 
nr.ay be disagreeaUe; fcnr how can an evil deed, that is 
done in despite of good advice, Inring pleasure to anyone ? 
This is the mature fruit of my wicke^ess in not obeying 
your advice, which has extended to innocent you as well 
as to me.” 

After saying tins my brother Pr&nadhara immediately 
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mounted with his family that chariot that flew throrgh the 
air. But though he urged me I would not mount it, as it 
was laden with many people, so he flew up in it to the sky 
and went off to some distant place. 

When that Pr&^adhara,* who was rightly named, had 
g<me off somewhere, I, expecting that in the morning I singly 
*<hould be exposed to danger at the hands of the king, 
Rsj^hara niounted another chariot with a pneumatic 
jUe$ to the mechanism, which I had myself made, and 
empty CSty quickly travelled two hundred yojanas from that 
place. Then I again started that air-travelling chariot and 
went another two hundred yojanas. Then I left my chariot, 
terrified at finding that I was near the sea, and travelling on 
my feet reached in course of time this city, which was empty. 
And out of curiosity I entered this palace, which was filled 
with garments, mmaments and couches, and all the other 
conveniences for a king. 

And in the evening 1 bathed in the water of the garden 
lake, and ate fruits, and going to the royal bed reflected alone 
at night : ** What am 1 to do in this uninhabited spot ? So 
to-morrow I will go hence to some place or other, for I no 
longer need fear danger from King BShubala.** W^en I 
had thus reflected I went to sleep, and towards the end of 
night a hero of divine appearance, mounted on a peacock, 
thus addressed me in a dream : “ You must live here, good 
sir, you must not depart elsewhere, and at the time of 
meals you must go up to the middle court of the palace and 
wait there.” Thus he spoke and disappeared, and I woke 
up and reflected : Undoubtedly this heave^y place has 
been made by Kftrttikeya, and he has favoured me with this 
dream on account of my merits in a former, life. I have 
turned up here because I am to be happy dwelling in this 
town.** 

I cmioeived this hope and rose up; and said the prayer 
far the day, and at the time of eating I went up to tiie middle 
court, and while I was waiting there golden dishes were 
placed in front of me, and there fell into them from heaven 
food corwsting of ghee, milk, rice, boiled ricr end other 

‘ /.e. holding life. 
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tlungs ’ ; and any otiier kinds of food that 1 thought of came 
to me as fast as 1 thought them. After eating all tliis I 
fdt comfortied by the favour of the god. So, my lord, I took 
up my abode in this city, with kingly luxuries coming to me 
every day as fast as 1 wished for them. But I do not obtain 
wives and retinue by thinking of them, so I made all these 
people of wood. Though 1 am a carpenter, since I have 
come here 1 enjoy alone all the pleasures of a king by the 
power of Destiny, and my name is Rajyadhara.' 


So repose, now, a day in this god-built town, and 
I attend upon you to the best of my abilily.** After 
saying this, R&jyadhara led off with him Naravahanadatta 
and Gomukha to the city garden. There the prince bathed 
in the water of the lake and offered lotuses to Siva, and 
was conducted to the feasting-place in the middle court, and 
there he and his minister enjoyed viands which were placed 
before them by Rajyadhara, who stood in front of them,- to 
whom they came as soon as he thought of th^. Then the 
eating-ground was swept by some unseen hand, and after 
they had taken betel they drank wine and remained in great 
f^icity. 

And after R&jyadhara had eaten, the prince retired to a 
gorgeous couch, astonished at the wonderful nature of the 
town, which resembled the philosopher’s stone.* And when 
he could not sleep, on account of his recently conceived 
longing fmr K[arpurik&, R&jyadhara, who was also in bed, 
asked her story, and then said to him : ** Why do you not 
sleep, auspicious sir? You will obtain your desir^ love. 

^ Cf. the Metamorphoses {Golden Ass) of Apuleius, Lib. V, cap, iii: 
** Visoquesiatim semirolnudo suggesiu propter instramentem ctenaiorum, rata rej'edui 
suo commodam, libens accumbit. Et iUico ami nectarei edulwmque mnomcm fercnta 
copiosa, n a Uo sermenie, sed tantum spiriin quodam impuba^ submbustramtmr** See 
also the romance of Parthenopex <»f Blois in Dunlop's History of Fiction 
(Liebcecht's translation, p. 175). See the Pentamerone of Basile (Burton, 
vol. 1 , p. S9s third diversion of the first day).. 

* /.e. holding or possessing a kingdom. 

* For a shiwt note on this subject see p. l6ln\ — n.ii.f. 
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F<xr a fiur woman, like Fortune, of her. Own accord -jhoose^ 
a man of high courage. I have had ocular pro(^ of this, so 
hear the story ; 7 will relate it to you. 


60. Story of Arthalobha and his Beautiful Wife 

That King of Kanchl, Bkhubala, whom I mentioned to 
you, had a rich doorkeeper, rightly named Arthalobha.^ He 
had a beautiful wife named MSnapar&. That Arthalobha, 
being by profession a merchant, and on account of his 
avarice distrusting his servants, appointed that wife of his 
to look after his business in preference to them. She, though 
she did not like it, being obedient to him, made bargains 
with merchants and captivated all men by her sweet form 
and speech. And Arthalobha, seeing that all the sales of 
elephants, horses, jewels and garments that she made brought 
in a profit, rejoiced exceedingly. 

And once on a time there came there from a distant 
foreign land a merchant, named Sukhadhana, having a 
large stock of horses and other commodities. The moment 
Arthalobha heard that he had come, he said to his wife : 
** My dear, a merchant named Sukhadhana has arrived from 
a foreign land ; he has brought twenty thousand horses, and 
innumerable pairs of excellent garments made in China, co 
please go and purchase from him five thousand horses 
and ten thousai^ pairs of garments, in order that with the 
thousands of horses I already possess and those other five, 
I may pay a visit to the king, and carry on my commerce.” 

^^en commissioned in these words by that villain 
ArthaloUia, BBbiapara went to Sukhadhana, whose eyes 
were captivated by her beauty, and who welcomed her 
gladly. And she demanded from him for a price those 
horses and garments. 

The merchant, overpowered with love, took her aside 
and said to her : “ I will not give you one horse or garment 
for money, but if you will remain one night vdth me 1 will 
give you five hundred horses and five thousand garments.” 
After saying this he solicited that fair one with even a larger 

* /.e. gceed of wealth. 
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amount. Who does not fall in love with women who are 
allowed to go about without restraint ? Then she answered 
him ; “I will ask my husband about this, for I know he 
will send me here out of excessive cupidity.” ^ 

After saying this she went home, and told her husbadd 
what the merchant Sukhadhana had said to her secretly. 
And that wicked, covetous husband Arthalobha said tou 
her : “ My dear, if you obtain five hundred horses and five 
thousand pairs of garments for one night, what is the harm 
in it? So go to him now; you shall return quickly in the 
morning.” 

\Vhen Manapara heard this speech of her mean-spirited 
husband’s, she began to debate in her heart, and thus 
reflected : ** Out on this base, spiritless husband of mine 
that sells his honour! By continually meditating on gain 
he has become all made up of the desire of gain. It is 
better that the generous man, who buys me for one night 
with hundreds of horses and thousands of pieces of China silk, 
should be my husband.” Thus reflecting, she took leave of 
her base husband, saying, “ It is not my fault,” and weht 
CO the house of that Sukhadhana. And he, when he saw 
that she had come, after questioning her and hearing the 
whole story from her, was astonished, and considered himself 
fortunate in obtaining her. And he sent off immediately 
to her husband Arthalobha the horses and garments that 
were to purchase her, as agreed upon. And he remained that 
night with her, having all his wishes attained, for she seemed 
like the fortune which was the fruit of his own wealth, 
incarnate in bodily form, at last obtained by him. 

And in the morning the base Arthalobha sent, in his 
shamelessness, servants to summon her, whereupon Manapara 
i^id to them : “ How can I return to be the w'ife .j»f that 

^ Cf. “ Die Sieben Weisen Meister,” c. 18 (Simrock's Deutsche l^olks(}iwhe9\ 

voL xii, p. 18/>), A close variant of this story forms the fifteenth novel 

of Masuccio’s Xovellino, (See Waters’ translation^ 189;)^ vol. i^ pp. 227-^287.) 
Here a cardinal falls in love with the fair Giacomina^ who, however, remains 
true to her husband. The cardinal offers the husband a large sum for his 
wife’s honour, and he, greedy for the money, finally persuades her to go to 
the cardinal for one night. W’hen he tries to get her back in the morning 
she acts as ^oes the lady in our text. — n.m.p. 
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man who sold me to another ? I am not as shameless as he 
is. Tell me yourselves if this would be becoming now. So 
depart ; the mar that bought me is my husband.” 

When the servants were thus addressed by her they went 
aftd repeated her words to Arthalobha with downcast faces. 
The mean fellow, when he heard it, wanted to recover her 
•by force. Then a friend of the name of Harabala shid to 
him : ‘‘ You cannot recover her from that Sukhadhana, for 
he is a hero, and 1 do not behold in you manliness corre- 
sponding to his. For he is moved to heroism by a woman 
that loves him on account of his generosity, and he is mighty, 
and surrounded with other mighty men that have come 
with him. But you have been deserted by your wife, who 
separated from you because you sold her out of meanness, 
and scorn makes you timid, and being reproached you 
have become effeminate. Moreover, you are not mighty, 
and you are not surrounded by mighty friends, so how can 
you possibly be capable of vanquishing that rival ? And the 
king will be angry with you when he hears of your crime 
of selling your wife ; so keep quiet, and do not make a 
ridiculous blunder.” 

Though his friend tried to dissuade him with these 
words, Arthalobha went and beset, in his anger, the house 
of Sukhadhana with his retainers. While he was thus en- 
gaged, Sukhadhana sallied out with his friends and retainers, 
and in a moment easily defeated the whole of Arthalobha’s 
force. 

And Arthalobha fled, and went into the presence of the 
king. And concealing his own wicked conduct, he said to 
the king : ** O King, the merchant Sukhadhana has carried 

ArthaMtha “''y ^y And the king in his 

affpeah to rage wished to arrest that Sukhadhana. Then 
the King minister of the name of Sandhana said to the 

king : ” In any case, my lord, you cannot arrest him, for 
when his force is increased by that of the eleven friends 
who have come with him he will be found to have more 
than a hundred thousand excellent horses. And you have not 
discovered the truth about the matter; for his conduct will 
turn out to be not altogether without cause. So vou had 
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better send a messeng^ and ask what it is that this fellow 
here is chattering about.” 

When King Bahubala heard this he rent a messenger 
to Sukhadhana to ask about the matter. The messenger 
went and asked about the matter by the king*s orde^*, and 
thereupon M&naptura told him her story. 

When Bahubala heard that wonderful tale he came to 
the house of Sukhadhana to behold the beauty of Mana- 
parft, being filled with excessive curiosity. There he beheld, 
while Sukhadhana bent before him, Manapar^, who with the 
wealth of her beauty would astonish even the Creator. She 
prostrated herself at his feet, and he questioned her, and 
heard from her own mouth how the whole thing happened, 
Arthalobha being present and listening. When he heard it 
he thought it was true, because Arthalobha was speechless, 
and he asked that fair one .what was to be done now. . Then 
she said decidedly : “ How can I return to that spiritless, 
avaricious man, who sold me to another man without the 
excuse of distress ? ” When the king heard this, he said : 
“ Well said.” 

And then Arthalobha, bewildered with desire, wrath and 
shame, exclaimed : ** King, let him and me fight with our 
own retainers, without any auxiliary forces ; then let it be 
seen who is spirited and who is spiritless.” When Sukha- 
dhana heard this he said: “Then let us fight in single 
combat ; what need is there of retainers ? MSnapara shall be 
the prize of the victor.” When the king heard this he said : 
“ Good ! So let it be ! ” Then, before the eyes of M&naparfi 
and the king, th^ both entered the lists mounted. And 
in the cour% of the combat Sukhadhana laid Arthalobha 
oh the plain, by his horse’s rearing on account of a lance- 
wound. Then Arthalobha fell three times more on the 
earth, on account of his horse being killed, but Sukha- 
dhana, who was a fair fighter, restrained himself and would 
not slay him. But the fifth time Arthalobha’s horse fell 
upon him, and bruised him, and he was carried off by his 
servants motionless. 

Then Sukhadhana was cheered by all the spectators with 
shouts cf applause, and the King B&hubala honoured him 

TOL. m. 
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as he deserved. And he immediately bestowed a .gift of 
honour upon the lady, and he confiscated the property of 
Arthalobha, whi*:!! had been acquired by unlawful means ; 
and appointing another to his office, he departed pleased to 
h» pi»lace. For good men derive satisfaction from breaking 
off their connection with the bad. And Sukbadhana, having 
vnaintained his claim by force, remained enjoying himself in 
the society of Manapara, his loving wife. 


M “ Thus wives and wealth leave the mean-spirited 
man and of their own accord eome to the high-spirited 
man from every quarter. So dismiss anxiety. Go to sleep. 
In a short time, my lord, you will obtain that Princess Kar- 
purika.” When Naravahanadatta heard that sound advice 
of Rajyadhara^s he and Gomukha went off to sleep. 

And in the morning, while the prince was waiting awhile 
after his meal, the wise Gomukha addressed Rajyadhara as 
follows : ** Make such an ingenious chariot for my master 
as that he shall be able by means of it to reach the city of 
Karpurasambhava and obtain his beloved.” WTien thus 
supplicated, that carpenter offered Naravahanadatta the 
chariot with a pneumatic contrivance that he had made 
before. He ascended that sky-travelling chariot, swift as 
thought, together with Gomukha, and crossed the deep, the 
home of monsters, that agitated its waves as if exulting to 
behold his valour, and reached the city of Karpurasambhava 
on its shore. There the chariot descended from the sky, 
and he and Gomukha left it, and out of cmiosity wandered 
about inside the town. And by questioning the people he 
found out that he had indeed without doubt reached the 
desired city, and, delighted, he went to the neighbourhood 
of the palace. There he found a splendid house occupied 
by an old woman, and he entered it to stay there, and she 
received him with respect. And eager to hit upon an artifice, 
he immediately asked that woman : “ Noble lady, what is 
the name of the king here, and what children has he ? And 
tell us of their appearance, few we are foreigners.” 
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When he said this to the did woman, she, seeing that he 
was of excessivdiy noble form, answered : ** Listen, illustrious 
sir, I will tell you all. In this city of KarpQiasambhava there 
is a king named Kaipilraka ; and he, having no children, per- 
formed penance, with his wife BuddhikSri, fasting, in ^3nour 
of Siva, ‘ in order tp obtain offspring. After he had fasted 
for three nights the god Siva commanded him in a dream : 
* Rise up I A daughter shall be bom to you who shall be 
superior to a son, and whose husband shall obtain the 
sovereignty of the Vidy&dharas.’ After receiving this order 
from Siva the king woke up in the morning; and after 
communicating this dream to his wife BuddhikSri he rose 
up and went, off delighted, and with his queen broke his 
fast. And then in a short time that queen conceived by the 
kmg,^and when the period was completed she brought forth 
a daughter beautiful in all her limbs. She surpassed in 
splendour the lighte in the lying-in chamber,' and they, as 
it were, heaved sighs by discharging lamp-black. And her 
father made great rejoicings, and gave her the name of 
Karpiirik&, which is his own name made feminine. And 
gradually that moonlight of the eyes of the people, the 
Princess Karpilrik&, has grown up, and is now in the full 
bloom of youth. And h^ father, the king here, desires to 
have her married, but the haughty girl detests men and will 
not consent. And when my daughter, who is her friend, 
put this question to her, ‘ My dear, why do you not desire 
marriage, the only fruit of a daughter’s birth ? ’ she 
answered : ’ My dear, I remember my former birth, and 
the cause is something which happened then. Hear it. 


61. Story of the Princess Karj^uik& in her Birth -as a Swan 

On the shore of the ocean there is a great sandalwood- 
tree. Near it here is a lake adorned with full-blown lotuses. 
I was a female swan on that lake on accoimt of my actions 
in a previous birth. Once on a time, out of fear of the sea, 
I mi^e a nest in that sandalwood-tree, with my husb^d, 
who was a male swan. When I was dwelUng in that nest I 
* Se^ I'id. II, pp. I66-I69, and pp. 1S1«*, ISSn of this volame. — 
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had male offspring bom to me, and suddenly a great wave of 
the sea came and carried them off. When the flood carried 
away my children, out of grief 1 wept and took no food, and 
remained in front of a linga of Siva on the shore of the sea. 
Then *hat male swan, my husband, came to me and said: 
** Rise up 1 Why do you lament your children that are dead ? 
'We shall get other ones.^ As long as life is preserved every- 
thing can be obtained.” His speech pierced my heart like 
an arrow; and 1 reflected : ** Alas ! males are thus wickedly 
regardless of their youthful offspring, and show no affection 
to, or compassion for, their females, though they are attached 
to them. So of what comfort is this husband to me ? Of 
what use is this body that brings only pain ? ” Thus reflect- 
ing, I prostrated myself before Siva, and devoutly placed him 
in my heart, and then in front of his symbol, before the eyes 
of the swan, my husband, 1 uttered this prayer, “May I 
become in the next birth a princess remembering my former 
state,” and thereupon I flung myself into the sea. Conse- 
quently I have been born in this life such as you see. And 
because I reir ember the cruelty of that husband in a former 
birth my mind docs not feel inclined to any suitor. So I 
do not desire to be married. The rest is in the hands of 
Destiny. 


[M] “ This is what the princess said then in private to 
my daughter, and that daughter of mine came and told it to 
me. So, my son, I have told you what you asked me. And 
that princess is undoubtedly destined to be your wife. For 
she was lung ago designated by the god Siva as the wife of 
the future Emperor of the Vidyadharas. And 1 see that you 
are marked with all the distinguishing signs of an emperor, 
such as the peculiar freckle,* and other marks. Perhaps you 
are some distinguisted person brought here by Providence for 

^ Cf, Herodotus, iii, 119; Sophocles, Antigone, IL !j09-91S. See also the 
PiCHiamerone of Baslle (Burton, vol. ii, ninth diversion of the fourth day, 
pi. .4^4), and the Ucchn^ga^JaiakOj No. 67 in Dr Fausboll's edition. 

* See Vol. I, p. 49, 49»S and Vol. II, pp. 4, 7, 7«^. — k.m.p. 
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that Very purpose. Rise up; for the present we will see 
what there is in my house in the way of provision.’* 

After the old lady had told him this she brought him 
food, and he and Gomukha spent the night there. And in the 
morning the prince deliberated in private with Gomukha as 
to the steps to be taken, and then he assumed the dress of a 
PSiupata ascetic, and, accompanied by Gomukha, he went to 
the king’s gate and roamed about in front of it, crying out 
again and again : ** Ah, my female swan ! Ah, my female 
swan I ” And the people gazed at him. And when the 
maids beheld him thus employed they went in astonishment 
and said to the Princess Karpurika : Your Highness, we 
have seen at the royal gate a PaiSupata ascetic who, though 
he has a fellow, is unfellowed in beauty,^ and he continually 
utters these words, * Ah, my female swan ! Ah, my female 
swan ! ’ which bewilders the minds of the women.” 

When the princess heard this she, as having been a swan 
in a former birth, was filled with curiosity, and had him, just 
as he was, conducted by her maids into her presence. And 
she saw that he was adorned with infinite beauty, like a new 
God of Love that had taken a vow to propitiate Siva. And 
she said to him, when he looked at her with an eye expanded 
by curiosity : “ What is this that you are continually say- 
ing : ‘ Ah, my female swan ! -^h, my female swan ! ’ ? ” 

Though she said this to him, he went on to say : Ah, my 
female swan ! ” 

Then his companion Gomukha answered her : 1 will 

explain this in a few words. Listen, your Highness. In 
a former birth he was a swan on account of his actions 
in an anterior state of existence. Then he built himself 
a nest in a sandalwood-tree, on the bank of a great lake 
•near the shore of the sea, and lived there with his female. 
And as it happened their offspring in that nest were swept 
aWay by a wave, and his female, distracted with grief, threw 
herself into the sea. Then he, being grieved at separation 
from her, and dbgusted with his bird-nature, desirous of 
leaving that body, made a pious wish in his heart : * May I 
be in a future life a prince remembering my former state, and 

^ A mere pun. 
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may this virtuous female swan be my wife, remembering 
her former existence also.’ Then he thought on Siva, and, 
scorched wi^ the fire of grief, flung that body into the 
water of the sea. So he has been now bom, my fair lady, 
as Ne^'avahanadatta, the son of the King of Vatsa in Kau- 
^Elmbi, with the power of recollecting his former existence. 
When he was bom a voice said distinctly from heaven: 
’This prince shall be the emperor of all the kings of the 
Vidyadharas.’ 

” In course of time, when he had become Crown Prince, 
he was married by his father to the goddess Madanaman- 
chukH of heavenly appearance, who had been bom for a 
certain reason as a woman. And then the daughter of a 
king of the Vidygdharas named Hemaprabha, the maiden 
Ratnaprabha, came of her own accord and chose him for 
a husband. Nevertheless, thinking on that female swan, he 
does not enjoy tranquillity ; and he told this to me, who 
have been his servant from my childhood. 

“ Then, while he was out hunting, it happened that he 
and I had a meeting in the forest with a holy female 
hermit. And in the course of conversation she said to him, 
with favourable condescension ; ‘ Owing to the effect of his 
actions the God of Love, my son, became a swan. And a 
heavenly female, that had fallen through a curse, became 
his dear wife, when he was dwelling, as a swan, in a 
sandalwood-tree on the bank of the sea. But she threw her- 
self into the sea, through grief at her offspring having been 
carried away by the tide, and then the male swan flung 
himseff into the sea also. He has now by the favour of 
Siva been bom as yourself, the son of the King of Vatsa, 
and you know of that former birth of yours, my son, for 
you remember your former existence. And that female swan 
has been now bom in Karpiirasambhava, a city on the shore 
of the sea, as a princess, Karpfirikft by name. Therefore go 
there, my son, and win her to wife.’ 

” When the holy female hermit had said this she flew up 
into the sky and disappeared. And this lord of mine, hav- 
ing heard this information, immediately set out with me to 
come here. And being attracted by love for you, k3 risked 
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his life, and aft^ traversing a hundred difficulties he reached 
the shore of the sea. There we had an interview with the 
carpeuter, named Rajyadhara, who dwells m Hemapm’a, 
and who gave us an ingenious chariot. We have mounted 
on this terrible machine, as if it were our courage having 
taken shape,^ and have crossed the perilous gulf of the sea 
and arrived at this town. For this reason, Queen, my master 
wandered about, exclaiming, * Ah, my female swan ! ’ until 
he came into your presence. Now, from the pleasing sight 
of the noble moon of your coimtenance, he enjoys the re- 
moval of the darkness caused by the presence of innumer- 
able woes. Now honour your noble guest with the blue lotus 
garland of your look.” 

When KarpurikS, heard this feigned speech of Gomukha’s 
she thought it was true, relying on the fact that it harmonised 
with her own recollections. And she melted in her soul with 
love, and she thought : “ After all, this husband of mine 
was attached to me, and my despondency was causeless.” 
And she said : ** I am in truth that very female swan, and 1 
am fortunate in that my husband has for my sake endured 
suffering in two births. So now I am your slave, overcome 
by love.” And saying this, she honoured Naravahanadatta 
with baths and other hospitalities. Then she informed her 
father of all this by the mouth of her attendants, and he 
the moment he heard it came to her. 

Then the king thought himself fortunate, having seen 
that his daughter had conceived a desire to be married, and 
that an appropriate suitor for her had at length arrived in 
NaravShanadatta, who was marked with all the signs of 
a great emperor. And he gave, with all due honour, his 
daughter Karpurik& to Narav&hanadatta according to the 
prescribed form. And he gave to that son-in-law of his, at 
every circumambulation from left to right* of the sacred 
kire, thirty millions of gold pieces, and as many liunps of 

^ I read with a MS. in the Sanskrit College: bluyade ha murla wa 
saAase. 

* This subject has already been dealt with in Vol. I, pp. 190-193. See 
also E. Peacock, “Sunwise Processions/* Folk-Lore^ vol. xi, 1900, p. 220; 
and W. H, R. Rivers, “PHmitive Orientation/* ditto, vol. xii, 1901, pp. 210- 
212. — 
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camphor, the heaps of which appeared like the peaks of 
Mem and Kailfisa, that had witnessed the marriage of 
PSrvati, come to.behold his magnificence. 

Moreover, the King Karpuraka, who had attained his 
wish, jfmve Narav&hanadatta a hundred millions of excellent 
garments and three hundred female slaves well adorned. 
And Naravahanadatta, after his marriage, remained with 
that Karpurika, as if with affection incarnate in bodily form. 
AVhose mind was not delighted at the union of that eouple, 
which resembled the marriage of the spring creeper and the 
spring festival ? 

And on the next day Naravahanadatta, who had attained 
his object, said to his beloved Karpurika : “ Come, let us 
go to Kau^ambl.” Then she answered him : “ If it is to 
Saravahum- should wc not go there immediately 

datia meeu in this chariot of yours that flies through the 
Pritnadhura 9 jf jt ig too small I will fumish another 
large one, for there is living here a mechanic who makes 
ingenious chariots, who has come from a foreign land, 
Pranadhara by name ; I will cause him quickly to make 
such a chariot.” After saying this she called the warder 
that kept the door and said to him : “ Go and order that 
chariot-maker Pranadhara to prepare a large chariot, that 
will travel through the air, for us to start in.” 

Then the Queen KarpurikS,, having dismissed the warder, 
informed her father by the mouth of a slave of her desire 
to depart. And while the king, on hearing it, was coming 
thither, Naravahanadatta thus reflected : “ This Pranadhara 
is certainly the brother of Rajyadhara, whom he described 
as having run awav from his native land through fear of his 
king.” 

While he was thus thinking, .the king quickly arrived, 
and that mechanic Pr&nadhara came with the warder, and 
said ; “ I have ready-made a very large chariot, which will 
easily carry at this mstant thousands of men.” When the 
mechanic said this, Naravahanadatta said, ** Bravo ! ” and 
asked him courteously : “ Are you the elder brother of 
R&jyadhara, skilled in various very great mechanical con- 
trivands ? ” And Pr&nadhara answered him, bowing before 
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him : “ 1 am that very brother of his, but how does your 
Highness know about us ? ” 

Then Naravahanadatta told him what RSjyadhara had 
told him, and how he had seen him. Then Pranadhara 
joyfully brought him the chariot, and he mounted it with 
Gomul^a, after having been politely dismissed by his father- 
in-law the king, and after bidding farewell to him ; but hrs^ 
he placed in it the slaves, camphor and gold. And he took 
with him Pranadhara, whom the king permitted to depart, 
and that head warder, and his recently married wife Kar- 
phrika ; and his mother-in-law uttered a solemn prayer for 
a blessing on his journey, and from those stores of splendid 
garments he bestowed gifts on the Brahmans ; and he said 
to Pranadhara : ** First let us go to Rajyadhara on the shore 
of the sea, and then home.” 

Then the chariot was driven on by Pranadhara, and the 
prince and his wife flew up into the air quickly by means of 
it, as if by his accomplished 'wish,^ In a moment he crossed 
the sea, and reached again that city of Hemapura on its 
shore, the abode of that Rajyadhara. There Rajyadhara 
bowed before him, delighted at beholding his brother, and 
as he had no female slaves the prince honoured him with 
the gift of some, at which he greatly rejoiced. 

And after taking leave of Rajyadhara, whose tears 
flowed fast, as he could hardly bear to part from his elder 
brother, the prince reached Kau^mbi in that same chariot. 
The Prince Then the people, on beholding the prince un- 
reiumt Home expectedly descend from heaven, riding in that 
splendid chariot, followed by his retainers, and accompanied 
by his new bride, were much astonished. And his father, 
the King of Vatsa, having gathered from the exultations 
of the citizens that his son had arrived. Was delighted, and 
went out to meet him, accompanied by the queen, the 
ministers, his daughter-in-law', and other persons. And the 
king, beholding that son prostrate at his feet with his wife, 
received him gladly, and thought that the fact that he was 
to be the future emperor of the aerial spirits was clearly 
revealed by his coming in a flying chariot. 

^ ** ’.Vish " is literally chariot of the mind," so here there is a pun. 
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His mother Vfisavadatt&, with Padmfivat!, embiacad him, 
and she shed a tear, which dropped like the knot of pain 
loosened by*«eeing him. And his wife Ratnaprabh&, and 
MadanamanchukA also, and their jealousy being overcome 
by love for him, they embraced his feet, and won his heart 
at the same time. And the prince delighted his father’s 
ministers, headed by YaugandharAyana, and his own, headed 
by Marubhuti, when they bowed before him, by rewarding 
them as they severally deserved. 

And they all, with the King of Vatsa at their head, 
welcomed that new wife KarpurikA, who bowed becomingly 
before them, like the Goddess of Fortune arrived surrounded 
by a hundred immortal nymphs, even the sister-shape 
Amnta,^ openly brought by her husband, having crossed the 
sea adorned with its shore as a garment with a beautiful 
fringe. And the King of Vatsa honoured that warder of her 
father’s, giving him many crores of gold pieces, garments 
and lumps of camphor, which had been brought in the 
chariot. And the king then honoured Pra^adhara as the 
benefactor of his son NaravAhanadatta, who had pointed 
him out as the maker of the chariot. And then the king 
honoured Gomukha, and asked him joyfully : “ How did 
you obtain this princess ? And how did you start from this 
place ? ” 

And then Gomukha deftly told the King of Vatsa, with 
his wives and ministers, in private, the whole adventure as 
it took place, beginning with their going to the forest to hunt 
— ^how they met the female hermit, and how they crossed 
the sea by means of the chariot provided by RAjyadhara, 
and how KarpfirikA was obtained with her female attendants, 
though she was averse to marriage, and how they returned 
by the way by which they went, in a chariot which they hadp 
obtained by finding PrAi^adhara. 

* Both Sri and the Ampta came out of the sea when it was ehom^. 

SttiaUb^ kSUiia seems to be' corrupt. All is, however, dear in the D. text ; 

see Speyer, op. eit., p. 115, who translates: “and they all wdconrted her, 
arrived a^h her hosband, the ornament of the illustrious family of the 
Datt rh a s ^ who had brought her over sea, as a manifestation of the very Sister 
of tbe Amfita, yea as if she were iSri accompanied bv a hundred of •»«n-young 
nymphs.” — ^ n.m.p. 
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Tb^n all of them, shaking their heads in astonishment 
and joy, said : ** To think of the concurrence of all these 
circumstances, the chase, and the female, ascetic, the car- 
penter R&jyadhara skilled in mechanical contrivances found 
on the shore of the sea, the crossing the ocean in the chariot 
that he made, and that another maker of these chariots 
should have previously reached the other side of the ocean . 
The truth is. Destiny takes trouble to provide the fortunate 
with the means of obtaining prosperous success.’’ 

Then all respectfully commended Gomukha for his de- 
votion to his lord. And they praised Queen Ratnaprabha, 
who by her knowledge protected her lord on his journey, 
for she produced general satisfaction by acting like a woman 
devoted to her husband. 

Then Narav&hanadatta, having made his party of air- 
travellers forget the fatigues of their journey, entered his 
palace with his father and mother, his wives and other re- 
lations. Then his treasury was filled with heaps of gold by 
the Mends and relations who came to see him, and whom, he 
honoured, and he loaded PrSnadhara and his father-in-law’s 
warder with wealtih. 

And PrSpadhara, immediately after he had taken food, 
respectfully addressed this petition to him: Prince, King 

Karphraka gave us the following order : * You must come 
back quickly as soon as my daughter has reached her hus- 
band’s palace, in order that I may have early news of her 
arrival.’ So we must certainly go there quickly this very 
moment. Give us a letter from Karpurik& to the king written 
with her own hand. For otherwise the heart of the king, 
which is attached to his daughter, will not take comfort. 
For he, never having mounted an air chariot, fears that we 
•may have fallen from it. So give me the letter, and permit 
this head warder, who is desirous of ascending the chariot, 
to depart with me. But I will return here. Crown Prince, 
and bring my family, for I cannot abandon the two 
ambrosial lotuses of your feet.” 

..When Prfinadhara said this firmly, the son of the King of 
Vatsa immediately made KarpfinJcA sit down to write that 
letter.. It ran as foUows : ” My father, you must not feel 
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anxious about me» since I share the happiness and possess 
the love of a good husband. Was the goddess Lakshml an 
object of anxiety to the ocean after she had betaken herself 
to the Supreme Bridegroom ? ” When she had written the 
above letter with her own hand, and given it, the son of the 
King ot Vatsa dismissed the warder and Pranadhara with 
honour. And they ascended the chariot, and produced 
astonishment in the minds of all, as they were seen going 
through tlie air, and crossing the sea they went to the 
city of KarpQrasambhava. There they delighted the King 
Earpiiraka by reading out his daughter’s letter, which t(Jd 
that she had reached her husband’s palace. 

The next day Pr&padhara took leave of the king, and 
after visiting R&jyadhara repaired with his family into the 
presence of Naravkhanadatta. Naravkhanadatta, when he 
had returned thus quickly after accomplishing his mission, 
gave him a dwelling near his palace and an ample allow- 
ance. And he amused himself and his wives by going about 
in the flying chariots made by him, as if rehearsing future 
journeyings in the skies as Emperor of the Vidy^haras. 

Thus, having delighted his friends, followers and wives, 
and obtained a third wife, KarpQrika, in addition to Ratna- 
prabhft and Madanamanchuka, the son of the King of Vatsa 
spent those days in happiness. 
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APPENDIX I 

SNEEZING SALUTATIONS 

On paTC 80 we saw that when the prince went to sleep with- 
out telluig his tale, the merchant’s son overheard in the air 
what seemed to be voices of women engaged in conversation. 
Disappointed at not hearing the tale, they each pronounced 
a curse on him in turn ; that of the fourth was : “ If he 
escape this also, when he enters that night into his private 
apartments he shall sneeze a hundred times ; and if someone 
there does not a hundred times say to him, * God bless you ! * 
he shall fall into the grasp of death. . . .” 

It is this familiar benediction after sneezing which I am 
going to discuss in this appendix. 

The most usual form the benediction takes either is as in 
our text, or else is a wish for long life. As we shall see later, 
among some peoples no benediction is given at all, the sneeze 
being simply regarded as either a good or bad omen according 
to special circumstances. 

It is, I think, not at all surprising to find curious customs 
connected with sneezing in all parts of the world. We have 
already seen (Vol. II, p. 144n>^ that the twitching or itching 
of various parts of the body is regarded as ominous ; how 
much more, therefore, would such a violent and sudden 
thing as a sneeze be looked upon as caused by some unknown 
power, or as an omen to be most carefully regarded ? 

Halliday ^ has' put this clearly ; “ It is per se a startling 
phenomenon to find the body, which in normal action is 
the slave and instrument of its owner’s will and intention, 
behaving in a way independent of his desire or volition. 
Simply because it is involuntary, the twitching of the eyelid 
or the tini^g of the ear must be miraculous. And primitive 
man finds a significance in eveiything which attracts his 
notice, particularly in cases where there is no obvious cause.” 

I do not think we need look further for the explanation 
of sneezing customs, but the var 3 dng practices found in 
different countries and the strange myths invented to 
^ W. R. Halliday, Greek Divinatiom, London, 1918, p. 175. 
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explain these practices afford an interesting anthropological 
study. 

To begin,, with ancient India : the Buddha is descrbed in 
the Gagga-Jdtaku (No. 155) as reprimanding his disciples for 
cirymg ** Lon^ life! ’* after a sneeze. The Brethren then ask : 
** Sir, when did people begin to answer * Long life I * by * The 
same to you ’ ? ” Said the Master : ** That was long, long 
'«go ” ; and he told them a tale of the olden time ' : 

‘*Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was King of 
Benares, the Bodhisatta came into the world as a brahmin*s 
son of the kingdom of Kftsi ; and his father was a lawyer by 
calling. When the lad was sixteen years old or so, his father 
gave a fine jewel into his charge, and they both travdled 
through town after town, village after vitUige, until they 
came to Benares. There the man had a meal cooked in the 
gatekeeper’s house ; and as he could find nowhere to put up 
he asked where there was lodging to be had for waj^farers 
who came too late. The people told him that there was 
a building outside the dty, but that it was haunted ; but, 
however, he might lodge there if he liked. Says the lad to 
his father : * Have no fear any Goblin, father 1 I will 
subdue him ard bring him to your feet.’ 

<« So he persuaded his father, and they went to the place 
together. The father la;^ down upon a bench and his son 
sat beside him, chafing his feet. 

**Now the Goblin that haunted the place had received 
it for twelve years’ service of Vessavana,* on these terms : 
that if any man who entered it should sneeze, and when 
loi^ life was wished him should answer : * Long life to 
you I ’ or ’ The same to you ! ’ — all except these Hie Gioblin 
had a right to eat. The Goblin lived upon the central rafter 
of the hut. 

<*He determined to make the father of the Bodhisatta 
sneeze. Accordingly by his magic power he raised a doud 
of fine dust, which entered Hie man^s nostrils, and as he lay 
on the bench he jsneezed. The son did not cry * Long life ! * 
and down came Hie Goblin frtnn his ppch, r«uly to devorr 
his victim. But the Bodhisatta saw him descend, and then 
these thoughts passed through his mind : * DoubHess it is 

* W. H. D. Rouse, The JUaka, Cunbridfe, 1895, voL if, pp. 11-18. 

* A monster with ivhite skin, three and eight teeth^ gnaidiaa of 
jewels and the pree{oa 4 .n>etaIs, and a kind of Indian Pluto. 
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he who^made my father sneeze. This must be a Goblin tibat 
eats all who do not say ** Long life to you.” ’ And addressing 
his father he repeated the first verse as follows : — 

*6agga, live an hundred years — aye, and twenty more, I 
pray! 

May no goblin eat you up ; live an hundred years, 1 r;ay ! * 

”The Goblin thought: *This one I cannot eat, because 
he said **Long life to you.” But I shall eat his father’; 
and he came dose to the father. But the man divined the 
truth of the matter. * This must be a Goblin,’ thought he, 

* who eats all who do not reply, “ Long life to you too ! ” * 
and so addressing his son he repeated the second verse : 

* You too live an hundred years — aye, and twenty more, I 

jway; 

Poison be the goblin’s food ; live an hundred years, I say ! * 

“The Goblin, hearing these words, turned away, thinking; 

* Neither of these is for me to eat.’ But the itodhisatta 
put a question to him : * Come, Goblin, how is it you eat 
the people who enter this building ? ’ 

“ * I earned the right for twdve years’ service of Vessa- 
vana.’ 

“ * What I Are you allowed to eat everybody ? * 

“‘All except those who say “The same to you” when 
another wishes them long life.’ 

“ ‘ Goblin,’ said the Ic^, ‘ you have done some wickedness 
in fcnrmer lives, which has caused you to be bom now fierce 
and cruel, and a bane to others. If you do the same kind of 
thing now you will pass from darkness to darkness. There* 
fore from this time forth abstain from such things as taking 
life.’ With these words he humbled the Goblin, scared him 
with fear of hell, established him in the Five I'Srecepts, and 
made him as obedient as an errand-boy. 

“Next day, when the people came and saw the Goblin 
and learned how that the Bodhisatta had subdued him, they 
went and told the king : ‘ My lord, some man has subdued 
the' Goblin, and made him as ob^ent as an errand-boy.’ 
So the king sent for him and raised him to be Commander- 
in-Chief, while he heaped honours upon the father. Having 
made the Goblin a tax-gatherer, and established him in the 
Bodhisatta’s precepts, after giving alms and doing good he 
departed to swell the hosts of heaven.” 

VOL. ni. 
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The Hindus of the North-West Provinces will sj;ill say 
** May you live a hundred years i *’ on hearing anyone sneeze. 
(See NorOi J^pdian Notes and Queries, vol. iv, p. 888..> For 
other references *to sneezing in the Jdtakas see vol. i, p. 279, 
{.nd vol. V, p. 228. 

In more modem days we still find the belief that sneezing 
is due to demoniacal influence, although opinions differ as to 
whether it is caused by a Bhflta ' entering or leaving the nose. 
The latter view is generally taken by Mohammedans because 
it is one of the traditions of the Prophet that the nose should 
be washed out with water, as the devil resides in it during 
the night.’ Sneezing once is a good sign ; twice a bad sign. 
More than twice is not regarded. When a child sneezes 
those near it usually say dirghayus"^' (**long life”), or 
** Sat&yus ” (** a hundred years ”). Adults who si\eeze 

E ronoimce the name of some god, the common expression 
eing ** Snmad-rangam.” Wlien a Badaga baby is born it 
is a good omen if the father sneezes before the umbilical cord 
has been cut, and an evil one if he sneezes after its severance. 

In the Telugu country it is believed that a child who 
sneezes on a winnowing-fan or on the door-frame will meet 
misfortune unless balls of boiled rice are thrown over it ; 
and a man who sneezes during his meals, especially at night, 
will also be unlucky unless water is sprinkled over his face 
and he is made to pronounce his own name and that of his 
birthplace and his patron deity.’ 

The name of a deity is often uttered by the sneezer. 
Dubois * says that after sneezing a Hindu • never fails to 
exclaim : ** Rama ! Rama ! ” Among the Chitari caste 
(painters of the Central Provinces) when a man sneezes he 
say “Chhatrapati,” which is said to be a name of Devi, 
but is used only on this occasion. When about to start on 
an expedition or to begin some new enterprise a sneeze is 
almost always considered an evil omen.’ 

’ See VoL 1, Appendix I, p. 306. 

* W. Crooke, Popular ReligUm and Folk-Lore of Northern India, vol. 'i, 
p. 340. ' ' 

’ Thnnton, Ethnographic Notet in Southern India, 1906, p. 348; ditco, 
Omene and Supeniition* of Southern India, 1913, pp. 35, S6. 

’ Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, .Srd edit., by Beauchamp, 
Oxfmrd, 1906, p. S39 (vol. i, p. 465 of the 1835 Paris edition). 

’ Russell, Tribes and Cades of the Central Promnees, vol. ii, p..4.15; 
v<d. iii, pp. 401, 564, and vol. iv, p. S63. 
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The seme idea is prevalent in many parts of the world. 
Thus in describing the Province of Lar (Gujarfit and the 
northern Konkai^ Marco Polo says ^ : 

** Moreover, it in going out he hears anyone sneeze, if it 
seems to him a good omen he will go on, but if the reverse 
he will sit down on the spot where he is, as long as hv. thinks 
that he ought to tarry before going on again.” 

In Persia ‘ to sneeze once when starting on any expedition 
is an evil omen, apparently whether the traveller himself or 
anyone else perpetrates the sneeze. Persians in such a case 
will stare hard at the sun> in order to induce a second or 
third sneeze. If they are unsuccessful in doing this they 
betake themselves to repeating a certain invocation to Allah, 
but most Persians will give up the expedition, believing 
firmly that it can end only in disaster. On the other hand, 
they believe that if they desire anything ardently and some- 
one sneezes at that moment, then their wish is sure to be 
granted. The demoniacal influence connected with sneezing 
is clearly shown by the Persian belief that accidents are 
often due to someone sneezing at the critical moment ; thus 
Sir Percy Sykes’ Persian secretary always attributed a bad 
accident he had while riding to the fact that someone had 
sneezed just as he was mounting his horse. 

In ancient Persia we read in the Sad Dar * that on sneez- 
ing it is requisite to recite one Yatkdrahu-vairyo and one 
Ashem-vohu (formulae in praise of righteousness), because 
there is a fiend in our bodies endeavouring to make mis- 
fortune and sickness. There is also a fire there too, called a 
disposition and the sneezing instinct. It is connected with 
the fiend. Then, as the Hre becomes successful over that 
fiend, and puts her to flight, a sneeze comes bemuse that 
fiend comes out. Afterwards, because it is necessary, they 
recite these inward prayers and perform the ben^ction 
of the fire, so that it may remain for a long period while 
thou art keeping this fiend defisated. When another person 
hears the sneeze it is likewise requisite for him to utter 
the said prayers and to accomplish the benediction of that 
spjrit.” 

^ Yule^ The Book of Ser Marco Polo, ipOd, vol. ii, pp. 364, 565. 

* ElU C. Sykes, Persian Folk-Lore," Folk-Lore, vol. xii, 1901> pp. 366, 

267. 

** Cf the Prometheus myth given on p. .509. 

* E. W, West, Sacred Books of the East, vol, xxiv, pp, 265, 266. 
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According to Father Tachard * the Siamese, ** sa pfirsuad* 
ent que le premier juge des enfers, qu’iis appellent'Ftayamp. 
paban, a un livre oili la vie de chaque homme en parliculier 
^ ^crite, qu’il le relit continuellement et que, lorsqu*il est 
arrive h la page qui contient Thistoire de teUe personne, elle 
ne manque jamais d’dtemuer. C’est pour cela, disent-ils, que 
.nous ^temuons sur la terre ; et de la est venue la coutume 
qu*ils ont de souhaiter une heureuse et longue vie k tous ceux 
qui ^temuent.” 

In Islam vre find that Mohammed did not object to the 
custom of blessing the sneezer, as did many of the Christian 
teachers. Lane ‘ tells us that on sneezing a man says : 
** Praise be to God ! ** Each person present (servants 
generally excepted) then says to him : God have mercy 
upon you ” — ^to which the former generally replies : “ God 
guide us and guide you.” 

Moslems believe that when Allah placed the Soul (life ?) 
in Adam, the dry clay became flesh and bone, and the First 
Man, waking to life,* sneezed and ejaculated “Al-^amdu 
li*llS.h 1 ” — whereto jGabriel replied : ” Allah have men^ 
upon thee, O Adam ! ” The reason given for Mohammed’s 
liking sneezing is that he realised that the act was accom- 
panied by lightness of body and openness of pores, and said 
of it: **If a man sneeze or eructate and say * Al-hamdu li’Uah ’ 
he averts seventy diseases, of which the least is leprosy ” 
(Juz&m).* 

Among the Hebrews the benedictions used are : ** Your 
health!” ” May you live ! ” “For life!” “ For a happy 
life ! ” and “ God bless you ! ” The origin given for this 
custom is found in the Pirge Rabbi Eliezer (chap, lii.), 
a fandful history of creation and the patriarchs selected 
from the Pentateuch, composed in the eighth or ninth 
century. 

Briefly the account is as follows : —At the creation of the 
wcvld God made seven wonderful things, one of which was a 
law that a man should sneeze only once and then die, the 
sneeze signifying Ihe rendering of the soul to Gk)d. Naturally 

* yilgogf ^ Siaim dea Pint Jinutet metyit par le Rof ma Indet et A la 
Ckuu, Amsterdam, 1688, p. S87, quoted by Saintyves (p. 29, see below). 

* Maamert aad Cattomt-t^Jke Modern Egyptiana, 5th edit., I860, p. 205. 

* CJ. Elisha raising the dead child to life '(2 Kings iv, 85), “and the 
diild sneeaed seven times, and the ehild opened his eyes.*’ 

* R. F. Burton, I^lUa, vol. iz, p. 220a^ 
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ev^ojoie went in fear of the fatal sneeze. Matters remain^ 
unchanged till the time of Jacob. He immediately saw the 
great disadvantages of such a law and, humbling himself 
before €kxl, begged for a brief space to live after ms sneeze 
so as to put his affairs in order. His wish was granted. 
Time passed and the day of his death drew nigh. He 
sneezed and did not die. The world was amazed at this 
phenomenon, which seemed to be changing the law of 
nature. Accordingly the princes of the earth ordained that 
in future when anyone sneezed he should immediately be 
Mrished “Long life,” in the hope that the favour would be 
further extended.^ 

The Jews also believed in a pseudo-Greek mjrth told about. 
Prometheus, tloughly the story is as follows • : — 

When Prometheus had put the finishing touches to his 
clay figure he wished to give it life. To achieve this he had 
need of aid from heaven. He made a joiuney to the sky, 
conducted by Minerva. Having traversed various planets, 
where he collected certain influences which he deemed 
necessary for his object, he arrived at the sun. Then, and 
long before, this planet was regarded as the soul of the world, 
as the author of life and as the father of nature. ' He 
approached this sphere under the mantle o^ his patroness 
^ith a bottle of crystal. He quickly filled this with a portion 
^f the sim’s rays, and having hermetically sealed it he 
descended to his work. Without losing a moment he held 
his bottle to the nose of the statue, opened it and the rays 
of the sun, having lost none of their potency, entered by the 
respiratory organs into the spongy tissues with such speed 
that it produced the same effect as it does to-day when we 
look at the sun. It made the statue sneeze, after which it 
animated the whole figure. Prometheus, charmed with his 
success, began to pray ; he prayed for the work of his hands 
and for its preservation ; his pupil heard this and remembered 
it all. First impressions have a deep and lasting effect. 
During the rest of his life he repeated these same wishes on 

^ See R. Mesns-Lawrrence, The Maga of the Horseshoe, London, 1898i 
p. 337, and P. Saintjrves, L’ £terriuement et le Bhillement dans la Magie, 
FE^ographie et le Folklore Medical, Paris, 1921, p. 33. 

* Henri Morin, "Sur les souhaits en faveur de ceux qui eternuent," 
Mem. lie FAcad. des Ins,, 174S, voL iv, pp. 336, 337, reproduced in Leber, 
CoUeclion des meilleures Dissertations, Paris, 1838, vol. viii, pp. S7S-S74 
(quoted by Saintyves, op. cit., p. 33). 
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similar occasions, and this custom has descended from, father 
to son to this day. 

The variants of this tale are many and need not be 
detailed here. 

With the Greeks sneezing was usually looked upon as 
a j^ood omen and of heavenly origin.^ Thus in Theocritus 
(vii, 96 ; Bohn trans., p. 42) we read ; “ On Simichidas indeed 
the Loves have sneezed.” Again, in Idyll xviii, 16, it is said 
of Menelaus, the lucky bridegroom : “ Blest husband, some 
lucky p^son sneezed on thee, as thou wentest to Sparta, that 
thou mightest accomplish thine object.” Homer * makes 
Penelope say : ” My son has sneezed a blessing on all my 
words.” The usual saluation was ZeS <r^oyl .\^ile 
Xenophon was addressing the assemb^ of the Ten Thousand 
someone sneezed, and the men immediately paid homage to 
Ze^, whereupon Xenophon continued : “ Since, O soldiers, 
while we were discussing means of escape, an omen from Zeus 
the Preserver has manifested itself . . .” • 

According to Abbott ‘ the formula of salutation in Mace- 
donia to-day varies according to the occasion, the act of 
sneerang being inte^reted in three different ways : 

First, sneezing is regarded as a confirmation of what the 
person speaking has just said. In that case he interrupts 
himself in order to address the sneezer as follows ; “ Health 
be to thee, for [thou hast proved that] I am speaking the 
truth ! ” (Feia erov xh oiKTjdeia X^<i>). 

Secondly, it is taken as a sign that absent enemies are 
of the sneezer, and the bystandeis express the 
piom wish that those individuals, whoever they be, “ may 
split ’* {va mmrovy^. 

Thirdly, it is considered as an indication of hectlth, 
especially if the sneezer is just recovering from an illness. 
The formula appropriate in this instance is, ” Health to thee, 
and joy to tnee ! ” (Few crow kcu \apa <roi/), to which some, 
facetiously inclined, add by way of a crowning happiness — 
** and may thy mother’in-law burst ! ” {xtu va trKotr iveSepd o’ov). 

He shows the salutation after sneezing to be common 
amongst the Turks, as well as among savage tribes in mary 
parts of the world. 

^ Arist., ProbLt xsnriii, 7. 

* Odjfu^, xvil, 541. 

* Xenophon, Anab., Ill, ii, 9. 

* 6. F. Abbott, Maceduum Foti-Loref Cambridge, 1908, pp. 1 18*1 16. 
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The Roman salutation was ** Salve ! ” ' and sneezing was 
considered auspicious. Thus in Catullus ’ we read : ** When 
he said this, Love, who had looked upon him before from 
the left, now sneezed approvingly from the right.** Likewise 
in Ihropertius * : ** In thy new-born days, my life, did golden 
love sneeze, loud and clear, a favouring omen ? ** 

In early Christian times the sign of the cross was made 
at a sneeze, thus ensuring protection against any evil influ- 
ences which might be at work. Later, however, the pagan 
origin of such beliefs was condemned, and St Augustine 
dedaxed that any attention paid to sneezing was not only 
saorilegious, but ridiculous. 

The custom of saying “ God bless you ! ** after sneezing 
received fresh impetus during the plague at Rome in 589-590. 
As is the case with many other diseases, the plague started 
with sneezing, whereupon anyone who heard it would flee, 
calling out “ God bless you I ** or ** God help you ! ** The 
same applies to the plagues at Florence (1340-184^ ; ' France 
and Ihigland (1861-1362) ; and the Plague of London in 
1664-1666. 

The formulae used in different parts of Europe are all 
very similar — e.e. “Helfiu Gotl** “Christ in helfe ! ** 
“’Got helfe dir I ** “ Deus te adjuvet ! ** “ Gesundheit ! ** 
“God bless you!** “Bless you!’* “ Felicita ! ** etc.* 

As is only to be expected, in many parts of Europe the 
peasants have invented tales to account for the custom. 
It will suffice here to give a translation of one current in 
Picardy.* 

Near the road of Englebelmer (Somme) there lived long 
ago a man who passed every night in sneezing continually. 
At any hour at which one might pass in this neighbourhora 
one heard nothing but ** Atchi ! Atchi ! ** repeated without 
ceasing, until passers-by would merely comment : “ It is 
the sneezer.** Several times the young men of the neigh- 
bouring villages assembled to^ take him by • surprise, but 
when mey arrived on the spot,' instead of hearing the usual 
** Atchi ! ** they heard nothing at all, and the noise did not 

* PUnj, NoL HiaLf xxviii, S ; .4paleias, Golden At*, ii, SI 1 . 

* Carwuna, xlv. 

ii, S, SS. 

* See J. Grimm, Teniook Mythohgg, trans. J. S. Stailybrass, London, 
188fc-1888, vol. iti, p. 1116; xol. iv, p. l6S7. 

* E. H. Camoy, IMUratnre orole de Pkardie, Parts, 1 888, pp. 42-44. 
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start again until they were well on their way hmne. T^e man 
or the goblin took pleasure in making the young peiuBanta 
run along thrs long road, and remained inaccessible, finally 
everyone grew accustomed to the sneezer, and sittoe he had 
never harmed anyone they lost their fear of passing along 
the road and contented themselves with making the sign of 
the cross on hearing the noise. 

One summer moonlight night a peasant was 
from the neighbouring market. Soon he heard the 
of the sneezer, but it did not alarm him. Doubtless the 
goblin had nothing else to do, since it pleased him to follow 
the peasant about a quarter of a league, with his incessant 
“ Atchi ! ” At last the peasant cried out, annoyed : ** WiU 
you never finish sneezing thus ? May God bless you, you 
and your cold ! ” He had hardly said these words when a 
phantom, garbed in a big white robe, appeared before his 
eyes ; it was the sneezer. “ Thank you, friend ; you have 
delivered me from great suffering. As a result of my sins 
God condemned me to wander round this village, sneerang 
without rest from evening to morning, until a charitable 
living man should deliver me by sajring *God bless you.* 
lilany years have passed since that time, and for at least 
five hundred years I have come here, sneezing when I see a 
traveller. No one has said to me, *G(^ bless you.’ Hi^ppily, 
this evening I had the good idea of following you, and you 
have delivered me for all time. Once again, thank you and 
good-bye.” The ghost disappeared at once, and the man 
reached Englebelmer, while the sneezer, freed from his misety, 
doubtless took the road to heaven. From that day onwaros 
the “ Atchi ! ” of the goblin was heard no more. 

Before closing this appendix I would add a few sneezing 
customs from primitive races in different parts of the world. 

In Africa salutations of some kind or other are found 
frmn Tunis to Zululand, and from Gambia to Somaliland. 
In his works on the Hausas of North Africa, Tremearne * says 
that after sneezing a man will say Thanks be to God ! ” for 
he considers that by that act one expels some bori which lu.s 
entered without his knowing it. In the bori dance, however, 
the expression is avoided, as it is necessary for the bori to 
enter the dancer’s body. 

^ A. J. N. Tremearne, The 2iau of the Bori [1914], pp. 79f 28S; hmua 
Superstiimis and CiiF/aw^ 1191 *7, pp. 141, 539. 


returning 
“ Atchi!** 
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Anaong iheBakongo' it is, as opposed to the Hausa tribes, 
considered unlucky for the spirit to depart as it does when 
one sieezes, so th^ say “ SaziUea ! ** (** Come qui<^y ! **) 
When a baby sneezes the mother calls out: **Come back 
quickly ! ” 

A newly bom Bantu baby is held in the smoke of a slow 
fire of aromatic woods till it sneezes and coughs, so that the 
mother may know it is not bewitched.* 

In West Africa a sneeze of a child is of evil omen ; thus 
in old Calabar* the mother says: “iVso, nsotfu! ’’—[“May 
danger or guilt be] far from you ! ” 

The Zulus approve of sneezing. It shows that the 
idhlosM {manes) are with the sneezer, and accordingly 
thanks are returned. If a child sneezes people say “ Grow ! ” 
as it is a sign of health. Christian Zulus say : “ Preserve, look 
upon me I ” or “ Creator of Heaven and !l^urth ! ” * 

Among the Indonesians* {i,e. the non-Malays of the 
Eastern Archipelago] sneezing denotes that the “soul- 
substance,” or the vital force animating nature during life 
on this earth, is leaving or returning to the body. If a child 
sneezes the mother utters a prayer lest a spirit take away 
the “ soul-substance ” which has now been removed from 
the child. If a sick man sneezes it is good .luck, because it 
shows the return of the “ soul-substance.” For the ordinary 
adult sneezing is a sign either that friends are thinking of 
them, or that enemies want to harm their “ soul-substance.” 
In order, however, to be on the safe side, it is usual to utter 
imprecations. 

Among the Melanesians and Polynesians when a man 
sneezed they thought that someone had spoken his name. 
If he wished to sneeze and could not do so, he thought that 
someone meant to call him, but was unable to do so. If a 
man was sick and sneezed they said at once : “ Oh, he will 
live. The spirit Tniono] has returned to him.” 

The New Bntain people say “ Lalaun ! ” (“ May you 
livel”). 

^ John H. Weeks, Among the Pramlive Batonga, 1914, p. S77 ; Folk-Lore, 
vol. XX, 1909, p> 59. 

* M. L. Hewat, quoted in Folk-Lore, vol. xvii, 1906, p. 250. 

* R. F. Burton, Wit and Witdom from Weet Africa, 1865, p. 378. 

* H. Callawaj, The ReUg^ont System of the Amasuln, p. SSS et seq. Natal, 
1870. 

* J. GrFnxW, “ Indonesians,” Hastings' £*gr. Bel. £th., vol. vii, p. 836. 
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The Samoans say “ Soifua ! ” (“ May you live 1 ”) and the 
answer given by the person who sneezes is ** o2a,” the common 
Word for life. 

The Fijians Say “ Bvla ! *’ (“ May you live ! ”) and the 
tmswer given is “ Mole! *’ (“ Thanks ” ).^ 

In British New Guinea we find, once again, that sneezing 
is a sign that the soul is returning to the body, and if a man 
does not sneeze for many weeks together his Mends look on 
it as a grave symptom. His soul, they imagine, must be a 
very long way off.* 

The Hervey Islanders have the same beliefs, and in 
Rarotonga when a person sneezes the bystanders exclaim, as 
though addressing lus spirit : ” Ha, you have come back ! ” * 

Afocculloch* remarks that, in connection with the idea 
that the soul is entering or leaving the body at sneezing, it is 
noticeable that some savages believe that it may find an exit 
by the nose, just as it does by the mouth. Hence the nostrils 
of. a dead or dying man are sometimes held or closed (along 
with the mouth) to keep his soul in, either to benefit the man 
or to prevent its issuing forth and carrying off the souls of 
others.* In Celebes fish-hooks are attached to a sick man’s 
nose to catch the issuing soul.' Eskimo mourners, or those 
who prepare the body for burial, plug the nostrils, lest the 
soul should find an exit and follow the dead.'' Instances 
of a savage sleeping with nose and mouth covered to prevent 
the soul leaving are known. Again, as the breath from the 
mouth may contaminate sacred objects, so also may the 
breath from the nose. Hence both are covered in certain 
rites. 

' George Brown, Melanesuau mtd Potynesutm, 1910, p. S40. 

* J. G. Fraser, The BeUef m IptmorlalUy, vol. i, 191S, p. Idh quoting 
C. G. Seligmann, The Melanenmu of BrUith AVw Gamea, pp. 1 89*191 • 

* W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, p. 1 77. 

' See his article " Nose," Hastings* JEncy. ReL Eth., vol. ix, pp. 398, 399, 
to which I am indebted for several useful references. 

* E. Modigliani, C/n viaggh a Nias, Milan, 1 890, p. 283 ; M. Radriguet^ 
Les demiers Saueaga, Paris, 1882, p. 245 (Marquesans) ; Annales de la 
Prop, de la Foi, xxxii [I860], 439 (New Caledonians); A. d’Orbigny, L’ Homme 
Americaim, Strassburg, 1840, ii, 241, 257 (Itonamas, Cayuvavas). 

* Fraser, Golden Bough, vol. iii, p. SO. ; 

* Bulletin of American Museum of Nat. Hid., xv [1901], part i, 144; 

Bpts. Bur. Ethn., Washington (6). [1888], p. 6lS d*seij.; Itpts. Bur. Elhn., 
Washingtcm (9) [1892], p. 425. % 
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Apart from references already given, the following are 
worthy of attention . 

Charles Brisard, V^Stemuementf Lyon [1898]; Caban^, 
** Dieu V011S b^nisse !— Ori^e d’un dicton,'” Mcmra intimes 
du passS, 1st series, Paris fl898] ; J. Knott, “ Origin of the 
Cu8t<nn of Salutation after Sneezing,” St Louis Medical 
Review, 1906, vol. liv, pp. 882-884 ; R. G. Haliburton, New 
Materials for the Hist^ of Man, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1868. 
(The article on sneezing contained in the latter reference 
originally appeared in the Nova Scotia Inst. Nat. Sci., 
4th May 1868.) 

R. E. Enthoven gives interesting details of sneezing 
superstitions in the Bombay Presidency in his Folklore of 
Bomhay, pp. 882-885, 1924. 
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INDIAN EUNUCHS 


In order to discover the different methods of castration 
employed on the human male in the East from the earliest 
times, it is necessary to examine the etymology of the words 
used to express the state itself and the means by which the 
subject is reduced to that state. 

The method of crushing (mentioned in the Atharva-Veda^ 
VI, cxxxviii, 2) is apparent in such words as — Latin, 
capo, “ capon,” from Greek, Kuirrm, “ strike ” ; Greek, 
6\a6lai, 6\ij3tat, “ cunucli,” from 0\aa>, “ crush ” ; and 

Sanskrit, vadhri, “ eunuch,'" from Sanskrit, vadh, “ strike.” 

Cutting is shown in — Latin, castro, “castrate,” from root 
kes, Sanskrit, ^as, “ cut ” ; Greek, ro/iiaf, “ eunuch,” from 
Te/ivto, “ cut ” ; and Sanskrit, nirasta, “ castrated,” from a^i, 
“ edge ” or “ knife.” 

Finally, the operation of dragging appears to be implied 
in such words as — Greek, a-TraStov, “ eunuch,” from triraw, 
“ drag.” 

There still remains the Greek cwoi^oy, from which the 
best-known English term “ eunuch ” is derived. The old 
etymology by which the word means “ one who is warder 
of the bed,” from einv and cannot now be accepted. 

Jensen ' {Zeit. /. Assyr., i, 20) regards as a loan- 

word from the Semitic, the Hebrew being borrowed from 
the Assyrian ia r^H {riSi), “ he who is the head or chief.” 
Campbell Thompson tells me, however, that he has recently 
come across a w'ord for “ eunuch ” in cuneiform {Cun. Tetxts, 
xxiii, 10), §u-ut ri-e-H {ea alidi), “one who does not beget,” 
which certainly conveys what we mean by “ eunuch.” 

For fuller details on the etymological side of the subject- 
sce Schrader, Reallex. der indogermJ Altertumskunde, Strass- 
burg, 1901, p. 919 ; Hirt, Indogermanen, Strassburg, 1905- 
1907, pp. 291, 658 ; and Louis H. Gray, “Eunuch,” Hastings* 
Ency. Set. Eth., vol. v, p. 579. 

The derivations of the terms connected with castration 
clearly show their Oriental origin, 'but where in the East the 
319 
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practice actually started is unknoMUi, although Mesopotamia 
is usually considered to have been its first home, it was 
known in Assyria, Israel, Ethiopia, Egypt, Persia, India, 
China, Greece ard Rome. (See the list of references at the 
end of this appendix.) 

In ancient India the social status of the eunuch was of 
the veiy lowest. Thus we read in the Mahabharata (VIII, 
•xlv, 25) : 

“ Mlechchhas [barbarians, non- Aryans] are the dirt of 
humanity ; oil-men are the dirt of Mlechchhas ; eunuchs are 
the dirt of oil-men ; and they who appoint Kshatriyas as 
priests in their sacrifices are the dirt of eunuchs.” 

The following references to eunuchs are taken from the 
article by Gray (op. dty pp. 582-583). 

A eunuch, or “long-haired man,” is neither man nor 
woman {Satapdtha Brahmana^ V, i, 2, 14 ; IV, 1, 1/. ; 
XII, vii, 2, 12 ; cf. Mahabharata^ v, clx, 115 ; and the 
references given by Bloomfield, Sacred Books of the East, 
xlii, 538 et seq.), and there is reason to believe that they 
ministered to unnatural sensuality (R. Schmidt, Beitrdge 
• zur indischen Erotik, Leipzig, 1902, p. 211). They could not 
inherit property (Apastamba Dharma Sdstra, II, vi, 14, 1 ; 
Gautama D. S., xxviii, 43 ; Vdsishfha D. S., xvii, 53 
et seq.), and were to be maintained by the king, who was 
to take what would have been their inheritance if they 
had been normal men {Vdsishfha D. S., xix, 35 et seq.). 
They were excluded from the srdddha, or sacrifice to the 
manes (Manu, iii, 165), of which they were unv'orthy {ib., iii, 
150), even as they were unfit for the ordeal by sacred libation 
{Narada D. S., i, 332). No Brahman might eat of a sacrifice 
performed by eunuchs (Manu, iv, 205 et seq.), nor might he 
consume any food prepared by them {ib., iv, 211 ; VdsishftM 
D. S., xiv, 2 ; Apastamba D. S., I, vi, 18, 27 ; 19, 15), nor 
accept alms offered by them {Vdsishfha D. S., xiv, 19). 
They were forbidden to serve as witnesses {Narada D. S., 
i, 179) and were deemed incapable of keeping a secret 
{MilindapaUha, IV, i, 6). In contempt for their effeminacy 
they might not be struck in battle (Manu, vii, 19), a special 
penalty being impoi^ed for killing them {ib., xi, 134 ; Gautama 
D. S.i xxii, 23). Being sterile, and so essentially ill-omened, 
the very sight of them was defiling (M^u, iii, 239 H seq.), 
and they were forbidden to be near the king during his 
consultations {Mahdbhdrata, xii, Ixxxiii, 55), while the 
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neat>heA'd GanjS. laments (Temple, Legends of the Panjdb, 
Bombay, 1384-1900, ii, 896) : “ When I was in my mother's 
womb eunuchs danced at the door ; and so 1 am lame, and 
have no hair on my head." 

A eunuch might not be converted {MUindapaiihd, IV, 
vii, 58), nor might he be ordained {Makdoagga^ i, 6?), and 
a bhikJehu was forbidden to castrate himself (ChulUivagga, 
V, 7). Eunuchs Avere permitted to marry (Manu, ix, 79, 204). 
Dancers, who arc of low caste in India, were castrated 
{Mahabharata^ iii, xlvi, 50), and the dancing of eunuclis is 
already referred to in Atharva-Veda, viii, vi, 11. In the 
purushamedha, or human sacrifice of the Vedic period, a 
eunuch was the victim offered to Misfortune [P&pman] and 
— in this case the victim being neither of Brahman nor of 
Sudra caste — to Prajapati {Vdjasaneya Samh., xxx, 5, 22). 


In modern India, although dwindling in numbers, there 
still exist classes of eunuchs forming separate communities. 
The most widely known name under which they go is Hijra 
or Hijda, but numerous other names are found in different 
parts of India. Thus in the North-West Provinces they are 
also known as Mukhannas ; in the Bombay Presidency as 
Pavay5s or Fatadas ; in the Central Provinces as Khasua ; 
and in Madras as Khoja. In some states where two distinct 
names are in use it has been suggested that one of them 
applies to natural and the other to artificially created eunuchs, 
but such a division seems arbitrary to a jmeat extent. For 
instanee, in Saugor it is said that the Hijras are artificial 
eunuchs, while in Madras it is they Avho are the natural ones. 
The point is, however, not an important one. 

The origin of the eunuch class in India is wrapped up in 
legend, as is the case with so many tribes and eastes. In 
Gujarat tradition has it that they are the castrated votaries 
of the goddess Bouchera, Bchechra, or Bahuchara, Avho was a 
sister of Devi. She is supposed to be the spirit of a martyred 
Charan or Bhat woman. Some ChSran women were once 
travelling from Sulkhanpur to a neighbouring village when 
they were attacked and plundered by Kolis. One of the 
women, whose name was BahucharS, snatched a sword from a 
boy V’ho attended her and with it cut off both her breasts. She 
immediately perished and her two sisters committed suicide. 

Voi.. IIT. X 
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All three became Devis and were worshipped in different 
places. 

Bahuch&xS, was chiefly venerated at Chunv3l, nnd as 
she became deified through self-mutilation, so her votaries 
emasculate themselves, and by wearing female clothes and 
adopting feminine manners try to make themselves as near 
as they can to their goddess, not only in dress, but also 
sexually. 

For a short account of the Pavaya eunuchs see A. K. 
Forbes, Itas Mold (new edition by Rawlinson, 1924), vol. ii, 
pp. 95-99. 

We get further details of the origin and initiation rites 
of the Pavayas in Enthoven’s Tribes and Castes of Bombay, 
vol. iii, 1922, p. 226 et seq. (largely taken from the Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. ix, pt. i, pp. 506-507). 

In A|;imedabad, Panch Mahals, Kathiawar, Cutch and 
Khandesh the Pavaya caste is found in small numbers. 
They are recruited from both Hindus and Musalmans, who 
consider themselves the creatures, or rather the temples 
or houses, of the goddess Bahucharajl. Except that they 
do not dine together, Pavayas from Hindu and Musalman 
families bear a close resemblance. According to their- 
traditions a king of Champaner named Baria was unhappy 
because he had no son. He was a devout worshipper of the 
goddess Bahucharajl, and through her favour a son was born 
to him and named Jeto. This Jeto was bom impotent, and 
Baria, out of respect to the goddess through whose fa^''our 
the son was obtained, set him apart for her service. 
Bahucharajl appeared to Jeto in a dream and told him to 
cut off his private parts and dress himself as a woman. 
Jeto obeyed the goddess, and this practice has since been 
followed by all who join the caste. 

Impotence is an indispensable qualification for admis- 
sion into the caste. When an impotent man desires to be 
admitted he applies to one of the Pavayfis, who breathes into 
his right ear, bores both ears with the point of a needle, 
and administers to him a solemn oath never to steal and 
never to act as a procurator to any woman. The novice is 
then admitted on probation. He eats coarse sugar, puts 
on women’s clothes, receives a new name, generally ending 
in **de,” such as Dhanade, Jhinide, Ladude and Khimde. 
The {U'obationary period lasts from six to twdve months, 
during which the conduct of the novice is carefully watched 
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and the fact of his impotence thoroughly tested. When 
impotence is established the next ceremony is emasculation. 
For th's purpose the novice bathes, dresses himself in clean 
clothes and worships the image of the goddess. He prays to 
her to grant a propitious day for the operation. It is believed 
that if the operation is performed on a day approved by the 
goddess the result is sddom fatal. Behind a screen set up 
for the purpose the cutting is performed with a razor by 
the person himself, without any assistance. This is held to 
correspond to a birth-ceremony, which makes the patient a 
memb^ of the caste. After the oppation the patient lies 
for three days on a cot on his back without moving. During 
that time thirty pounds of sesame oil is continuously poured 
on the parts affected. For ten days more, or tUl the wound 
is healed, it is washed with a decoction of the 6or {Zizyphus 
jujvha) and babul {Aca.cia arabica) bark. On the sixth day 
after the operation coarse flour mixed with molasses ana 
clarified butter is distributed among the caste people. The 
patient remains screened for forty days, during which he 
eats light food. Clarified butter is his chief nourishment, 
and he is forbidden the use of red pepper, oil and asafeetida. 

In 1880 the Gaikwgr of Baroda forbade castration in his 
state, to the great sorrow of the Pavayfis, who say that 
oy thus remaining in their natural condition they displease 
the goddess, and that during seven lives they will remain 
impotent as a punishment for failing to sacrifice the useless 
member. 

The Pavayfis keep images of Bahuchar§ji in their homes 
and worship them daily, and 'when on begging tours are 
careful to visit her shrines in the Chunvfil. They keep both 
Hindu and Musalmfin holidays. 

They bury their dead. After death the body is washed 
and laid on a cot covered with a sheet and perfumed. The 
body is shrouded in a dean coverlet for burial. As they are 
neimer males nor females they do not touch the coffin, which 
is carried, and the burying p^ormed, by Musalmans, the 
companions of the de^ standing by mourning. On the 
doM or tenth day and on the chdlisa or fortieth day after a 
death the dearest companion of the deceased is bound, on 
pain of expulsion, to fera the caste-people and the Musalm&n 
bier^bearers. A tomb is raised over tiie dead. 

Pevayfis live as beggars, singing the praise of their patron 
goddess Bahuchar&ji. In begging they stand in front of 
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some villager, clap their hands and offer the us^ bicssing ; 
“ May moSier Bahucharajf do yOT rad your cbilo^ good,” 
<w Bhavani ’’-that is, goddess Bbt.vm." 

a anyone fails to give them alms they abuse him, airi if 
abuse fails they strip themselves naked, ^ a result which is 
greatly dreaded, as it is believed to bring^ dire calamity. 
They beg in bands on certain beats and receive fixed yearly 
dues in kind or in cash from shopkeepers, carpenters, Ixilors, 
shoemakers, goldsmiths, Lohars, etc. They also receive fees 
from every Kunbi on the birth of a son, and in most parts of 
Gujar&t when a son is bom to a barren woman, or to a woman 
who has had no male issue, Pavayfis are called in and made 
to dance in front of the house. 


In the Bombay Gazetteer, vol. ix, 1899, pt. ii, pp. 21-22, 
we get a rather different and more detailed account of the 
initiation ceremony. 

It takes place at the temple of the goddess Behechr&. 
about sixty miles north-east of Abmedabad, in the village ot 
Sulkhanpur, where the neoph3d:e repairs under the guardian- 
ship or adoption of some older member of the brotherhood. 
The lad is called the daughter of the old IHjdft, his guardian. 
The emasculation takes place under the direction of the chief 
Hfjda priest of Behechra. The rites are secret. It is said 
that the operation and initiation are held in a house with 
closed doors, where all the Ilijdas meet in holiday dress. 
The fireplace is cleaned and the hre is lighted to cook a special 
dish of fried pastry called talan. While the oil in which the 
pastry is to be fried is boiling, some of the fraternity, after 
having bathed the neophyte, dress him in red female attire, 
deck him with flower-garlands, and, seating him on a stool 
in the middle of the room, sing to the accompaniment of 
a dhol or small drum and small copper cymbals. Others 
prepare the operating-room. In the centre of this room 
soft ashes are spread on the floor and piled in a heap. The 
operator approaches chewing betel-leaf. The hands and legs 
of the neophyte are firmly held by some one of the fraternity, 
and the operator, carelessly standing near with an uncon- 
cmied air, when he finds the attention of his patient other- 
wise occupied, with great dexterity and with one stroke 
cmnpletely cuts off the entire genital organs. He spits 
betd nut and leaf juice on the wound and stanches the 
bleeding with a handful of bdbul (Acacia arcUnca) ashes. 
The operation is ^ngerous and is not uncommonly fatal. 
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Some North Gujarat Htjdas, though they hold thanselyes 
devotees of Behechra, neither suffer emasculation nor wear 
women’s dress. They affect only the mincing talk and 
manners of lewd women. They marry and beget children, 
and are Hijdas only in name. They also perform plays at 
the birth of sons among the poorer Musalmans. Hljdas of 
the play-acting class are to be found in and about Anmeda- 
bad. As a class Gujarat Hijdas enjoying independent means 
of livelihood have not to engage in sodomy to any active 
extent. As votaries of Behechra they Wd fields and 
lands, and rights on lands awarded to them from of old 
by native chiefs, village communities and private persons. 
They have rights on communities also, receiving yearly 
payments from them. Woe betide the wight who opposes 
the demands of a Hijda ! The whole rank and file of the 
local fraternity besiege his house with indecent clamour and 
gesture. 

A few extra details will be found in Russell, Tribes and 
Castes of the Central Provinces, vol. iii, pp. 206-209 ; Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
vol. ii, p. 49.5 ; and H. Ebden, “ A Few Notes, with refer- 
ence to ‘ The Eunuchs ’ to be found in the large Households 
of the State of Rajpootana,” The Indian Anrals of Medical 
Science, April 1856, No. vi, p. 520 et seq. 

In Southern India the eunuch caste is practically non- 
existent, and even in 1870 the numbers were only small. 

Tlierc is an interesting article by J. Shortt on the “ Kojahs 
[sic] of Southern India ” in the Journ. Anth. Inst,, vol. ii, 
1878, pp. 402-407. It was largely used by Thurston in his 
“ Khoja ” article. Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
vol. iii, p. 288 et seq., the medical details being, however, 
mostly omitted. 

A few extracts from Shortt’s article will serve as an 
interesting comparison to the description already given in 
this appendix : 

“The true Kojahs, or eunuchs, are chiefly seen in the 
hjuses of wealthy Mussulman nobles, by whom they are 
placed at the head of their zenanas or harems. Sometimes 
they hold important charges with a considerable amount of 
general control. The ladies of the harem look upon them 
as their confidential advisers in all matters relating to their 
personal concerns, whilst to them is left the entire manage- 
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ment, arrangement, and supplies, etc., of the inteiknr. In 
fact, all that concerns the female apartment is confided to 
theiy care.”.. 

ihe descripfton of the initiatory rites is very similar to 
that practised in Gujar&t, but we get fresh details of their 
dothmg and behaviour : 

** ^he hair of the head is put up like women, well oiled, 
combed, and thrown back, tied into a knot, and shelved to 
the left side, sometimes plaited, ornamented, and allowed 
to hang down the back ; the whiskers, moustache and beard 
closely shaven. The^ wear the ckolee or short jacket, the 
saree or petticoat, with an apron or scarf which they wrap 
around tne shoulders and waist, and put on an abundance of 
nose, ear, finger and toe rings. They cultivate singing, play 
the dholBy a country drum of an oblong shape, and attitudinize. 
They go about the bazaars in groups of half-a-dozen or more, 
singing songs with the hope of receiving a trifle. They are 
not only persistent but impudent beggars, rude and vulgar 
in the extreme, singing filthy, obscene, and abusive songs 
to compel the bazaarmen to give them something. Shoidd 
they not succeed they would create a fire and throw in a lot 
of chillies, the suffocating and irritative smoke producing, 
violent coughLig, etc., so that the bazaarmen are compelled 
to yield to their importunity and give them a trifle to get 
rid of their annoyance, as they are not only unable to retain 
their seats in the bazaars, but customers are prevented from 
coming to them in consequence. With the douceur they 
g^ they will move off to the next bazaar to resume the 
frick. While such were the pursuits in the day, at nightfall 
they resorted to debauchery and low practices by hiring 
tibemselves out to a dissipated set of Moslems, who are 
in the habit of resorting to these people for the purpose, 
whilst they^ intoxicate themselves with a preparation termed 
majoon^ bl^g a confection of opium and a kind of drink 
termed bmOy a species of country beer manufactured frt>m 
raji, whi(m also contains bang; in addition to this th^ 
smoke bang. The Higras are met with in most of the towns 
of southern India, more especially where a large proportion 
of Mussulmans is found.’* 

In Vol. I, p. 265 et seq., we read some account of "the 
de^cation of basivis, who through their dedicatibn to a 
deit^ assume masculine privileges. There is one . goddess, 
Huhgamma, to whom are dedicated not only basivis^ but 
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also ni'm who are bom as eunuchs or are in some wa> 
malformed. They dress exactly as women and might easily 
be mistaken for women. Fawcett {Joum. Anth. Soc. Bomh., 
1890-1802, p. 848), writing in 1891, says that numbers of 
them may be seen at the goddess’ temple on the left bank 
of the Tungabhadra river, Raichur, in the Nizam’s territory. 
They carry on the head a circular basket, in the centre of 
which is a kind of kalisam, representing the goddess, and 
hung about it and in it are various feminine ornaments 
and toilet gear. 

Men who believe themselves temporarily or permanently 
impotent, as a form of vow assume female attire in the name 
of the goddess in the hope of restoration of virile power, and 
in many cases, as is only natural, this manifests itself sooner 
or later. • 


After reading the above account of Indian eunuchs the 
reader will at once be struck with the similarity to the Galli, 
the eunuch priests of Artemis of Ephesus and the Syrian 
Astarte of Hierapolis. 

They too attempted to make themselves as much like 
their g^dess as they could. The account given by Lucian 
{De Dea Syria, 50, 51) is very curious. 

“ On certain days,” says Lucian, " a multitude flocks 
into the temple, and the Galli in great numbers, sacred as 
they are, perform the ceremonies of the men and gash their 
arms and turn their backs to be lashed. Many bystanders 
play on the pipes the while many beat drums ; others sing 
divine and sacred songs. All this performance takes place 
outside the temple, and those engaged in the ceremony enter 
not into the temple. 

During these days they are made Galli. As the Galli 
sing and celebrate their orgies, frenzy falls on many of them, 
and many who had come as mere spectators afterwards are 
found to have committed the great act. I will narrate what 
♦•hey do. Any young man who has resolved on this action 
strips off his clothes, and with a loud shout bursts into the 
midst of the crowd, and picks up a sword from a number of 
swordc. which I suppose have been kept ready for many years 
for this purpose. He takes it and castrates himself and then 
runs wild through the city, bearing in his hands what he has 
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cut off. He casts it into any house at will, and frtm this 
house he receives women’s raiment and ornaments. Thus 
they act during their ceremonies of castration.” (See Strong 
and *Garstang’s *The Syrian Goddess, 1913, pp. 84-85, and 
Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. v, p. 269 et seq.) 

Louis Gray {op. cU., p. 582) gives the various theories as 
to the 'explanation of the self-mutilation of Attis, but con- 
siders that the only one which seems to fit the facts is that of 
Famell, CuU of the Greek States, vol. iii, p. 300 et seq . : 

Even the self-mutilation necessary for the attainment 
of the status of the eunuch-priest may have arisen from the 
ecstatic craving to assimilate oneself to the goddess and 
to charge oneself with her power, the female dress being 
therefore assumed to complete the transformation.” 

Although space will not permit my discussing the amazing 
history of Chinese and African eunuchs, I herewith append a 
bibliography on the subject which may be of use to those 
wishing to pursue it further. 

General . — [Ancillon, C.] Traite des Eurveaqaes, dans 
lequel on eceplique toutes Us diffSrentes sortes d'euneuques, etc., 
1707 ; P[ierre] P[ierrugues], Glossarium Eroticum Lingual 
Latina, Parisiis, 1826, under “ Eunuchus,” etc., pp. 198-201 ; 
” Outidanos ” fSir R. F. Burton] and “ Ncaniskos ” [L. S. 
Smithers], Priapeia, 1890, pp. 16, 54 ; R, F. Burton, 
Thousand Nights and a Night, vol. i, pp. 132n®, 288n® ; vol. ii, 
p. 50n® ; vol. v, p. 46nJ ; Supp., vol. i, pp. 70»‘, 71n, 72n ; 
E. B. Tylor, “ Eunuch,” Ency. Brit., vol. ix, p. 890 ; Have- 
lock Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex, vol. ii, pp. 827- 
828 ; vol. iii, pp. 9-10, 287-288 ; vol. v, pp. 188-184 ; 
vol. vi, pp. 612-614 ; Remondin<f, History of Circumcision, 
1891, pp. 82-104 ; Westermarck, Origin and Development of 
the Moral Ideas, vol. ii, pp. 408, 414, 488n® ; Frazer, Golden 
Bough, vol. i, p. 88 ; vol. ii, pp. 144-145 ; vol. v, pp. 206, 
269, 270w*, 278, 288 ; vol. vi, pp. 258, 272 ; vol. x, p. 480 ; 
H. H. Floss, Das Kind, Leipzig, 1884, vol. i, p. 840; 
vol, ii, p. 418 ; C. Rieger, Kastration in rechUicher,^ sociale^ 
•und vitaler Hinsicht, Jena, 1911 ; P. J. Mobius, Vber die 
Wirhungen der Kastration, Halle, 1908. « 

Clamcal.— Herodotus, iii, 48; viii, 105; Xenophon, 
Cyrop., VII, V, 60*65 ; Martial, iii, 24, 58, 81 ; vi, 2, 67 ; '3d, 
81 ; Juvenal, i, 22 ; vi, 365-366 ; Seneca, De Matiimonio, 
<ed. Hase, p. 429 ; Ammianus Marcellinus, XIV, vi, 17. 

Biblical. — Deut. xxiii,* 1; 2 Kings ix, 82; xx, i8; 
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Isaiah ivi, 8 ; xxxix, 7 ; Jerem. Ui, 25 ; xxix, 2 ; Dan. i, 8 ; 
Matt. xix».12 ; Acts viii, 27. 

Various.— Assyria.: Jensen, Zeitschnft fur Assyricli^, 
vol. xxiv, 1910, p. 109n^ ; Klauber, ** Assyx*. Beamtentum,’* 
Leipzig sem. Siudien, vol. v, 8, 1910, p. 117. Persia 
Bisson, De BegUt Persamm Prind^tu, ed. Lederlin, Strass- 
burg, 1710. E^ypt: Rawlinson, History of Ancient, Egypt^ 
1881, chap, xxii; A. von Kremer, AE&fpten, 1868, vol. ii, 
pp. 87-89; Quatrem^, Hist, des sultans mamlouks de 
VEgypte, Paris, 1887, vol. i, 2, p. 182. Rome : Gibbon, 
chaps, vii, xix, xxxii, xxxiii. China: Yule and Cordier, 
The Book of Ser Marco Polo, vol. ii, pp. 115-116 ; ditto, 
Cathay and the Way Thither^ vol. iv, p. 82 ; Dames, Book of 
Duarte Barbosa, vol. ii, p. 147 ; Stent, “ Chinese Eunuchs,** 
Joum. North China Branch’ Boy. As. Soc., N.S., xi, 1877, 
pp. 148-184 ; J. J. Matignon, Superstition, Crime, et Mishre 
en Chine, **Les Eunuques du Palais Imperial de P^kin,*’ 
1901; “Eunuchs of the Imperial Palace,*’ T‘u Shu Chi 
Ch*ing (The Chinese Encydopcedia), x, 121-140; Muslim: 
Muradja d’Ohsson, Tableau gin. de VEmpire othoman, 
Paris, 1820, iii, 802-804 ; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, 1889, 
vol. ii, p. 24. 
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SANSKRIT WORDS AND PROPER NAMES 

The N flUndH for ** note ** and the index number refen to the number of the note. If then 


ii no index number to 

** Abarnschika,” ejaculation 
of, 63 

Abbott, G. F., Mac^kmian 
Foik-Lore, 310, 310jt« 

Aben Gabirol, 59 
Abkamd, 148»^ 

Abhanan, 148a^ 

Abhimanyu, brother of 
Arjuna, 66 
Abk^a^t, 144i»i 
Abfi Kiirib, Governor of 
Hajar or fohrayn, 278 
Acacia ara/tica (babut), 323, 324 
Achelous and Hercules, 191 h^ 
Adhikasangaiuft, Queen, 263, 
264 

Adityaprabha, 274, 275 
Aelian, 116n 
JEno^., 250 

Africa, cross-roads in, 38 
Agni (God of Fire), 13, 228it* 
Agni^ikha, liakshasa named, 
222-231 
Ahalya, 126 

Jhavaniya, one of the five 
Vedic fires, ICOa^ 
Ahichchhatra, 29 
Abmediilmd, 161n^, 324 ; 

Pavayas in, 322 
Airavata, 170»* 

Ajara, King, 145, 146, 148, 149 
Al-Barraqa, white city of, 
260»i 

Al-Hira, *Amr ibn Hind, 
I^ing of, 278 

Al-Jazari, Kitab J'*i ma*rifai 
al^fdyal al^handasiya (* ' Book 
of the Knowledge of In- 
genious (^Contrivances ’*), 58 
Al-Mutaiammib, 277-279 
Absanuir (oZ-cAojitor), hair of 
which fly-whisks are made, 
84 a1 

Alaka (the city of Kuvera), 
148, 263, 163ni 

Alankaraprabha, 156-158. 163- 
165 


the n it refers to a note carried over 

Albertus Magnus, 56 
Alcmus, 127 
Alcmeues, 127 

Alexandria, Cosmas of, Topo* 
grapbia Chriitliaiui, 84n^, 85n 
Alexandria, virgin Lucia of 
Bologna or, 20n^ 

Allahiibad (IVayaga), 90»l*, 
97a* 

Alphonsus, Ducipiina Cleri- 
calut 11^^ 

Amaragupta, minister of 
Vikramasinha, 12 
Amarftvati, 66 

Amba and AmbalikA, grand- 
mothers of the Kurus and 
Paribus, 65 

Ambika (Durga, Parvati, 
Gaurf, etc.), 64, 130, 130ii> 
266, 2661)^ 

/•mmianus Marccllinus, 328 
Aiiioghasiddha, Tara, wife of 
the Buddha, 2n^ 
Amphidromia at Athens, 132 h 
A mphitryon, legend of, 127 
'Amr ibn Hind, King of al- 
Hira, 278 

Amrita (nectar), 176, 176«*, 
253a*, 298, 298a« 

Amritalatii, 171 

Anaiida, physician named, 

, 40, 41 

Ananda^mmayana, the **SAra- 
Kanda,” 201 

Aiiciilon, C., Trade dcjt 
Enneuyuex, dans /etjacl an 
ejrjdiyue iou1e» ies d^'(hrenie$ 
wrt&t d'cuncttyttvjt, 328 
Andromeda, Perseus and, 
268a* 

Anichclihasena, 264, 270-272, 
273 

Aniniddlia, story of Usha and, 
81-83 

AJika (a hook), 14a* 
Anonymous, Ophwlatrna^ 
142a* 


from a previous page. 

Antarvedi, 93 

Anteia and Belleroplion, 
story of, 277 
Antoninus l*ius. 287it^ 
Anuragapara, 184, 185, 186, 
188, 189, 193, 195-199 
Anvdr'^i-Suhmti, the, 126^ 
Apaxtandm Dharma Saxtra, 
the, 320 

Aphrodite, breasts cut ofi 
out of devotion to, 21»; a 
personification of the man- 
drake or love-apple, 153 
Apsaras, 36, 138 conceived 
by TArAdattn, 6 ; king falls 
in love with a, 25; MenakA, 
97, 98; Surabhidatta, 5-6 
Apftarascs, 5, 64 . 

Apuleiiis, (udden Axx, 226ii*, 
285a*, 3lln* 

Ardha-narisvara, form of Siva, 
163n« 

Argha or arghuft, an oblation 
called, 53, 53}tf, 98, 254, 
254a* 

Argonauts, the, 56 
Ariosto, OHando Finioxo, 
167n* 

Ariston, 126. 127 
Aristotle, Problcwata, 310a* 
Arjuna of the PAiidava race, 
66, 113, 228«* 

Ariiobins Orestes, Adrerxux 
_ GeufeXf 21a 
Arxi (small mirror), 

Artemis of Kphesiis. 327 
Arthalobha and his beautiful 
wife, story of, 28C-290 
AribaMxlnt, the, Kautilyg 
(trans. SliamnsAstry). 142a* 
Arundhatl, 7, 36 
Axaukita (*' without any 
scruple*’), 96a* 
Ashbjomsen, Norwegian 
tales 237 

AxheuMHfhu (formr.la in praise 
of righteousness), 307 
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A^ka, 142 a^ 

Ahka-tree^ 155 
AM (edge or knife), 319 
Astarte of Hierapolis, 327 
Astrabacus, 127 
Asiira lla^a, the, 81, 63 ; 
Mahisha, 186; Maya. 27, 
39. 40, 43, *65, 74, 87, 93^ 
138. 139. 282, 262a> 

Asiiras (usually enemies of 
the gods), 26, 40, 66, 82, 
120 ‘ 

Ajiviii5., the two, 253, 254, 
267-238, 272ai 

Atalanta and the golden 
apples of Hippoinenes, 

the, 30fti, 50tt\ 
142, 319, 321 
AthenuMiK, 82 h!*, 207*i^ 
Athens, the Aniphidroniia at, 
132n 

Attis, self-mutilation of, 328 
Australia, Ngarigo and Thed- 
dora tribes of S.K., 151 
Avanti, 11 

Avflxai/tya, one of the five 
Vedic fires, 16(>n' 
Aya<olekha, 219, 221, 233, 
234 

Bsbui (Avftda arabica), 32^, 
321 

Babylon, Zohak giant keeper 
of the caves of, 150 
Bacon, Roger, 56; invention 
of gunpowder by, 161»^ 
Badger, G. P., TraveU of 
Ludovico di Varthetm, 201, 
202 

Baganda, fear of ghosts 
among the, 38 
BahSr^-Danish, the, 126 
Bahrayn, 278 

Bal^ulmla, King. 282. 284, 
286, 289 

Bahuchanl, the goddess, 321 
BahttcharAji, the goddess, 
322-324 

Bakonga, sneezing eustoms 
among the, 313 
Bali, disease-transference in, 
38 

BAna, 12 

Ba^, tlie Asura, 81, 83 
Ban^amochinl the witch, 
194-195 

Bandhu, or cognate kindred, 

Bandhudatta and Somas- 
v&min, 190-195 


BandhOka, lips like the, 146 
Bantus, sneesing customs 
among the, 313 
BardwAn, 172/i^ 

[Barham] Jugofdsbif Legeudi^ 
iOifi 

Baring-Ciould, 218ii^ ; Curiams 
Myths of the Middle Ages, 
162 , 167n^ 187n^ 268iiM 
** Story Radicals,*’ Hender- 
son’s Folk-Ijire of the 
Northern Counties, 195n^ 
Barnes, T., ** Alchemy,” 

Hastings* Envy. UtL Eth., 
162a 

Barnett, L. U., Ejngraphia 
Jndica, 207«« 

Baroda forbids castration, 
GAikwar of, 323 
Barraqa, white city of al-, 

260 ii^ 

Bartseh. Sttgen^ Marchen und 
Gebrmwhe aus Meklenburg, 
4w^ 104n*, 131n® 133nS 
150, 187w», 231n>, 272ni 
Basile, Pentamerone (Burton’s 
trans.), 20ll^ 21n, 28n^, 
48ii^ I05n, 226tt^ 238, 239, 
272ni, 285«*, 292«* 

Basivis, wcinien dedicated to 
a deity, 326 

Bath-sheba, story of David 
and, 277 

Bebelius, Henricus, Eacdue, 
75 

Beccan and BHgit, 20n^ 

Bedia caste, 51n 
BediyA caste, 51n 
Bediyenl, tricks employed by 
the, 51» 

BehechrA. the goddess, 321, 
324. 325 

Behriiauer, W. F. A., Die 
Eiersig Federe oder Vfeisen 
Meistvr, 20»* 

Benares, Brahmadatta, King 
of. 304 

Benfey, 75 ; Orient und Occu 
dentf 2a^, 289t^, 70?!*, 76, 
115?)^, Ilk); Pa^hatantra, 
28n«, 62, 69fi'. 76, 115n». 
126 

Beria caste, 51 » 

Beriya caste, Din 
Bhadra river, philosopher's 
stone thrown into the. 
161n^ 162n 

BhadrarOpa, a witch, 196 
BhAgavata reformation, a 
history of the saints of 
the, iso 


BkMa^uUUo, NAbliAdAsa, 280 
BhAmA, wife of Krishna, 232 
BhandAri (barber eoste), lOOn^ 
Bbarata, race of, 66 
Bkdrwfda birds. 61 
BharvAdf in GujarAt, marriage 
rites among the, 37 
BhAt woman, Bahuchar^ the 
spirit of a martyred, 321 
BhavAni (DuigA, PArvatl, 
Gaurf, etc.), 263, 324 
BhavaAaimaii and the two 
witches, 193-195 
Bhcshajachandra, friend of 
Ajara, 246, 248 
Bhikkku, 321 

Bhil (one of a wild tribe), 
161 ni 

Bhishagratna trans. of the 
SuhdUs SamhUH, 51n 
Bh&ta (goblin), 306, 306fti 
Bihangama and Bihangami, 
the two immortal birds, 29fi 
Birlinger, Aus Sckwahen, 150, 
218 ni 

Bladd, J., Conies de Gascogne, 
106n 

Blakeborough, R., The Hand 
of Glory (ed. J. Fairfax- 
Blakeborough), 152 
Bloomfield, “On the Mrt of 
Fmtering Another’s Body,” 
Proc. Amer. Philos. 'Soc., 
83ni; “Art of Stealing 
in Hindu Fiction,” Amer. 
Joum. Phil,, 153; “The 
Character and Adventures 
of Mfiladeva,’* Proc. Amer. 
Philos. Soc., 207fi*; “On 
False Ascetics and Nuns,” 
Joum. Amer'. Orient. Soc., 
21ln^; Life and Stories of 
ParycanStha, 63, 280; Sacred 
Books of the East, 320 
Boccaccio, Decameron, AdaiJ, 
69n^, 118»i, 12G 
Bodhisatta, the, 304, 305 
Bodhisattva Anaddna, 
KshAnti jAtaka,” 20ii^ 
Bodhisattva (a future Enddha), 
262n* 

Bodhisattva, a (one whose 
essence is perfect know-> 
ledge), 252, 262fi> 
Boghas.K5i. 257 ^ 

Bohemia, disease - transfer 
ence in, 38 

Bohn’s edition of Herodotus. 
127 

Bohn’s edition of Theocritns, 
310 
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BdhtUngk and Both, DiV^- 

an, 195/i^ 

Do/a (country beer), 326 
Bokhm, fire custoirs among 
the Tijiks of, 131n> 
Bolling, G. M.. DUease and 
Medicine (Vedic),*’ Hast- 
ings' Enq/, lirL Eth,, D2/i 
Bolc^na or Alexandria, a 
virgin Lucia of, 20ii^ 

Bolte, J., and G. Polivka, 
AwmerhtHgen su Hen Kinder^ 
hhH IJiinsmHrcheu Her Bruder 
Grimm, 76, 105a, 188it, 204, 
227», 238, 272ai, 280 
Bolton, 11. C., Catahffue of 
Worh on AUihemjf and Ckem- 
utrv exhitnUd at the G roller 
Club, New York, 162a 
Boinpas, Folklore of the Sanlal 
Parganae, 76, 182 
Bor (zisj/phu9 jnjuba), 323 
Borelli, 56 
Don (spirit), 38 
Dor grunnient (Tibetan yak), 
84n>, 85a 

Botticher’s invention of 
Dresden porcelain, 161 
Bouchera, the goddess, 321 
Bouchet, P6re, Lellrex 6di/i- 
cantee, 201 
Brahma, 22 

Brahmadatla. 109; King of 
Benares, 304 ; a merchant's 
son, 29 32 
Brahnianavara, 157 
Brand, Popular AfUiouities, 
131a», 152 

Brewer, Dictiouartf of Phrase 
and Fable, 161 m ^ 

Brlhaspati, preceptor of the 
gods, 88, 88ie’‘ 

Brisard, Charles, UAlemue^ 
meat, 315 

Brisson, I)e Begio Persarum 
Prinripatu, 329 
Brockhaus text, 15»^ 43a^, 
25nV 83a9, 96a^ 155ni, 
159a» 107aS 184ai, 20Sn\ 
241ns, 24Gai 

Brown, George, Melancnans 
and Polgnedans, 314, 314-0^ 
Browne, Sir Thomas, Vulgar 
Errors, dOa', 167a* 

Buddha, 18, 19, 50aS 304; 
Amoghasiddha, TAra, wife 
of the, ka*; (bridegroom 
of Tarft), 2, 2a* ; a future 
{bodhisaUva), 252n* 
Buddhivo*'a, 209 


Burlingame, £. W., '^Tfae 
Act of Truth,” Joum. Hoy. 
As. Soe., 179, 182 
Burton, R. F., Nights, 56, 60, 
68a^ 76, 95n^ lOln, 105a, 
l]5ai, 118a^ 203, 227a. 
260ai *, 268aS 279, 308, 
d08a^, 328; ** Outidanos,” 
Priapeia, 328; translation 
of Basile's Penlamerone, 
20a^ 21fi, 28aS 48a^ 105i», 
226a*, 238, 239,272ii*,285a^ 
292ai; mt and fVisdom 
from West Africa, 313, 
313a* 

Busk, Sagas from the Far 
KaM, 48»>, ^5, 142m', 182, 
lOOn'. 204, 218»' 

Buxton, ** Some Navajo Folk- 
Tales,” Folk-Ijore, 268ai 

Cabancs, *‘Dieu vous b^nisse! 
— Origine d'un dicton,” 
Mtrurs inlimes du passi, 315 
Cahier, P., Characleristiipies 
des Saints, 20a^ 

Callaway, H., The Religious 
System of the Amazulu, 313, 
3‘l3a* 

(Campbell, Notes on the Spirit 
Basis of Belief ami Custom, 
37 

Campbell, Tales from the 
IVesi Highlands, 195a>, 205, 
231nS 237, 272ai 
Campbell Thompson, 319 ; 

Semitic Magic, 38 
C'amphor Islands, 260a^ 
Candelifera, the goddess, 
13la* 

('ftjM (ca|H>n), 319 
Carnoy, E., IMtdrOture Orale 
de la DicardiV, I05a, 311a* 
[Carpenter, G. H., “ Ichneu- 
mon”] Ency. Brit.., 115a^ 
C^istor ami Pollux, 258 
Castro (castrate), 319 
Catullus, Camtina, 311, 31 la* 
Ch&lisa (fortieth day), 323 
Chdmara {chowrie), 84n* 
Chandala ascetic. 10-1 1 ; 
caste, ]]6; TriAanku, the, 
26 

Chaiidainahasena, father of 
VasavadattA, 68, 87 
Chamlrakdnia (moonstone), 63, 
53n* 

Chandrmma, the moon -god, 
161 ni 

ChandraavAmin, 190 
Chandra Varma, 161n^ 


Chandravatl, 274, 275 
ChAran woman, Balmchartil 
the spirit of a ma«*tyred, 
321 

Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, 
221 ; Rime of Sir Topas, 

824I.® ; Stptire'j Tale, 40/^^ 
Chauvin, V., Bibliographie des 
Ouvrages Arabes, 4u^, 2hi, 
6SaS 76, 82a», }0ou, 927, 
167a*. iriwS 204, 227a. 
260a', 272a'; “Les Ob- 
stacles Magiques,” Remie 
des Trad. Pop., 238 
Chedi, the land of, 128 
Chelm, Uabbi Elijah of, 59 
Chenery, T., The Assemblies 
ofAMJariri, 278 
CheP, 

Chevalier A la Trappe, 
Fabliau, 82a* 

ChhatraiMti, a name of Devi, 
306 

Chilli, Shaikh. Folk-Tales of 
Hindustan, 272a' 

Chimta (iron pincers), 100a' 
Chirayus and his minister, 
story of King, 252-256 
Cliitari caste ([wiinters), 306 
ChitrakQta, 24, 257 
Chitralekha, 81-84 
Chidee (short jacket), 326 ' 
Chowrie, 84, 84a', 85a 
Chowry, 84a' 

Chullavagga, the, 321 
Chunval, Bahuchara vener- 
ated at, 322, 323 
ClniiMtoii, Book of Noodles, 
231a' ; Flowers fnm a 
Persiau Garden, 167a-'; A 
Group of Eastern Romances 
ami Stories, 118a' ; Popular 
Tales and Fictions, 56, 76, 
133a', 204, 227a, 238 
Cochin-China, disease-trans- 
ference in, 38 

Coe 1 bo, Cmtos Populares 
Portugueses, 30a', 48/**, 

191/1', 238, 272/*' 

Cole, J., ** Notes on the 
Wagogo of German East 
Africa,” Joum. Anth. Inst,, 
38 

Colebrooke, Essays, *''7, 
Conway. M. D., Mystic Trees 
and. Flowers, 154 
Coomaraswamy, A. K., 
Trea*^se of Al-Janari on 
Automata, 58 

Cordier, Yule and. The Book 
ofSer Marco Polo, 85a. 201, 
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Cordier and Yule — caniinued 
m, 307, 307ni, 329; Catkaj^ 
and (he Waa Tlulker, 57, 
aSn, 329 

Cosmas of Alexandria, Topo~ 
grapfua Christiana, 84n*, 85n 
Cosquin, E.. Cmies Popuimres 
de Lorraifuf, 76, 227n, 238 ; 
itindh Foiklorii/wes, 212n^, 
238; **La I^gende du 
Page de Sainte Jilisabeth/* 
itutl^s Folklorugues, 280 ; 
"Les Mongols et leur 
Pretendu Bole/’ £titdes 
Folklorit/ues, 204 
Cox, Mythology of the Aryan 
Natitm, 2Bn\ i72n^ 

Crane, llalian Popular Tales, 
76 

Crawley, A. E., “Chastity,” 
Hastings’ Eacy. Pel. Kth., 
172)f*; [“Magical Circle”] 
Hastings’ Aary. lleL Eth,, 
203 

Creighton, Fncy, BibL, 38 
Crooke, W.,* “Burial of 
Suicides at Cross-roads,” 
Folk-lMTc, 37 ; “ Charms 
and Amulets (Indian),” 
Hastings* Envy, ReL EtL, 
37 ; “ King Midas and his 
Ass’s Ears,” Folk-Lore, 
188a ; Popular Helium and 
Foik-ljore ofXftrthem Lidia, 
37, 40«2, 121w*. 142«^ 151, 
152, mn\ 185a», 218a', 
247ai, 263^8, 272ai, 306a*; 
“Some Notes on Homeric 
Folk-Lore,” Folk-Lore, 204, 
208ai, 227n, 258; 'JVihes 
and Castes of the Xorth- 
fVestem Provinces and Oiidh, 
lOln, 325 

Crores of gold, 298 
Ctesibius, 56 

Cunningham, General, 90n^ ; 
Ancient Geograplw of India, 
172 h\ 184?? 

Cutch, Pavayas in, 322 

Daedalus, the Greek archi- 
tect, 56 

Daityas, enemies of the gods, 

Dakshi^, one of the five 
Vedic fires, 160a' 
DamayantI, 225n* 

Dames, M. Long^orth, 

“ Baiochi Tales,” Folk- 
Ijore, 182; The Book of 
Drurte Barbosa, 329 


D&na (** giving” and “cut- 
ting”), 169a'. 214a' 
DanUida worms, 61n 
Darhha grass, 263 
Dasa (tenth day), 323 
Dasent, Tales from the Fjeld, 
76 ; Popular Tales from the 
Norse, 104n', 206 
David, King, 172n, ^1, 277 
Day, L, B., Folk-Tales of 
Bengal, 29a, 62, 280 
Delhi, 90a' 

Delpliinius (form of Apollo), 
258 

Demaratus, 126 
Devadasa, 7, 8 
Devajnunin, 73, 79 
Devaprabha, 177, 178 
Devasena, 44, 53, 54 
Devasena and UnmadinI, 
stoiy of, 111-112 
Devi (Durga, Parvaii, Gauri, 
etc.), 306, 321 

DhanaphlUa (wealth - pre- 
served), 44, 44n® 
Dhanapara, Queen, 254 
Dharmadatta and his wife 
NAga4if, stoiy of, 7-8. 

Dhol or dhole (small drum), 
324, 326 

Dhfimapara, 223, 228 
Dhuma4ikha, brother of 
Agni4ikha, 227, 228, 231 
Dinars, 119, 120 
Diodorus, 116?i 
Dioscuri, the, 272fi' 

Dirghiiyus (“long life”), 306 
DivyavadSna, the, 180 
Doiiada motif, 60 
Domba, 21 In' 

Ihunerkeil aussehendes Week* 
srug, Ein wie ein {Alavqfra), 
158tt' 

Doutt^*, K., Magic et Religion 
dans V A friifue du Sard, 202 
Doxon, A., Contes Albanais, 
204 

Draupadi, 26n' 

Dridhavarman, King, 97, 98, 
102, 104 

Drona, Kripl, wife of, 97 
Dubois, Hindu Manners, 
Customs and Ceremonies, 
306, 306n4 

Dunlop, History of Fiction 
(Liebreeht’s trans.), 82n^, 
285n' 

Duppy (a Jamaican spirit), 202 
Durg& (ParvatX, Gauri, etc.), 
2&I', 186, 263, 264, 266n', 
267, 268, 269, 271 


DuigtonMAd text, Ifin*, Un*. 
b&f, 5Q?i', 81n', 83ii44 
94ii', 96»i», 146^, 159f^, 
208fi', 225fA, 241fi^, 244ii^, 
246n', 29891' 

Dmva grass, 264n' 

Durvftsas and *JCuntI, 8, Bn^, 
23 

DOsha^a and Khan, race of, 
49, 4991' 

Dnshyanta, 98, 124 
DvAravatl, 82, 83 
Dyaus, the Sky Father or 
Heaven, 257 

Dyce, A., Glossary to Shake- 
speare’s Works, 154 
Dyer, T. F. Thiselton-, Folk- 
Lore of Plants, 164 

Ebden, H., “A Few Notes, 
with reference to * The 
Eunuchs’ to be found in 
the large Households of 
the State of Bajpootana,” 
The Indian Annals of Medi^ 
Science, 326 

Egypt, ichneumon venerated 
in ancient, 1159i', llfin 
Elisha and the dead child, 
308w» * 

Ellis, Havelock, Studies in the 
Psychology of Sen, 328' 
Ellis, Metrical Romances, 2729i' 
El worthy, Homs of Honour, 
188u 

England, disease -transfer- 

ence in, 38 

Englebelmer (Somme), 311, 
312 

Enthoven, B. £., Folk-Ijrreof 
Bombay, 315; Tribes and 
Castes of Bornbay, 322 
Ephesus, Artemis of, 327 
Epibaterius, 258 
h'rythrebolus, 171n' 

Kvvouxos (eunuch), 319 
Euphrates, 278 • 

Euryalus (form of Apollo), 


Fairfax-Blakeboron jh, J., ed. 
of R. Blakeborough’s The 
HandofGlory,m 
Fame]], CuU of the Greek 
States, 328 

Fassel, Rabbi H. B., Neun 
Derusch ForMgc, 59 
F&tad& class of eunuchs, 321 
Fausbdll ed. of the Jhtaias, 
4fi^,292n' 
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Fawcett [“Baiivit: Women 
who thmnghOedioationto 
a Deify anume Masculine 
Frivileges'*], i/bum. Anik, 
Soc. 

Femaon, J., Biblioiheca 
Oumka, 163 % 

Femad, G., RdaHam ie 
^ Tetter 

grapm^eer Areber, 260ii^ 
Fyians, aneeaing customs 
among the, 314 
Flejder, 06 

Flocence, plague of, 311 
Fontaine, La, FMer de la 
Foaiamet 250; Le Petite 
DuMe de Papefigidere,S3n * ; 
La Fie d^Enpele Pkryg^^ 
200 

Forbes, JRSr Mdld (ed. H. G. 

Bawlinson), 8^^ 332 
Fonlet, L., *‘Le Roman de 

tEeoU dee Hooter Etader^ 
31a 

Fiaaer, J. G., timns.of Amdlo^ 
dome, 258; The in 

ImmoriedUff^ 314, 314fi* ; 
Folk-lme of the Old Tetia- 
meot, 153; Golden Bough, 
38, 142A^ 101, 103, m 
31\ 314a«, 328; «« Indo- 
nesians,** Hastings^ Emg. 
ReL Eik., 313, 3139i» 

Frere, Old Deccan Degs, 28n^, 
63r,63,238 

Fresnqy, Lenglet du, HUtoire 
delaPhilorophieHermiiique, 
182a 

Freytag, G., Arabum JRm- 
oer6ia, 279 


Gaal, Mdrchen der Magoaren, 
48»|i, 167n>, 226n« ^ 
Gamr-JiUaka, the, 304, 304 a^ 
GSwwftr of Baroda forbids 


castration, 323 

Galli, eunuch-priests, 327,328 
Galina, daughter of, 21n 
Gandhua, 1^^ 

Gandharva, 170, 177, 178, 

212 

Gandhana fona of marriage, 
60, 82, 121, 124, 146, m, 
269 


Gandhanras, 139 
Ganeda (son of Siva and 
Pirvatl), 106, lOOi^, 228, 


Ganges river, 10, 11, 22, 

220, 211 


Gofika (mN^titate), 207n* 
GafiiA, &1 

Garhmaka, one of the Ove 
Vemc fires, 160 a^ 

Garatang, Strong and, The 
Syrian Godderr, 328 
Garuda bird, 06, 67, 170, 210 
Gaster, Dr, 09; Eaempla of 
the Rabhir, 63, 118ai, 172ii, 
251 

Gauri (Durgfi, PSrvatT, etc.), 
81, 82, 147, 100, 157, 163, 
163ni. 164, 165, 166, 183, 
263 

Gautama, 97, 126 
Gautama Dharma tSdrtra, the, 
320 

Geber’s researches on the 
properties of acids, 161n^ 
Gellius, AuL, Nocter Attieie, 
66 

Gerarde, Herbal, 154 
Gennany, fear of the night- 
hag in, 131n* 

Ghassan, 278 

Gibb, £. J. W., The HirUny of 
ike Forty Fedrr, 20a^, 204 
Gibbon, DecUne and Fall of 
the Raman Emmre, 329 
Giles, Strange &arier from a 
Chinere Studio, 191n^ 

Gill, W. W., Myihr and Songs 
from the South Poc^, 314, 
314n» 

Gladwin, Ptrnan Moonshee, 
118 aI 

Glauber, Dr, lOln* 

Godabole, N. B., **The Story 
of ChandranSsya,** Ind, 
Ant., 280 
Goethe, 40a* 

Gokarna, 108 

Golem (something rolled to- 
other, a lump), 09; of 
ewish legend, the, 59 
Gomme, Lawrence, ** Mutila- 
tions,** Hastings* Ency. ReL 
Eth., 2ln 

Gomukha, son of Ifyaka, 136, 
137, 140-142, 144, 140, 155, 
156, 167, 169, 183, 200, 
200-262,270, 281,280,290, 
293, 295, 297-299 
Gomukha (**ox-fisce**), 240 a^ 
Gonds, unfiivoarable omens 
among the, 86 a^ 
Gonsenbach, Sicilianitche 
mavhen, 76, lOfn^, 124 aS 
187ii^, 211a*, 218ii^, 882ii*, 
226a* 826a*. 230a^, 836, 
209ii^,878a* 


Goonetilleke, W. [^'Sinhalese 
Folk-Lore’*], The Oitmial- 
w<,76 

Gotrma (Gentile), 46n* 

Gonu, Baring-. See Baring- 
Gould 

Grayi Louis Hi, *' Eunuch,” 
Hastings’ £ncy. Rel. EtL, 
319, 320, 328 ^ 

Green, Modem Arabic StdHer, 
76 

Grierson, G. A., ‘‘Glcvuiiim 
from the Bhakta-Msla, * 
Joum. Roy, As, Soe., 280; 
''The Waterof Life,” Folk- 
Lore, 253a* ; Stein and, 
Hatun^s Tales, 280 
Grimm, Irisehe Mdrchen, 30n*, 
188n; Kinder-vnd Hans- 
mdrchen, 28a*, 76, 104n*. 
187n*, 188n, 189a*. 226n*, 
227n, 231n*, 237, 272n*; 
Teutank Mythology, 311n* 
Grohmann, Sagen aus Bohmen, 
133n* 

Grose, Francis, Provincial 
Glossary, vntk q Collection 
of Local Proverbs and Popu* 
iar Superstitions, 100 
Grdssler, Sagen aus der Graf* 
schaft Mansfeld, 227n 
Growse, F. S., 90a*; Mathurd: 

A District Memoir, HSTa* 
Grundtvig, Ddnische Folks* 
mdrchen, 205 

Guatemala, disease-transfer- 
ence in, 38 

Gubematis, De, Zoological 
M^hology, 92n, 104n*, 

lOTn», 272n* 

Gfidhasena, King, 28 
Guest, Lady Charlotte, " The 
Mabinogion,” Uyfr Coch 0 
Hergest,m 
GuhyakI (yakshini), 189 
Gujar&t, eunuchs in, 321, 325; 
marriage rites among the 
Bharv&s of, 37 ; wueesing 
superstitions in, 307 
GufM (string and virtue), In*, 
240a* 

Guqas, the six measures of 
security, 143, 143n* 
Gopavara, Queen,- ^18*221, 
232-234 

Gynmopwdim, the, 126 


i, Helden-Sagen, 130a*, 
I&Oa*, 191a*,2^*.2S3a*, 
268a* 
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Hahn, GriecAitcke u. Ji6anet- 
iscke M&rc/ten, 204 
Hajar, 278 

Hajjam (tNurber caete), lOOn^ 
Hale Wortham, Rev. B., 
Metrical Version of the 
Story of Hari4arr.an,” 
Jmrn, Itot/. As. Soc., 77-80' 
Halibut'lon, R. G., I^ew 
lilaienals for ike Histary of 
Man, 315* 

Halliday, W. R., '^l^he Force 
of Initiative in Magical 
Conflict,’* Folk Lore, 204; 
Greek Divinaium, 303, 303h^ 
Hamilton, Journey through 
Mysore, Canara \md Mala* 
bar, 201 

Hammer- Purgstall, JJieralur* 
geschickte der Araber, 278 
Hari (Vishnu), 176, 210 
Haripriya (blockh^), 70fi* 
Hariiarman (blockhead), 70n> 
Hariiarman, the Brahman, 
70-73, 75-80 
Harisinha, King, 144 
Hari4kha, son of Rumanvat, 
136, 218, 235, 242 
HarkanJa, the, 9a' 

Harris, Duisonary of the 
Natural History of the Bkle, 
154 

Harris, J. Rendel, Ascent oj' 
Olympus, 153; **The Origin 
of' the Cult of Aphrodite,” 
Bull. John Bylands lAbrary, 
153 

Harahagupta, 172, 173 
Hartland, K. S., Legend of 
Perseus, 204, 227n, 263 a< 
Hastings* Encycloptedia of 
BeHgkm and" Ethics, 21 n, 
37, 52a, 152, 162n, 170a^ 
172a^ 188a, 203, 253a, 
313as, 314, 319, 320, 328 
Haughton, H. L., Sp^ and 
Folk-Lore in the HinUihwa, 
182 

Hausas, sneezing customs 
among the, 312 
Havelo^ Ellis, Studies in the 
PsytMogy of Sex, 328 
Heliodorus, MUuopka, 112ai 
Helmon^ Van, researches on 
the nature of gas, 161n* 
Heroachandra, PariEshlapar* 
iwa (ed. Hertel), 180, 
207n* 

Hemaprabha, King, 156, 159, 
163, 164, 166.168, 294 
Hemipura, !t97 


Henderson, Folk-ljore of the 
Northern Counties, 160, i95a' 
Henricus Bebelius, Facetiar, 75 
Hephaistos, tripods, bellows 
and golden handmaids of, 
56 

Heracleopolis, centre of the 
worship of the ichneumon, 
116n 

Heracles and Iphiclus, 127, 
272ai 

Hermes, the flying sandals of, 
7>6 

Hero of Alexandria, Auto* 
nuttopaietktt, 56, 57 ; Catop* 
trka, 66, 57; Pneumaiica, 
66,57 

Herodotus, 116n, 126, 127, 
171a', mn\ 328 
Herpestes ichneuftum (ichneu- 
mon), 115n', 116n 
Herpestes mungo (mongoose), 
llda', 116a 

Hertel, J., **Die Erziihlung 
vom Kaufmann Campaka,” 
Xeit. d.d. morg. Gesell., and 
/adtjeAeErzdAicr,280; trans. 
of Hemachandra’s ParUis* 
hlaparean, 180, 207a*; 

** Ueber die Suvabaliut- 
tarikatha,” Festschrift fur 
Ernst fVindisch, 62, 180 
Hetaerm (prostitutes), 207n* 
Hewat, M. L. [** Bantu Folk- 
Lore”!, Fo/jt-W.313,313a* 
Hierapolis, Astarte of, 327 
Hilda, eunuch class, 321, 324, 
325 

Hijra, eunuch class, 321 
Himalayas, 33, 97 a', 184, 189, 
196, 274, 276 
Himavat, 156 

Hippomenes, the golden 
apples of, 238 
Hilt, Indo^rmanen, 319 
Hitopadesa, the, 2^' 

Holi festival, 37 
Homa-UijS (sacriflcial grain), 
148a* 

Homer, Iliad, 229n', 277; 
Odussiy, 136n'. 208n', 225a*, 
310, 310a* 

Howitt, A. W., Natisfe Tribes 
of SouUirEast AuslraUa, 151 
HOghli river, 172a' 
Huligamma^the goddess, 326, 
327 

Hunt, M., Griwufs Household 
Tales, 76, 104f^, 106n 
Hurgronje, C. Snouck.HeHn, 

m 


Hutton, J. H., “Folk-Tales 
of the AngAml Nagas of 
Assam,” Folk-Lore, 105a 
Hydaspes river (Vftasti or 
Jlielum), 2, 2a' 

latromantis (f'^rm of Apollo), 
258 

Icarus, son of Daedalus, 56 
IdhloM (lamies), 313 
Ikshumati, 97 
Ikshuvati river, 29 
Imra-al-^ais, 277 
Incubones or treasure-guaidiiig 
spirits, 133a' 

India, diamond kingdom of 
Central, 62, 63 
Indivarasena, 264, 267-270, 
272-274 

Indra, the king of the gods, 
6, 6, 11a*, 24, 40, 42, 66, 
88, 126, 17(hi*, 228a*. 241, 
242a', 253, 254 
Indradatta, story of King, 
128-129 

Indus river, 142a' 

Iphiclus, Heracles and, 127, 
272a' 

IrAvati, 263, 273 
Inibriani, Noveliaja MUmese, 
76 

Isbtar, Bal^lonian wc^ship 
of, 253a' 

Ityaka, 136, 240 

Jarir, son of ’Abd al-Masih 
(Mutalammis), 277 
Jarrett, A*in-i-Akbari, 162a 
Jason and Medea, stoiT of, 
238 

JtUakas, the, 60, 179, 250, 
304ni, 306 

JatarSpS (** having aasomed 
a form 148a* 

Java, buiglar’s cnstom in, 151 
Jensen, Zeitsckrift fur Asmpio- 
lo^, 319, 32d 
Jeto, the first PavayA, 322 
Jhelum river (Hydaspes or 
VitastA), 2, 2a' 

JihvA, maid called, 72, 72a* 

73 

Jihnd (tongue), 72, 72a*, 73 
Jtvadatta, 175 
Jivahara, 254, 256 
Jivaka KomArabhachcha, the 
Buddhist physician, 60a* 
Jhdnasmna (<<thw knowing 
one,” “the astrologer”), 
72a* 

Joab, 277 
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Jolly, J., " DiseAse and 

M^ioine (Hindu)," Hast- 
ings’ £iicf/. HeL Eih,y 59n 
Joseph, 153 

Joseplitts, ITorf of ike Jem, 
154 

Jiilg, B.,KaiH ’ikucke MSnAett, 
m; DieMarekendeifSiddAi- 
Kiir, 56, 62, 63, 75, 204; 
MongoUicke MUrchen, 182 
Juven^ on eunuchs, 328 

^bQs, brother of 'Amr ibn 
Hind. 278 

Kadall^bha, story of, 97- 
102, 103-106 

Kaden, Unier dee Oliueii- 
bSumeu, 48»^ ]87fi>, 2lSn\ 
238 

Kak-Guttr, the, 50ii 
Kailisa, 11, 296 
Kaindle, R. F., **Zauber- 
glanbe bei den Rutenen," 
Giobue, 151 

Kola (accomplishment, and a 
sixteenth of the moon’s 
diameter), 140, 140ft>, 

164ii^ 

Kala-ka-serai, 90ii' 

KXlaVOta mountain, 65 
KilakA^ poison, 176, 176a' 
Kili'iisa, f^ikramorvasi, 25ft*, 

sin' 

KatUa and Dimna, 126 
Kalinga, land of, 170 
Kalinga^tta, King, 2, 3, 5, 
6. 8, 11. 17, 18, 23, £7, 41, 
42, 64, 87, 90 

Kalinga8en&, daughter of 
KalingadatU,18,27, 28, 32, 
34-36, 39-43, 55, 58, 64-66, 
68, 74, 81, 84-93, 96, 106- 
108^ 113-114, 120-125, 128- 
133, 135-140, 145-148 
Kallas, O., *‘Achtxig MiLr- 
chen der Ljuteiner Esten,” 
Verkandhumn d. GeMrlen 
Edmackem GeaeUtckaJH, 34n 
Kalna, 172fti 

Kalpa (measure of time), 138, 
147 

Kftma, the God of Love, 26, 
27, 64, 97, 133 
Kamalivati, 83ii' 

Kambuvmtl, 274 
Kinchanairinga, 156, 167 
Kiaehl, 288, 286 

(eoBLb), lOOn' 

Kanva, the hennitage of, 
130 

Kapek, Karel, 59 


K&r (chamed circle of Hindu 
astrologers), 201 
Kara (hand and proboscis), 
2Ua' 

Karfiand Kofi (ring, bracelet), 

201 

Hard (prison), 201 
Kambhaka, 13 

Kdrpa(ika [dependent of a 
king], 207ii' 

KarpUraka, King, 260, 291, 
2k, 299,300 

Karparssambfaava (camphor- 
produced), 260, 260it>, 261, 
290, 291, 294, 300 
Karpurika, daughter of Kar- 
pumka, 259-262, 275, 281, 
285, 291, 293-296, 298- 
300 

Karaka (scratch, furrow, or 
trench), 201 
Kartika, 147 
K^ttik (November),, 37 
Kirttik^a, son of Siva and 
Parvati, 284 
Ka4erudvipa, 181 
Kashmir, 142nS 220 
Kasi, 301 
Ka4yapa, 25, 27 
K&i (to surround), 201 
Ka^a (a sone), ^1 
Kaikakom, the, Tawney, 60, 
61. 6i 207n*, 279 
KaUidrnpe, Sin' 

Kaik& Saril SSgam, the, Soroa- 
deva, 33i^, 268ni, 280 
Kathi&w&r, Pavayas in, 322 
Kauravas, 66 

Kauiiamtd, 66, 67, 86, 90»i, 
96. 107, 149, 155, 166, 
296, 297 

Kaurilya, Aftha0atra (trans. 

Sharoasastiy), 142n* 
KavyftlankM, Queen, 263- 
266 

Keightlcy, TiUea of Popuhr 
FtcfHMf, 204 

[Keller] llamaaa dea Sent 
Sagea,B^^ 

Kennedy, Fkeaide 3SCcfrier, 76 
K hadgadanshtra, 269-272, 275 
Khan, palace of the Great, 
67 

Khindeah, Pavayis in, 322 
KkomAadi^Siokm, the, 20it' 
Khara and DOsluuna, face of, 
49, 49n' 

KkarapaUn^SUdut, the, 60 
Kksn (thiee budiels), 226, 

226ii' 

Xhasna daas of enmichB, 381 


Khoja class of eunnehs* 381. 
325-326 

Kipling, Pikki - Tikki - Tm, 

UDti' 

Kirtisena, story of, 44-64 
Klauber, **A8syr. Beamten- 
tum,’* I^ndkgeraem.Stadiea, 
329 

Knebel, J., *‘Amulcttcs 
javanaises," Tijdaeiri ft 
voor ladiiche Taat^Lamd em 
VoUtenkumde, 151 t 
Knott, J., ** Origin of the 
Custom of Salutation after 
Sneering/’ Si Ijouu Medkal 
Review, 315 

Kohler, Dr, 187n* ; Orieri and 
OceuUnt, 237, 272ii' 
Kopp, Hemajan,DieAlckemie 
Ml iilterer and neaerer KeU, 
lCI2n 

Koamo (strike), 319 
Kormpa contest, 38 
Korkus. unfavourable omens 
among the, 86 n* 

Kosai river, ]72n' 

Kfriala, 7 

Kouni (Kao^mbi), 90n' 
Kremer, A. von, JEgupten, 
329 

Kripf, wife of Drona, 97 
Kfidt (to draw), 201 
Krishna. 22^*, 232 
Knshnaji.lfafon-mdAf, 86n' 
Krita, King, 19 
Krodhavaiman, 176 
** Kshanti jAtaka,*’ RodhiaaUva 
Avadana, 20n' 
Kshemankara, Prince, 180 
Kahetra (holy held, or sacred 
spot), 220, 220ii' 

Kuhn, Weatjaliacke Marcken, 
132ii, 152, 187fi*, 227n 
Kundina, 9 ^ 

KantI, 8, 8ii', 23 
Kuntibhoja, 23 
Kurukshetra, 228ii* 

Karos, 65 
Kuda gnus, 98 

Kuvera, the God of Wealth, 
40,211 


La Fontaine. Sec* ^^'uitaine, 

Ia 

Lakshmana, 201 
Lakshmi, Goddess of Pros- 
perity, 167, 260, 300 
Lonum ('*May yon live!”), 
313 

Laliya, I61ii' 
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Lambert^ L., “CSnteef FofNi- 
Itfires da Lanj^aedoc,” 

.RtPUC ifitfltfBMSy rfAlIMflMtfff 

Sin 


Jjme, Mmmm and Cadoma 



Lju»C» Lcsaf and Mjefs, tnna. 

afHomer'8JiM,a77 
larnkUagm^ one of the three 
fifet, ]60i|i 
Lavinirm, 187ii^ 

Leaf and Mjcn, Laiur, timns. 

of Homer’s /iliad,^7 
Leber, CoUecdomdas mdditana 
DuwftadcMw, 309as 
I^e, A« C«, X^sssMsma, 
iU Smavaa and Anakmneat 
44ii^ 118a^ 127 
Lconaido da Vinci, 06 
Lentychides, 126 
Levant, laamliake a native 
of the, 163 

Ldvdqae, MMea at Lemdaa 
da rinda at da la Pena, 

Udd^TiW 

Lidsbaraki, Gaaddddan and 
Liader am dan nauaroh 
wddachan Handaeknjtan am 
JMm, 76, 280 

Liebrecht, «*Es8ay on the 
Seofces of Barlaam and 
JoMphat,” Zmr PoUakmda, 
20a’; tians. of Onnlop’s 
Hidofy of Fkdom, 8&*, 
266a’ ; Zmr Volkaldmda, 
4Aai, ISla^, 187n« 210f^, 
226f^, 231a’ 

htaoafra (am wia am Daamer^ 
km amadkanda a Warkaang), 
108, 168a’ 

liMjfa of Siva, Mahikala a 
Anoas, 183, 183n’, 184 
Lohanagara, 15 
London, Plague of, 311 
Low, BSISgkdt Dutrkt Gazek- 
tear, IDln’ 

L6w, the Babid, 60 
Locia of Bologna or Alex- 
andria, the viigin, 20a’ 
Ldoefan, Da Daa Sdria, 167a*, 
327, 328; Hamelbmia, 82a*; 
PMtr^ .^adat, 40a* 

Locilio, the v^ow's foolish 
son, 76 

LyaU, C. J., rfoafiatfoaf o/ 
dacwai Araik Peatj, 278 
Lyeems, Kiag of fii^lon, 
280 

Ly]rji,277 


Macealheb, J. A., “ Ansteri- 
tles,” HasUngs’ jUmy, ffel. 
m., 21a; Odldkood of 
Fktkm, 204, 227a, 23&. 
263a’; «<Hand,” HoBtings’ 
Baay. ReL EUL, 152a ; 
*‘Homs," Hastings’ Enen, 
Eel. FJk., 188a; ‘*Nose7’ 
Hastings’ Enat. RaL Eik,, 
314, 314ii« 

Maclean, “Chastity,” Hast- 
ings’ face. RaL Eik., 172a* 
Madanadanshtrm, 260-271,275 
Madanamate, 207, 208, 200, 
211, 212, 214-217 

1-164 

Madanamaneholcft^ daughter 
of Kalingasena, 135, 140, 
144. 146, 146, 147, 140, 
166, 168. 204, 208, 300 
Madanavill, Qoeen, 61 
MadanavcgSt King of the 
Vidyidhaims, 64, 65, 121- 
125, lOO'iaO, 146 
Midhava. 7 
Madhyad*^ 07, 07a’ 
Madbyantika, 142n’ 
Madva.280 
MagMiha,44 
Manus, Albertos, 56 
MakMOmta, the, 110a’, 181, 

182, 247a’, 250, 258, 320, 
321 

Mahikala (an epi^et, and a 
finious Saga of niva), 11a’, 

183, 183a", 184 
MMdggm, the, 321 
MakSvattm AaadSna, the, 20a’, 

244a’ 

Mahisba, the Asurs, 186 
Mainika, the mountain, lla* 
Mmcon (a oonfection of 
o|ditm), 3^ 

Major, R. H., India m ike 
Fijiaenik Cehimry, 201 
Malay Peninsula, fire customs 
in the, 131a* 

Malaya mountkin, 155, 178 
Malcolm, Sir J., Skatekaa of 
Penia, 76 

Minapart, 286, 287, 280, 

200 

Minasi lake, 163 
Miaasavcga, 146 
Mag4oM, or debtor’s drele, 
201,202 

Ma^dip’d’il’cb^r bdiy field 
named, 220 

Mandaim,theQiaming moun- 
tein, 83, 83a* 


Jlfoadinixr, breastshke dosteiv 
of, 146 

Momom (idUosJu^, 313 
Mangala(barlK.r caste), lOOa’, 
101a 

Mankanaka (the hermit), 07, 
08^ 105 

Manira (the power of good 
counsel), 137a’ 

ManhraM, 201 
Mann, lOOa’, 320 
Mapes, Gualtems, Engte 
Oirialmm, 210a* 

[Maigaret of Navane], Hap- 
lamenm, 126 

Margoliouth, Prof. D. S., 179 
Martial, 328 

Martin, Wadem Jdanda, 131n* 
Mambh&ti, son of Yaugan- 
dhariyana, 136, 217, 218, 
340-2£3. 262, 258, 261, 298 
Masalcbi (torch-bearer), lOOn’ 
Masnn, or ashes from a pyre, 
151 

Maspero, Popular Storiaa of 
Ancieni Egypt, 203, 238, 
250,268a’ 

Mad elephant, 175; ichor 
from the temples of a 
(dkm), 2i4n’ , 

Masncdo, NooelUno (Waters’ 
trans.), 287a’ 

Masfidl, 84n’ 

Mitali, charicdeer of Indra, 67 
Mathnri, 133, 174, 190, 191 
Matignon, J. J., SaperddMum, 
CfiiMa, at kRaka an Ckina, 
320 

Mitridatti, 112, 120 
Maya, the Asura, 27, 39, 40, 
43, 65, 74, 87. 93, 138, 139, 
282,28211* 

Miyivati, a science called, 

m 

Means-Lawrence, R., Tke 
Magieof tke Horaeekoa, 300n’ 
Medea, magic car of, 56 
Medusa, Pegasus sprung from 
the headless trunk of, 56 
Menaka, the nymph, 6, 25, 
26. 97, 98. 130 

Menelans,8neesing legend of, 
310 

Mem, the mountain, 26, 267, 
281, 296 

Mesopotamia considered first 
hom of castration, 320 
Mestra’s traLiformation, 
Ifiln’ 

Mexico, hand superstition in, 
151 
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Mmr, Knno, ed« of OU Iritk 
Treatue m ike law of 
Adtamum^ 21fi 
MhAli (barber caste), lOOn* 
Mijatovic, Serhum FM-ian, 

m 

MidodapMA^ uhe, 320, 321 
Milton, Paradite Lnrf, ISli^ 
Minerva and Prometheus, 300 
Minos, King, 56 
Minotaur, the, 56 
Mitim, B. R., “The Gypsies 
of Bengal,” Memotrs read 
before ike AM. Soe. Ldn., 
51n 

Mitra, 11. L., Aceoaai of ike 
Buddkiei LUeratmre of 
Nepal, 20iiM SanekrU 
JMeratare of Nepal, 244n' 
Mitra, S. C. n^Bihari TalesH, 
Joura. Am. Soe, Bomb., 250 
MIechchlias (^rbarians, non- 
Aryans), ^ 

MObins, P. J., f/efter dk 
fVirlamgea der KadreUim, 
328 


Modigliani. £., Un viaggio a 
Nias, 3U, 314fi» 
Mohammed, 306 
Moira;, the three, 28n^ 
Moksha, the . soul’s release 
froiii further transmigra- 
tion, in* 

Mokshad&, a female hermit, 
199 

Moli^re, AmpkUryon, 127 
Momiai, charm named, 152 
Monicr Williams, 2fi* 
Montaiglon, Fabliaaa, 76 
Morin, Henri, “Sur les 
Souhaits en favour de ceux 

? ui etemuent,” Mesi. de 
Acad, des Ins., 309n* 
Morlini, NooeUm fabake cf 
comedue, 76 

Mfickck kaka ti ka , or Ciw Cart, 
the, 202, 207a* 

MrigSvati, mother of the 
King -f Vatsa, 67, 68 
Mukhannas, class of eunuchs, 
321 

Mukhopidhyiya, Syama 
Charana, Iwii^ 

Muktapura, 274, 275 
MuktAsena, 274, 275 


Muradja d’Ohsson, Tabkam 
de fFmmre oikoman, 
29 


Muravara, a IVinishka named, 

185 

Mutalanuris, al-, 277-279 


Myers, Lang, Leaf and, trana. 
of Homer’s IHmi, 277 


NabhSdftsa, Bkakla-mhla, 280 
Nadakuvara, son of Kuvera, 
40, 87, 138 

NkgflbaUi {Vrasia Lego- 
^ioides), 120, 120ni 
NSgirjoita, 252-256 
KAga^arman, 159, 161 
NAgaAri, 7, 8 

NAi^vana (grove of snakes), 
garden called, 140, 142, 
142f|i 

Nahusha, 88 

Nai (barber caste), 100ll^ 101 » 
Nala and Damayanti, 2^a* 
Nandana, the garden of the 
gods, 5, 6, 24, 138 
Nandikshetra, a holy 6eld 
named, 220 

Nao (bar^r caste), lOOn^i 
Ndrada Dkarma Sdsira, the, 
320 

Nareda the hermit, 145 
Narasinha, King, 209, 215-217 
Naravahanadatta, son of the 
Kingof Valsa,58, 68. 84ii^ 
87, 130, 132, 135-140, 142, 
144-147, 149, 156. 164-160, 
178, 183, 200, 217, 218, 
235, 240, 243, 244, 252, 
256, 299-262, 275. 281, 282, 
285, 290, 294^ 

Nariyan Tel (“the oil of 
Vishnu”), 152 
NarAyana (Vishnu), 109 
Nare, Glossary, 154 
Na-sa-at-ti-ia (Nisa^a), 257 
Nasatya (the AAvins), 257, 
258 


Nasikdprabkavas (* 
born’"), 257 ’ 

[yavarre, Margaret of] Hep- 
temerm, 126 

Neptune and Mestra, lOln* 
Nea6eld, Brief View of ike 
Carte System, lOOn* 

Ngarigo tribe of 5.£. Aos- 
tralU, 151 

Nicholson, R. A., A Uiermry 
Hirtory of ike Arabs, 278 
Nioolaides, Gsafet Ueeaaeua 
de Coasbsaiiaaple ei de f Arise 
snaeurr, 34fi 

N^grwAaA (blmning one’s re- 
lations without cause), 
Numo (spirit). 313 
AVragA (castrated), 319 
Atruka, the, YAsIui, 257 
NirvAsabhuja, 221-^3, 232 


NiAchayadatta, stoiy of, 183- 
190, 193, 195-200 
Nisha^ (aborigind tribes), 
lO^lOni 

NcMth-West Provinces, sneea- 
inr; eustoms in, 306 
Norton, “The Life-Index,” 
Siwdiesm Hommrof Vimrsce 
BlaomfoU,msd^ 
November (Karttik), 37 


Odoric, Friar, 57 
Oesterlcy, BaUal Paeldrt, 204 
OhssoD, Muradja d', Tabieaa 
de FBmpke oikoman. 


Orbigny, A. d*. VHamme 
^siAisism, 314, 314a* 
Orestes, Arnobins, Adversas 
Genies, 21fi 
Oudh, 90ai 

Oolios, title of Apollo, 258 
Ovid, Meiamorpkoses, i88n, 
lOini, 230a> 


Padmsdsrisna, 246, 248 
Psdmsseoa, 274, 2Tb 
Padmavati, wife of the King 
of Vatsa, 87, 88, 89, 108, 
113, 123, 137, 298 
Fatanca (Spanish pole for 
carrying loads), Iw 
Pakmgfd ( Malay and J avasicse 
palmeptm), 14n> 

Palanquin {palankeen), 14, 
lied 

PHti (Hindoatani pa/anqtdm), 
14a* 

iWmfo(PaIi palaaqmn), 14a* 
Palmer, A. S., Foik EhfmoUmy, 
154 

Panch MahAls, Pavayas in, 
322 

Prttekalamira, the, Benfey, 
28a*, 62, 69a>, 76, llSa*, 
126 

Panch-Phul Ranee, 62 
Paodwru-Jaidka, 179 
PAndava race, 68 
Pa^ora, TUottamA a kind of, 
6.6a* 

Pipdii. 1% 95 
PApankara. 180 
PipaAodhana, holy uaching- 
place of, 128 

Papman (Misfortune), eunndi 
oflered as victim to, 321 
ParmarUamd (by another 
way). 15a* 

Plan (round), 14a* 

Parfkidilt, IGng, 66 
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P^iihktapurvam, Hcma- 
chandra (Hertel’s tniu.)» 
180, 

Pluity 8 g;uena» bis wicked 
wife aud his two sons, 
stoi 7 of Kiiig, 26S>275 

unfavourable omens 
among tbe, 86 n^ 

Parker, rtUag^ Foik^Tola of 
C^fen, 76, 

Firvatl (Durgft, Uanif, etc.), 
wif^ of ^va, 42, 83, 83a^ 
228, 229, 276a' 

PmjMo (a bed), 14n' 
Pasiphae, 66 

Ffe^l^ata ascetics, 186-188» 

Patepati, a votair of, 133 
Ffttaliputra, 44, 159, 161, 209, 
211-213, 217, 206 
Pavayk cIm of eunuchs, 321- 

Pi^, 218fi' 

Peacock, E., ‘‘Sunwise Pro- 
cessions,” Foik-ljore, 2 ^ 11 * 
Pedtoso, Poriogme»e Folk- 
rafet. 29a 

Pegasus, origin of, 66 
Penelope, saying of, 310 
Perrault, Le PoocH, lObn 
Perseus and Andromeda, 
268n' 

Petil 6 t, TroHiUmi Indieimet 
du Csaada Nord^OmeH^ 206 
Phakir Cfaand, tale of the, 
62 

Phalabhfiti, 210a«, 277 
Pharaoh Nectanebo, 250 
Itenignes, Vierrt^GlouariMm 
EnSeum Umgote Latmm,Z2B 
Pietro della Valle [rnnv/f], 
86n 

Pingalifca, 137 

Pi4icha, story of the Diuh* 
roan and the, 32-35 
Pifeehas (demons), 32 
Planej. Colin de, DicHomre 
inftnud, 160 
Plautus, AmMnn, 127 
Pliny, NaL Hui., 112fi', II 611 , 
311a' 

P!oss, H. H.. Ifer KM, 328 
PlOtaieb 142a' 

Plnfo, a kind of Indian, 
Vetsavana, 304, 304at 
Poland. Cbelro in, 59 
Polivka, G., J. Bolte and, 
AmmtfhmM so Aroder-wMl 
HmuwUMm dot BrSder 
Gfmw,76,106a, 188ii,20i, 
«7a, 238^ 272a', 280 


Polios, Cast<^ aiid,*^i8 

li^abMva (the majesty or 
pre-eminence of the king 
himselO. 137a' 

Pradyota, father of Padma* 
vail, 87 

Prague, the Golem in, 59 
Prajapati, the Creator, 131, 
131a', 321 

PmjiiapU, science named, 
64, 

Pramadvara, daughter of 
Menak&, 26, 26a' 
Prinadhara, 282-284, 296-300 
Prib^hara and Rajyadhara, 
story of the two brothers, 
282-285 

Prapanchabuddhi the mendi- 
cant, 209, 210 

P^msenajit, King, 65, 81, 84, 
122. 118-120 

Pialishtbana, 206, 207, 241 
l>»ayaga (Alli^abSd), 97a' 
Preller, Ramuche Mutkotogie, 
133b' ^ 

Preta-secca, King of, 21 a 
I'fithu, King, 36 
Proitos and ^llerephon, 277 
Prometheus myth, 307n', 
309,310 

Propertius, Eie^t, 311b' 
l*rym and Socin, Sifrucke 
MSnkm, 191a', 231n' 
PSyehe*sta8ks,226a' 
Pknukamedka (human sacri- 
fice), 321 

Pushlmlavati (Pnshkaravati), 
184n' 

Pusbkar&vaU, 28, 184, 185, 
189, 193, 196 

Qaatrem4re, IliA. des suftmu 
wumtouh de FEgjfpte, 329 

RabU, 59 

Rabelaia [Gargaaiiia], 34a 
Rachel and the mandrakes, 
153 

Radrignet, M., Les Dmien 
Samaget, 314, 314a' 
Ragabhanjana, 197 

the, 240a' 

Raichur, 327 

Rfijadatta, sister of &lavaU, 
173-176, 178 
Rajagriha, 279 
Rajavati, 177, 178 
Rijyadluum, a carpenter 
named, 58, 282-285, 290, 
296400 


R&kshasa, 267-269. 274; dis- 
guised as a crane, 222 ; 
story of Sringabhujaand the 
daughter 01 the, 218-236 
Rakshasfts (gobUns), ]9 n', 
49n', 60, 267, 268 
Raksbasl (female RAkshasa), 
4840,52 

Ralston, Rouiem Fotk-Talee, 
4a', 30a', 82a*, 187n', 204, 
222a', 226a* 231n', 238, 
263a', 268a' ; Schteftter 
and, Tibetam Tales, 50a', 
51a. 115a', 180, 181, 188 b 
R ftm Tel (“Oil of Rsma*^), 
152 

Rama, 64, 152 
Ramabhadra, 146 
Ramanuja, 2^ 

R&moyana, the, 49n', 218a' 
RambhS, a nymph, 24-27, 97, 
113 

HcMyaai (pleasant), 244a' 
RapU river, 90a' 

Ras Mdia, A. K. Forbes (ed. 

H. G. Rawlinson), 86 a', 322 
iZfim (passion, and water), 27, 
27a' 

Ratim^mSld, Krishnajl, 86 a' 
Rati, wife of the God of Love, 
24, 27, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
136, 138, 146, 147 
RatnadatU, 2 

Ratnadbipati and the white 
elephant 8vetara4iiii, story 
of King, 169-178. 
Ratnakuta, 169, 170, 173, 
174-176 

Ratnaprabha, Book VJl, 155- 
300 

Ratnaprabha, wife of Karava- 
iianadatU, 156, 157, 159, 
163-169, 183, 200, 217, 235. 
240,243,252,259,261,262. 
294, 298, 299, 300 
Rawlinson, H. G., ed. of 
Forbes’ RAs Malff, 86 n', 
322 ; Hislory of Ancieat 
329 

Regiomontanus, 66 
Rehataek, £., Amusing Stones, 
118 b> 

Remondino, Hisloty of Gs^ 
cumanim, 328 

Rendel Harris, * J., Ascent 
of Ohfmpns, 163; “The 
Origin of the Cult of 
Aphrodite,” Bull, John 
inlands Lsbrary, 153 . 
Reuben, 153 
Rhys, Welsh Tales 226ii' 
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Bbys Davids, '* Chastity,’* 
Hastings* Emeu, ReL £A., 
172»« 

Rieger, C., KastnUkm in 
rtMUchtr MocuUer wid tntaler 
Uintkht, 328 

Riesi, £., “ Alchemy,** Hast- 
ings* Ency. ReL EiL, 162n 
Big^Eeda, the, 257 
ftishaba moontain, 64, 126 
(isbis (holy sages), 1 
Rivers, W. H, R., ** Primitive 
Orientation,” Folit~L(nre, 
225n« 

Robot (a being with capacity 
for work, but not for think- 
ing), 86 

Roger Bacon, 56; invention 
of gunpowder by, 161n^ 
Rohde, DerGriechitcke Romany 
188n 

Rohini, 156 

Roscoe, J.p The Baganda, 33 
Ross, H. M., “Alchemy,” 
Ency, Brit,, i62n^ 

Roth, Bohtlingk and, Die- 
iionavy, 45n^, 158n^ 196n^ 
245fii 

Rnuse, W. H. D., TheJataka, 

mn' 

Ruiiianvat, 136 
RQpasena, 274, 275 
Rupa4ikh&, daughter of Agni- 
4ikna, 223-235 
Ram, the hermit, 26, 26it* 
Rassell, Tribee and Caetex of 
the CrUral Jhovincex, 14»\ 
5191, 86n^ 100n^ lOln, 
306H^ 325 

Sabhya, one of the five Vedic 
fires, 160 m' 

Sacchetti, Eovelte, llSn' 
l^ehi, wife of Indra, 6, 88 
Sad Dar, the, 307, 307 m« 
Sadvahinl (beautiful rivers), 
148 m« 

Sagarppota, 279 
SahasrSnfka, father of the 
King of VatM, 66, 67 
Sihet-Mabet (SrAvastf), 90fi' 
&iilapiiia. 267, 269-271 
St Augustine, Cimfexxume, 
W ; legend of, 250 
Saintyves, l^ex Contex de Per* 
raxdt^ 105n, 238 ; VEtemne* 
menl et le Boiliement danx ia 
magie F Ptknograpkie et le 
Folk*Ijore MMcai, 309a' 
Saiva religion, 2a* 

Annuls, 25, 66, 98, 124, ISO 


^bhu. 163. 163n* 

SanuNuis, meesing customs 
among the, 314 
Samudradatta, 279-280 
Samudrasena, 46, 47 
Samvara (congregation or 
sorcery), 195a* 
SangrAmadatta, 213 
Safijfia, 257 

SSnsia caste of wandering 
criminals, unfavourable 
, omens among the, 86n* 
i^ntisoma, 137 
Sarabhaa (fabulous animals 
with eight feet), 289, 
. 259n' 

l^ravega, horse named, 230 
Saree (petticoat), 326 
Sa rSH {rUi) (“ he who is head 
or chief'*), 319 
Sarmishthft, 6 
^ax (cut), 319 

Sastri, Natesa, DraxiiSan 
. Nightx, 29n, 204 
^Mtanlka, 66 

^Mpaiha Brahmana, the, 258, 
320 

(a hundred years), 

Satrughna and his wicked 
wife, story of, 141 
Saliva (essence), 262m* 
SattvaSlla and the two 
treasures, 157-158 
^vara (one of a wild tribe), 
67, 94. 95, 96 
Savitri, 257 

Saznka ( ‘ ‘ come quickly ” ), 
313 

Schiefner and Ralston, Tibetan 
Talex, 61m, 116n', 

180, 181, 188#^ 

Schleicher, Lithuanian, 
Legends, 75 

Schmidt, Bernhard, Griech* 
ische Marchen, 28f(', 133ii', 
187m», 218m', 238, 253n* 
Schmidt, R., Beitrage snr 
indixchen Eroiik, 320 
Schmidt, Shakespeare Diction* 
aty, 112m' 

Schiff, W. H., “Camphor,” 
Joum. Amer, OrienU Soc,, 
260m' 

Schoppner, Sngenbneh [or 
Gexchichte\ der Bayerixchen 
Lande, 133m' 

Schott, A. and W., Wallachian 
Stories, 205 

Schrader, Reallea. der indo* 
germ. AHertumskunde, 319 


Scotland, fear of , the night- 
hag in, 131n* 

Scott, Sir Walter, Antiquary, 
150 

S^billot, Folk*Lore de France, 
76 

Scligmann, C. G., The M.elain* 
esians of Brdish Kew Guinea, 
314n* 

Seneca, De JAairimonSo, 328 
Shah-deri, 90 m' ^ 

Shaikh, Cliilli, Folk*Tales gj 
Hindustan, 272n' . 
Shakespeare, Midxummer 
NighFs Dream, 29n' ; Romeo 
and Juliet, 112n' 
Shamasastry, trans. of Kau- 
(ilya’s Artkaidslra, 142n* 
Shaw, R. B., “On the Shighni 
(G'halchah) Dialect,” 
Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, 269n 
Shortt, J., Kojahs of South- 
ern India,” Joum Anik. 
Inst., 325 

Siddha (independent super- 
human). 36, 92, 177, 178 
Siddhikari, the cunning, 
211n' 

Sikes, Wirt, British Gtd^Uns, 
32m', 187m*, 226«* 

Silavati, servant called, 172, 
173, 176, 178 
Simichidas, 310 
Simrock, Deutsche V vlksbiicher, 
167m*, 187n» 287n' 

Sipra river, 183 
SAri^J&taka, the, 60 
Skishd, body like the, 146 
Sitn, wife of Rama, 43, 54, 
146, 201 

Siva, 1, 2m*, 6, 11, 12, 24, 40, 
49, 64. 8:1, 83m*, 121, 124, 
126, 131, 132, 133, 138. 

145, 146, 147, 155, 156, 

157, 163, 164, 165, 183n', 
186, 187, 192. 199, 228, 

228»', 229, 243, 247, 248, 

, 263, 276n'. 285, 292 
Sivavarman, 277 
Smithers, L. S., “ Nean- 
iskos,” Priapeia, 328 
Sobur, Prince, 62 
Socin, Prym and, Syrische 

Mdrchen, 191n', 231n' 
Solomon, King, i.'la', 172n, 
251 

Soma (the moon). 257 
SomadA, the witch, 193-196 
SomauJitta, Prince, 69, 74, 109 
Somadeva, 153; Kalhd Sarit 
Sdgam, 33fi*, 268n', 280 
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Sonuipnilih*, 177, 178 
Somaprabhft, daughter of the 
Aiura Maja, 27, 28, 32, 
34-3C, J39-43, 35, 57, 58, 
64, 66, 66, 68, 74, 81. 84- 
87, 63, 96, 106, 107, 114, 
138-139, 147 

SomBSvamili and Bandhu- . 

datU, 190-193, 195-200 
Sophocles, 292n^ 

Southey, TkaMa ike De^ 
stroyer, 160 ^ 

SsroSui' (eunuch), 319 
3ira(u (drag), 319 
Spence, Lewis, Enc^lopadia 
of (kvultkm, 162n 
Spencer, Herbert, Ceremonial 
JnetiiuUons (Principles of 
Sociolo^), 2ln 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, 138n' 
Speyer, iSWicra&oal theKathilir 
saritsAgara, 12n^, 16n^ 

26«S 60n^ 81n\ 83n» «, 
94»^ 159»», 208ai, 241n», 
244n3, 246ni, 298i»i 
Spital Inn, Stiinmoor, 162 
Spitta - Bey, Conies Arahes 
Modemes, 204 

^rUddha, 18h*; eunuchs ex- 
eluded from the, 320 
Sramatias (Buddhist ascetics), 

, 2, 2tt», 210ii' 

SrAvastf, 66, 84, 90 a^ 118 
Sr! (Goddess of Prosperity), 
24, 298ni 

Srimad-rangam, 306 
Sringabhujaand the daughter 
of the Rakshasa, story of, 

. 218-235 

Sringotpadinl, the Yakshinl, 

. 187, 187n*. 196 
Srutasena, story of, 108-112 
Stainmoor, Spital Inn, 152 
Stallybrass, trans. of Grimm's 
Teutonic Mythology, 31 In* 
Steel and Temple, Wide- 
Awake Stories, 182, 272n^, 
274ai, 280 

Stein anu Grierson, Haiim*s 
Tales, 280 

Stent, ** Chinese Eunuchs,” 
Jonm. North Cldna Branch 
-Bog. As, Sac,, 329 
Stevenson, Rites of the Twice- 
horn, 37, 38 
SthQladatU, 70-72 
Stokes, Indian Fmry Tales, 
•2I8aS 226na, 280 * 

Strabo, 116a 

Straparola, The Nights, 76, 
205 


Strong and Garstang, The 
Sgrun Goddess, 328 
Strutavardhana, 218, 219 
Stumme, Mdrchen der Sckluh 
von Tassfwali, 188» 

Suk irhiiii (cross-roads), 38 
&uka SapioU, the, 126 
Sukhadluna, 2^290 
Sukha4aya, 190, 191 
SulkhanpQr, 321, 324 
SulochanA and Susheim, story 
of. 24-27 

Sumeru (the mountain of 
gold), 148, 148ni, 156 
Suiiyasee, a, 86 m^ 

Suparna, the bird-king, 181 
Supp&raka-Jstaka, the, 179 
Sumbhi, 36 

SurabhidatU, the Apsaras, 
5-G, 146 

Surakshita, 219, 220, 234 
Sorasena, King, 144 
Surya (the sun), 257 
Sushena and SulochanA, 
story of, 24-27 
Sulruia Samhiia, the, 51a 

ri-e-ii (ea alUii) (‘^one 
who does not beget”), 319 
Suv&hahHttaiikaihU, tlie, 62, 180 
SnvtiUa^d (virtuous and 
beautilully rounded), 39n^ 
Svabh&va (own nature), 252s* 
Svarga (the abode of the 
blessed), 139, 253 
Svayamprabbii, daughter of 
the Asura Maya, 40, 42, 
43, 43n^ 

Svagamvara (marriage by 
choice), 26, 26H^ 181, 

225fi* 

Svetaraiimi, story of lUtna- 
dhipati and the white 
elephant, 169-178 
Sweden, fear of the night- 
hag in, 131n^ 

Swynnerton, Indian Nights* 
EnferiaiHTnetits, 204 
Sykes, Ella C*, ** Persian 
Folk - Lore,” Folk - Lore, 
307, 307n* 

Sykes, Sir Percy, 307 

Tachard, Father, Voyage de 
Siam des Peres Jcsuiics 
envttyds par le Roy mts 
Indes et A la Chine, 308, 
308^1 

Tiijikas, Nischayadatta 
captured by, 185 
T&jiks in Bokhara, fire cus- 
toms among the, 131n* 


Tahtak-JUUdBO, the, 60 
TaksbajiU (Taxila), 2, 2n^, 
2n*, 6, 43, 66, 87. 90. 
91ni 

Talat^ (fried pastry), 324 
Tamluk . (Tftmraliptf, 172, 
172ni 

TfimralipU, ir«, 172iiS 173, 
178 

Tanganyika, cross-roads in, 
38 

Takirak^Oyiha, the, 180 
Tapantaka^ son of Vasantaka, 
136, 155, 243 
Tapodatta, story of, 241 
Tftra, Buddha bridegroom of, 
2. 2n* 

T&rAdatta, wife of Kalinga- 
datta, 5, 6, 8, 11, 17, 18 
Tarafa, the poet, 277-279 
T&raka (star), 18ni 
Taravara (SivaP), 2ti* 
Tarentum, 56 

'1 arunacliandra, 243, 244, 246 
Tawney, C. H., 16«^ 33fi*, 
81n^, 208n^ ; KathSkoqa, 60, 
61, 62, 207n*, 279 
Taxila (Takshaiiila), 2, 
Tejasvat!, story of, 69-70, 74 
Telapalia-Jataka, the, 4n* 
(cut), 319 * 

1 emple. Sir Richard, 201 ; 
Legends of the Panihb, 321 ; 
Steel and, Wide-Awake 
Stories, 182, 247n^ 272iii, 
280 

Tendlau, A. M., ** I):;r Gplem 
des Hoch- Rabbi- L&b.” 
Das Buck der SagQn und 
Legenden JSdischer Vorseit, 
59 

Terence, Eunachns, 6n* 
TertulUan, Adv, Nation, 131m* 
Theddora tribe of South-East 
Australia, 151 
Theocritus, 310 
Thiselton-Dyer, T. F., Folk- 
Lore of Plants, 154 « 
BXaBlae (cunniih), 319 
BXmo (crush), 319 
Thomas, N. W., Animals,” 
Hastings’ Eniy. ReL Etk,, 
170»i 

Thompson, Campbell, 319; 

Semitic Mam, ^ 
Thorndike, Uisiory^of Magfc 
and Eeperimenial Science, 
57, 162n 

Thorpe, Ynte-iide Stories, 48n^, 
205, 225a*, 226n* 236, 237 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes 
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Thiintoii---coiif»iiM^ 

SmMem Imdia^ lOln, 
325 ; Ethagnphic Kates 
in Saatkent Mia, 4fin^ 
305n*; Omens ami Super- 
siiiums in Souikvn Mia, 
306n* 

Tiberios, the Ein|ieror, 30n^ 
TilotUma, a kind of Pandora, 
6, 6fi>, 67 

Topiw (eunuch), 319 
yoimr (strinffs of leaves), 
lOOai 

Torquemada, F. Juan de, 
Mtmarquia Indiana, 150, 
151 

Trappe, Chevalier ik la, 
Fahliau, 

Tremeame, H. J. N., The 
Ban of the liori, 38, 312, 
3l2n^: Hama SuperstUions 
and Customs, 312, 3l2a> 
Tretd, name of the first three 
Vedie fires', 160a> 

Trilles, Pere H., Pmoerhes, 
L^endes et Cimies Fangs, 

THpoli and Tunis, eross-roads 
among the Hausas of, 38 
Triifianku the Chan^ala, 26 
TuMgabbadra river, 327 
Tunis and Tripoli, eross-rondH 
among the Hausas of, 38 
Tupha {yak), 85fi 
Turushka named Muravftra, 
185 

Tylor, R. B., Eunuch,” 
Fnty. Brii., 328; FrimiUoe 
Cuiture,SM, ISM 

Ucckonga-Jdiaka, the, 292n* 
Udayana, the King of Vatsa, 
1, 2, 65-68, 74, 81, 84-92, 
97, 107, 128-130, 132, 135- 
139, 145-148, 166, 166-168, 
235, 249, 261, 276, 297-300 
Ujj^ini, 11, 13, 16, 69, 183, 

UmiL (Parvati, Duiga, Gaurf, 
etc ), 1, 166, 184 
Umayniah, wife of Mutalam- 
mis, 279 

UnmAdinf, story of Devasena 
and, 111, 1 a2 
Upamanyu, 163 
Vpdgas, or four means of 
success, 143, 143ft* 

Uraria iamadundes (nSga- 
baia), IJ), 120f|i 
Uriah the Hittite, 277 
Usba,68 


Usba and Anintddha, story 
of, 81-83 

Ush^ (the dawn), 257 
UtpataU (rising np), 159ii* 
VtsRha (energy), 137fii 
Uttaramanasa, holy field 
named, 220 

Va4avdgui, one of the three 
fires. IGOa^ 

Fadh (strike), 319 
Vadhri (eunuch), 319 
Vaidik spells, 136 
Vai.4ali, 50 h^ 

Vaiiiravana or Kuvera, 134 
Vai^vanara, 137 
Vajraprabha, 164-166 
ValahhT, 44-46, 53, 93 
Vallee Poussin, L. de la, 
'^Bodhisattva,” Hastings’ 
Ency. Bel. Eik., 253n 
Fansa (race and bamboo). In' 
Varatiasf, 190, 193 
Vararuchi, 61 

Vardhamaiia, 218, 229, 230, 
232 

Varli (** the wick of a lamp ”), 
134n' 

VasanUka, 136, 243 
Vasavadatta, wife of the 
King of Vatsa, 1, 65, 68, 
87, 88,. 107, 108, 113-114, 
122, 123, 130, 132, 135, 
137, 139, 146, 168, 263ii*, 
298 

Fimsh(ha Dhanna iSdsira, the, 
320 

Vasudatta, 49-53, 93 
Vasudatta, city called, 49-51 
VaUa, hermit called, 25, 27 
Vatsa, Udayana, King of, 1-2, 
65-68, 74 ; 81. 84-92. 97. 107, 
128-130. 132, 135-139, l45- 
148, 155, 166-168, 235, 249, 
261, 276, 297-300 
Vaux, Carra de, “ Alchemy,” 
Hastiiigs’ Enc^. Bel. Eth., 
162n 

Veckenstedt, JVendische 
Sageu, 131tt», 133tt'. 187n», 
l^n', 225n«, 238, 253»' 
Vedas, the, 2, 13 
Velten, Marchen and Ersdh- 
lungen der SuaheU, 280 
Vernaleken [Oeslerrcickis^ 
Kinder -and Uammarchen\, 
272ii^ 

Vessavana (a kind of Indian 
Pluto), 304, 304n> 
Fet&lmanckaiinlaii, the, 28ii', 
75 


Vibudha{**fSodn^),2lM 
Fidanga, decoction of, 61n 
Vidi4a, 115 

Fidyfi (superhuman know- 
ledge), 166, 165ii* 
Vidyadhara (independent 
superhuman), 6, 6, 60. 61, 
64, 92, 121, 123, 128, 129, 
137, 138, 145, 197-199, 212 
VidyadlurM, 1, 64*67, 68. 

121, 130, 146, 166; 16», 
J66, 16e, 183.12&-m,217, 
274, 276, 294 . * 

VidyAdhMi. S6, 166, 184, 193, 
196, 197 

Vidyuddyota, Princess, 111, 
112 

Vijayakshetra, a holy field 
named, 220 
Vikrama, 83 

VikramAditya and the courte- 
san, story of, 206-209, 211- 
217; and the mendicant, 
209-211 

Vikramasena, King, 69, 74 
Vikramasinha (t.e. lion of 
valour), 11, lln*, 13, 16 
Vikramatonga, the brave 
king, 159-163 

Fikramoreast, Kalidasa, 25n*, 
84 h' 

Vilasapura, 243 
Vilasttilla and the pl^sician, 
story of King, 24^249 
Fdva jruits (fruit of the Bel), 
159, 159n*, 160 
Vina^a, 97n' 

Vindhya forest, 266; moun- 
Uins, 40, 42, 97n', 267; 
range, 271 

Virabhnja, King, 218 - 220, 
232, 235, 269 
Virata, King, 114 
Viravara, the fiiithful servant, 
28a' 

VirOpaksha, story of the 
Yaksba, 133-135 
Virftpa^arman, 242 
Visentini, Fiabe Mt niovaui, 76 
Visha, 279, 280 
Fisha (poison), 279 
Vishnu, 12, 82, 152, 167, 169, 
170, 177, 210, 220 
Vishnudatta, stoiy of the 
Bridiinaii’s son, ^96 
Vi^vadatta, 109, 110 
Viivakwrnian, the architect of 
the glads, 130 
Vi4va,'^tra, 6, 25, 26, 97 
ViUsU river (Hydaspes, or 
Jhelnm), 2, 2n', 186, 220 
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VitittTitis, De AttUkdm 

Ffika, oa» at Ae three fires, 
KHW^ 

Vollen; TmafmMoaOaea esn 
fiHsestt&IMw.9n 

W^gog^ cnM»*fOMli Among 

Waite* A. £.* The Book of 
Biock Mo^, 90S; The 
Hont-eUe mod AUieoueat 
WMoffof Phi^tme Amre- 
oba neopkrmtoM Bomdmsl 
of Hohemkeam^ IflSn 

Wnk, the Islanda of. 9e0f|t 

Wake. C Staailand, Serpemi- 
Wonhm mod Oiher Amma, 
142ii' 

Waldan. BSkmieehe BBmAem, 
159. 191f|i. S97n 

WaUbe. ** ChaatiU.*’ Haat- 
tinga’ Bmtm. Bd. AfA.. 
172fia 

Waldrop. GooepjmmFoB^Toki^ 

Watcn. W. 6.. tinna. of 
Maaiiceio*aAbaellMo.S87ii' ; 
tiaiia« of Straparola’a 
JVMte. 76, 205 

Weeka. J. H.. Amoog the 
Pnaddoe Bobomgo, 313. 
313ii’; [*‘Ciiatoina of Ike 
Lower Congo People ”1 
Foik-Lore. 313, 31&|i 

Welloome Hiatorieal and 
Medical Mnaenm. 164 

Weat, £. W.. Sacred Bookt of 
ike EaH, 307ii« 

Wcateimarck. Origm mad 
Deedopmeai of ike Moral 
/dMf.%398 


WUlJa Stokes, ''Life of St 

»riei.‘*nmMMUk/tid 

Widter, G., sad A. Waif 
^J^warfif s mu yimtitai], 

Wi]kiiis.» 

Wilkinaon. Maament mad 
Quiomt of ike Anciemt 
ErngfUmae^ 116« 

WHUam^ Monier. 2n* 

Wllaon. H. H.. 33it>. 90i|i; 
Sdeet SpedmeoM of ike 
TkeMre of ike Hmdae, 
Wincklcr. maeorerr of cunei- 
form taUeU by 257 
Whi Sikea. BrUM GokHae, 
SkaK 187s^. 225 r* 

Wolf. A., G. Widter and 
^^ttnnlbdicfi ant Fcncfifli]. 

Wolgemath. £.. Der TrUmr 
memde Afna»Fmind. 34fi 
Wortham. B. Hale, metrical 
▼eraion of the “Stoiy of 
Harikurman.** Joum- Bern* 
Ac. Soe.,T!J80 

Wnttke. A., Der demlecke 
Folkeaker^mmke der Gegea^ 
laarl. 153 


Xenophon, AaokoMie, 310n*; 
Ofropmdim, 328 


Yadn, the race of, 82 
YignadaUa. 32. 33 
Yqnaathala. royal grant 
BUBed.» 

Yahaba (a aerrant of the 
goda), 138-136, 162 
Yakakioi.fewda Yaksha, 13t, 
leT-lW, 1S8, 196 


rekakl|i» tuaed into tne$ 

Yimadaiiab^ King of the 
ItefcahaaM, 967. 9& 
Yamnnk ri?er*flOM> 

Yiaka. NtnUa, 267 
YoikSrokSkmmrod (formnla in 
prate of rigbteofneaa).307 
Yangandharija^. miidater 
of the King of Vatia. 67. 
68. 87. 88.^ 97. 107, 108^ 
113-116, 121-123. 130. 133. 
135, 136, 146, 167, 168. 
240,298 

Yaranasena. the castaway. 

174-176 
Yayati, 6 

Yogc^ran, the Brfthman- 
Bikshaaa,92,92iiS 93, 114. 
116, 118, 120-122, 146 
Toiamme (meaaurea of dis- 
tance, 35. 82, 166, 227. 
283.284 

Yndhiahthira, the aaaembly- 
hall of, 139 
Yule. Hokeoa-Jokeon, 

85n. 116ii 

Ynle and Coidier. The Book 
of Ser Marco Polot 35fi. 
m, 203, 307. 307fi^ 329; 
CaikM mad ike Warn TkiHer. 
57,8611,389 


/cMsui, 170, 180, 181 
Zens, 127. 257, 310 
Zimmer. AU-laduckeit Lehem, 
30r1' 

Ziegpkmfyaba (Aor), 323 
ZobM, the giant keepe.' of 
the caves of Babylon. 150 
Zttlns, sneeaing customs 
among the, 313 
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Abode of the bleised (Svam), 
139, 253 

Aboriginal tribes, Nishadas, 

10, lOni 

Accomplishment 140, 

140nS 164i»i 

Acc&tml of the Btuidhist UUtr^ 
atmrc of Nepal, R. L. Mitra, 
20n» 

** Achtsig Miirchen der Ljab* 
siner Ksten,’* O. Kallas, 
Ferkamdl, d. GeUhrten Egt^ 
nucken Geeell,, 34n 
Acids, Oeber’s researches on 
the properties of, I61n^ 
Acquiring qualities of the 
dead, 151 ; the power of 
a victim, 151 

“ Act of Truth ” moUf, 172ii* 
179*182 

« Ac« of Truth, The.” E. W. 
Burlingame, Joam. Ran, Am, 
Soc., 179, 182 
Acts, 329 

Adventure of Satni-Kham- 
ofs with the Mummies,” 
Maspero, Popular SlarieM 
of Ancient Egs/pt, 268ii^ 

Ad Naiionee, Tertullian, 131 n* 
AdoereuM Geniet, Amobius 
Orestes, 21n 

Mgapten, A. von Kremer, 329 
J&mopica, Hcliodoms, 112n> 
African sneering salutations, 
312, 313 

Age, fruits which prevent old, 
42,43; the thief of beauty, 
old, 243 

Ahmed the Cobbler,” Sir 
J. Malcolm, Skekhte of 
Pcrriu, 76 

A'ht-i^Akbari, Jarrett, 162fi 
Air, doll flies through the, 
40, 40f»^; flying through 
the. 27, 35 

Alckemie m dUerer und nenerer 
Zeii, Die, Hermann Kopp, 
16311 

Alchemy,. i61n^, 162n 
**Alchemv,”T. &nies; ditto. 
Gam de Vans; £. Riess, 
3^ 


Alchemy ” — amimued 
Hastings’ Emty, HeL Eik,, 
162n; ditto, H. M. Ross, 
Eacp. Brit., 162n 
AH Cogia, Tale of,” MilU 
et Une NuUm, llSn^ 

^*Ali Khwajah and the 
Merchant of Baghdad,” 
Burton, Nights, 118n\ 11^ 
All the Year lioemd, 154 
Altars erected by Teutons at 
cross-roads, 37 

AU~Imdieehes Lebem, Zimmer, 
30ni 

Amadie of Greece, 82a* 
Amaeulu, The UeligumM Sustem 
of the, H. Callaway, 313, 
Sl3«* 

Amer. Jomrn. Phil., ‘'Art of 
Stealingih Hindu Fiction,” 
Bloomfield, 163 
Among the Prirmtwe Bahmgp, 
J. H. Weeks, 313, 313ni 
AmphUmo, Plautus, 127 
AmpkUryon, Moli4re, 127 
**Amulette8 javanaises,” J. 
Knebel, Tijdechfift voor 
Jndiecke Taal-ljmd en 
Folkenktmde, 151 
Amneing Storia, E. Rehatsek, 
IW 

Anabade, Xenophon, 310a* 
Ananda-rttmibpl^,^ *'Sara- 
Ka?^,” 201 

indent Geograpka of India, 
Cunninghm, 172»^ 184a^ 
Ancient India, eunuchs in, 
3^, 321; medical beliefr 
In, 60a*, 51n, 02a 
Anger, the ascetic who 
conquered, 22 

"Animals,” N. W, Thomas, 
Hastings* Encg, Bel, Etk,, 
170a* 

Animals with eight feet, fiibu- 
lous (Saimbhas); 260, 209a 
Anmerhmgeu zn dm Kinder- 
and Hautmdnkem der BrSder 
Gfimm, Boltc and Polivka, 
76, 105a, 188a, 204. 227a, 
238, 272a*. 280 


AnnaleM de la Prop, de la Foi 

3l4n* 

Anointing NaravAharadatta 
as Crown Prince, 136 
Anthropophgieia, 34n 
Antigone, Sophocles, 292 h^ 
Antiquaty, Sir Walter Scott, 

Ants help l^ringabhuja, 226 
Anv&r-iSuhaHi, the.^ 126 
ApoMtamba Dharma Sdetra, the, 
320 

ApoUodonu, trans. Fraser, 
258 

Apparatus for washing the 
hands, peacock, 58 
Apples of Hippomenes, the 
golden, 238 

Arabum Procerhia, G. Frey tag, 
279 

Architec;t Daedalus, the Greek. 
56 

Arehitectura Decern, De, 
Vitruvius, 56, 57 
Arrow, the golden, 222, 223 
Arrows, god of the flowery 
(Kama), 24 

"Art of Entering Another’s 
Body, On the,” Bloomfield, 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
83n> 

"Art of Stealing in Hindu 
Fiction, On the,” Bloom* 
field, Amer. Jonm. PhiL, 
153 

Art of transmuting base 
metals into gold, 161a*, 
162a 

Artkadtetra, Kau^l* a (trans. 

Shamasastry), 142a* 

ArioM de la Brdagne, Romance 
of, 82a« 

Arnan Nadons, Methology cf 
the, Cox, 28a*, 272n* 

Aeeemt of Ohmpns,'d. Rendel 
Harris, 1& 

Aseetie, Buddhist (Sramo^), 
2, 2a* 210a*; who eon* 
qne. sd anger, 22 ; a Pi4u* 
pata, 293; the wicked 
female, 99.101, 104 
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Ateetiet, 186-188; 

Stcny of the Tw^o, 10-11 
Akhes, a cifcle of, 187n^ ; 
frau a pyre, 151 ; strewn 
on the road, 106 h 
AuemhUeit of Al-^ariri, The, 
T. Cbenei 7 , 278 
Assembly -hail of Yudlii- 
shthira, 139 

Assistant, barber the 
braliman's, lOOn^ 

Assumed a foioi, having 

{jitiirHfi&), 148ii* 

^Assyr. Beamtentum,” 
Klauber, Leipziger sem, 
Siudien, 329 

Astrologer yuavavijna), 72a’ 
Astrologers, kar the charmed 
circle of Hindu, 201 
Athana-F tda^ the, 30»’, 50 h’, 
142, 310, 321 

Attack of the Ichneumon 
against crocodiles and 
snakes, 115u’, ]16n 
Awt tSekwaben, Btrlinger, 150, 
218a’ 

Auspicious marks of Nara- 
viihanadatta, 84 
** Austerities/' J. A. 
Mocculloch, Hastings* 
Emy. Hel JCih., 2 In 
Automata, 212ii’ ; note on 
tjM9 ; wooden, 281, 282, 
285 

Automaiopoieikat Hero of 
Alexandria, 56, 57 
Axe sharpened on the phil- 
osopher’s stone, 161 n’ ; 
wounds the Brahman’s leg, 
32 

Babylonian worship of Ishtar, 

• 253a’ 

Boganda, The, J. Roscoe, 38 
BtMr~i‘Damak, the, l26 
BakiU Packisi, Oesterley, 204 
BakangOt Among Ike Primiiive, 
J. H. Weeks, 313, 313a’ 
BdlUgkAl Dktricl Gazetteer, 
Low, 101a 

*'Balochi Tales,” Dames, 
Fo/kUre, 182 
Bamboo (tvia/o), In’ 

Bono/ the Bofi, Tke, H. J. N. 
Tremea«iie, 38, 312, 312a’ 
Bantu Folklore”], M. L. 
Hewat, Folk-Lore, 313, 
313a^ 

Banyan- tree, 61, 115 
BaptijEcd, fire must not go 
out till child is, 131fi^ 


Barbarians (Mleehchhas), 320 
Barber caste, notes on the, 
100a’, lOln; the cunning, 
99-105 

Barber’s wife, the king and 
the, 102-103 

BarbtM, The Book of Duarte, 
M. L. Dames, 329 
Barrenness, mandrake used 
to cure, 153 
Basilisk, 112a’ 

[** Basivis : Women who 
through Dedication to a 
Deity assume Masculine 
Privileges ”] iwcett, 
Jouru. Antk. Soc. Bomb., 
327 

Bathing -place of Papa^o- 
dhana, holy, 128 
Battle of the Birds,” 
Campbell, Tales from ike 
IVfst Highlands, 237 
Beautifully rounded {surril- 
iaya), d9n^ 

Beauty and the Beast” 
cycle of stories, 92a^ 
Beaut}', old age the thief of, 
243 

Bed ipar^Uka), 14a’ 

Beer, country (bqja), 320 
‘‘Beget, one who does not” 
(l«-td n-e*ii) (ea alidi), 319 
Beggars, Pavayas live os, 
323 

Being with capacity for work 
but not for thinking(/2o&ol), 
59 

Beitrage zur indischen Eroiik, 
R. Shmidt, 320 
Bel, fruit of the (oilva), 159, 
159««, 160 

Belief in ImmorUdilo, The, 
J/G. Fra*er,314, 314a* 
Beliefs, Ancient Indian 
medical, 50/}’, 51a, 52a 
“Bellerophon letter,” 277, 
279 

Bellows of Hephaistos, the 
magic, 56 

Benedictions after sneesing, 
303-315 

Benefits obtained by marriage 
of a daughter, 24, 26 
Bkaktarmala, Nabhadnsn, 280 
Bibliogropkie des Outvages 
Aralm, Chaiivin, 4a’, 21a, 
68a’, 76, 82a*, 105a, 127, 
167a* 191n*, 204, 227a, 
260a’, 272a’ 

Bibliography on alchemy, 
162 h 


Bibliophilists Society of 
English, 126 

Bibliotheca Chemica, J. 

Ferguson, 162a 
BibUotheme de fEcole des 
Haaies Etudes, ** Le Roman 
de llenard,” L. Foulet, 
34n 

[“Bihari Tales”] S. C. 
Mitra, Joum. Anih. Soc, 
Bomb., 250 

Biographers of Christian 
saints, 20a’ 

Bird, GaruOa, 56, 67, 170, 

210 

Bird-king, Supania, 1 81 
Birds, bhSruwla, 61 ; Bihan* 
gama and Bihangami, the 
two immortal, 29a 
Birth of a daughter to 
Kalingadatta, 18 ; of a 
daughter to Sushena, 25; 
of the King of Vatsa, 67 ; 
of Madanamanchuka, 131 ; 
of Sriiigabhuja, 219; life 
in a former, 7, 8; as a 
swan, story of tlie Princess 
Karpurika in her, 292-293 
Birth - chamber, precautions 
observed in tne, ]31/»*, 
132n * 

Black Magic, The Book of, 
A. E. Waite, 203 
Blaming one’s relations with- 
out cause (nigrahah), 3f»’ 
Blessed, abode of the 
(Svarga), 139 

Blind prince, cure of the, 
61 

Blindness cured by “Act of 
Truth,” 180; cured by 
chaste woman, 171 a’ 
Blockhead (“ Haripriya ” or 
Hariiiarman ”), 70}(* 

Blood of a screech-owl, un- 
guent of the, 152 
** Bodhisattva,” L. de la 
Vallce Poussin, Hastings’ 
Enof. Rel. Kth,, 253/1 
BodhisiUlm Avadilna “ Fshdnti 
JiLUka,” 20n’ 

Body like the Erithg, 146 
Biihmisrhe Marchen, Waldau, 
4dM’, 152, /91n’, 227n 
Bombay Gazetteer, 37, 207n*, 
322; 324, 325 ^ 

Bones, the lute of, 187, 186 
Book VI, Madanamanchuka, 
1-154 

Book VIl, Ratnaprabha, 155- 
300 



Book of Block Magic, The, 
A.E*Wiite,208 
** Book of CreatioD,’* tlio» 69 
Boot of Duarte Barioea, The, 
M . L. Dam«;«, 329 
** Book of the Knowledge of 
Ingenious Gmtrivances,’* 
Kiiab f*l na'rifai 
aUhm^ai^a, Al-Jazari, 58 
BofA of Noodle*, Clouston, 
231n^ 

Book of Ser Marco Polo, The, 
Yule and Cordier, 85n. 
201, 202, 307, 307n'. 329 
Boon of Gaurf, the, 81, 82; 

golden fruits as, 159, 160 
Born in the interior of a 
plantain, 97 ; with feet 
first, children, 38 
Boxes containing jewels, 209, 
210 

Boy’s juices as charm, 152 
Bracelet {kofO, kafi), 201 ; of 
lotus fibres, 121, 121n^ 
BrAhman Brother8,The Three, 
109-110 

Brahman HariAarman, the, 
70^73. 75-80 

Brahman and the PiAAcha, 
Story of the, 32-35 
Bra.'iman - R&kshasa Yogei- 
vara, the, 92, 92n', 93, 
1 : 4 , 115, 118, 120-122, 146 
Brahman Somasvamin, the, 
193, 195-200 

Brahmanical lock, the, 2 
Bc&hmap’s assistant the 
barber, lOOn^ 

Brahman’s son Vish^udatta, 
Story of the, 93-96 
Brilhuians who devoured the 
Cow, Story of the Seven, 
9-10 

Brahmans slain by the 
Yaksha, 134 

** Branca-flor,” Coelho, CorUo* 
POpulares Poriugueze*, 238 
Brave king Vikramatunga, 
159-163 

Breasts cut off by Bahuchara, 
321 ; cut off out of devotion 
to Aphrodite, 21n ; cut off 
to feed starving woman, 
180; like clusters of 
maiuldra*, 146 

Breath of nostrils, AAvins pro- 
duced by the, 257 
Bribe, the mendicant’s, 210 
Bride, choosing the, 225, 
225n* ; the forgotten, 124, 
I2in} 
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Bridegroom ofTira (Boddba)» 

2,2n« 

Brief View of ike Cade 
Sifdem, Nesfield, lOOn^ 
BrUieh OobUa*, Wirt Sikes, 
32ni, 187^8^ 225n> 
“Brothers, The Two,” 
Maspero, Popular Sioriee 
of Auciml Bgppl, 238 
Brothers in folk-lore, 272n' ; 
the Gandharva, 177, 178; 
Pranadhara and Bftjya- 
dhara, 282-285; the three 
BrfihmanSt 109, 110 
Buck der Sagen uud Legenden 
Jadischer Vorseil, Da*, 
“Der Golem der Hoch- 
Rabbi L5b,” A. M. Tendlau, 
59 

Buddhist ascetics (Sramanas), 
2, 2n*, 210a^; hagiology, 
20n*; King Kalingadatta 
a distinguished, 2; 
physician Jivaka Komara- 
bhachcha, OOn^ 

Bugbears and treasure- 
guardians, 133 h' 

“Bull and the Ass, Tale of 
the,” Burton, NighUt, 60 
BullellH of American Mwteum 
ofNat. Hi*l., 314, 3l4tt’ 
BulL John Roland* Library, 
“The Origin of the Cult 
of Aphrodite,” J. Rendel 
Harris, 153 

Burglar’s custom in Java, 151 
Burial of criminals at cross- 
roads, 37; of suicides at 
cross-roads, 37 
“ Burial of Suicides at Cross- 
roads,” W*. Crooke, Folk- 
Lore, 37 

Buried monkey, the, 189, 
190 

Buiying women alive, 142n^ 
Bushels, three (a khSri), 226, 
226ni 

Cakinel de* Fit*, 126 
Calamities escaped, 28-32 
Calamity brought when 
Pavaya strips himself 
naked, 324 

“Calamity, a domestic,” 
daughter, 18n* 

CamhMgc HUUtry of India, 
267 

“Campaka, Die ErsKhlong 
vom Kaufmann,” Her tel, 
d. d. iMorg. Geeell,, and 
IndUche Erzmer, 280 
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CunphoT'prodiiced (KafpOtt* 
lanMiava), 

“ Camphor,” W. H. ScholT, 
JouTN. Amer, OrieiL Soc., 
260}»^ 

Candle of human fat, 133, 
150-154; lit in lying-in 
chamber, I31n’; made of 
newly bom child, 162, 153 
Canlerbury Tales, Chaucer, 
221 nt 

Capacity fc r work but not for 
thinking {Robot), 5*' 

Capon (capo), 319 
Capua, John of, 126 
Carbuncle, the luminous, 
167na 

Carious teeth in modem 
India, cure for, 51n 
Carmina, Catullus, 311, 31 In* 
Carpentry and its tools, 
Dsedalus inventor of, 56 
Castaway, Yavanasena the, 
174-176 

Caste, the Be^iyA, Beriya, 
Bcria or Bediu, 61 n; the 
ChA^d^la, 116; notes on 
the barber, l(X)n', lOln; 
of wandering criminals, 
unfavourable omens ainoAg 
the Saiisia, 86n^; the 
Chitari (painters). 306 
Caste* and Tribes of Southern 
India, Thurston, lOln, 325 
Castrate (caslro), 319 
Castrates (nirasia), 319 
Castration forbidden by the 
Gaikwar of Baroda, 323; 
Oriental origin of, 319, 
320 ; widespread in the 
East. 320 

Cat, unguent of the gall of a 
black, 152 

CaiahgHe of Works on Alchemy 
and Chemistry eshibiitd at 
the Grolier Chtb, New York, 
H. C. Bolton, 162n 
Cathay and the Way Thither, 
Yule and Cordie'*, 57, 85n, 
329 

CaiopHica, Hero of Alex- 
andria, 56, 67 

Cattle disease cured by magic 
circle, 201 

Caves of Uabyloii, Zobak the 
giant keeper of the, 160 
Celler, KirtisenA locked in 
the 45 

Cento Socetle Antiche, 118n^ 
Centipedes in the king’s 
head, 49, 52 
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CentiAl Indi*, dkinond king- 
dom off 62( 63 

Cervnoniai JmiUidkmM (Ftm- 
cipler of Soeiotagf), 21n 
Ceremony of emasculetion 
of Hijdis, 324, 325; of 
initiation of PavAyis, 323 
** Character anJ Adventures 
of Muladeva.The,” Bloom-* 
6 eld, Pfoc. Amer, PkU. Sdc., 
2C7i»2 

CharacltrMquu &mlf, 
P. Cabier, 20 a' 

Chariot, a magic, 42 ; with a 
pneumaticcon trivance, the, 
283, 284, 290, 296, 297, 
300 

Charioteer of Indra, Matali 
the, 67 

Charm against the evil eye, 
37; for extracting maggots 
from teeth, 5ln ; mand^e 
used as love*, 153; naqied 
Momiiii, 152; to scare away 
evil spirits, 37 

Charmed circle of Hindu 
astrologers, k&r the, 201 
**Charms and Amulets 
(Indian),*’ W. Crooke, 
Hastings* Eoof. BeL Elk.^ 
37 

Chaste woman, blindness 
cured by, 171 a'; fallen 
elephant raised by a, 
171-172; servant called 
Silavati, 172, 173, 176, 178 
'* Chastity,’* Hastings’ Enai, 
ReL Eih.f 172ft< 

Chastity of KalingasenA, 128, 

‘'Chastity, Test of,” motifs 
172n* 

Cheating the innocent wife, 
126, 127 

Chief, he who is head or 
(Ai M (ruK)), 319 
Child, candle made of newly 
born, 152, 153 

Child-bed, superstition re- 
garding left hand of a 
woman who has died In 
her 6 rst, l-'ri 

C^Mhood of Fktumf Mac- 
culloch, *204, 227n, 238, 
253 a' 

Childlessness, (he eorseof, 157 
Children bom with feet 6 rst, 
'38; precocious, 119 a 
"C hinese Ennuehs,” Stent, 
/omta. Eortk GAoie Bnmck 
Ray. Am. Soc.^ 329 


Chdce, mairlage by (« 8 swai|i- 
vors), 26, 26 a', 181, 2&a> 
Choosing the bride, 225, 2*^* 
Christian saints, biographers 
of, 20a' 

Ckmliavagga, the, 321 
Churning Mountain (Man- 
daim), 83, 83a> 

Churning of the Ocean, 176n', 
253n', 260 

Circle of ashes, 187, 187a'; 
cattle disease cored by 
magic, 201 ; the debtor^s 
or 201 - 202 ; the 

gambler’s, 202 ; the magic, 
201-203; a protective, 201; 
used in homeopathic magic, 
202,203 

Circumambulating the 6 re, 
148, 148ns 

Circumambulation, 295,295n* 
Circa Mctstoa, Hidory of^ 
Remondino, 328 
Citisens of wood, the, 281, 
282,2% 

City of Indra (Svarga), 139; 
populated by wooden 
automata, 58, 59 ; the 
wonderful, 43 
Classes of eunuchs, 321 
Cky Cmi or Mriekchkakafikaf 
Uie ,202 

Clay 6 gure of Prometheus, 
the, 309, 310 ; man created 
from, 59 

" Clerk’s Tale,” Chaucer, 
Canierbwy TaloMf 221a' 
Cobra lodged in throat, 62 
Cockatrice, death-darting eye 
of. 112a' 

Cci^Mte kindred or Bandhu, 

CoUacUom da meilUura DU* 
MertaikmSf Leber, 309a* 
Collection of mandrakes a^ 
the Wellcome Historical 
and Medical Museum, 154 
Comb (AmgAi), 100a' 

" Combat, Transformation,” 
moHf 196, 195a', 203-205 
" Come qni^ly ” (aaani4e), 313 
Conceal^ treasure, the, 133, 
134 

Condemnation of eunuchs, 
320,321 

Confection of opium, a 
%6 

St Augustine, 

" Condict, Magical,” mofiT, 
196, 195a', 203-206 
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Connection between religions 
rite and savage prsctioe, 
21a 

Conquered enemies or en- 
slaved pers9ns, mutilations 
forced 4 >n, 21 n 
Consecration of idols, 37, 38 
CmUet Alhamdi^* Doson, 204 
Cofda ilra 6 tf«Jilbdmw!t,S|iitta- 
Bey, 204 

CanUM de Caicogoe, J. Bladd, 
106n 

Conies UcencUiuB de CoiuUmii* 
nople et de CAsie ndnenret 
Nicolaides, 34n • 

Conies de Perrauli, Les, Saint- 
yves, 105n, 238 
''Contes Populaires du 
Languedoc,” L. Lambert, 
Rewe des Longues Ramona, 
31n 

Conies Popn/aira de Lorrame, 
Cosquin, 76, 227n, 238 
Contes Populares Poriugueza, 
Coelho, 30 a1, 48 ,^ 1 , 

238, 272a' 

Contest, the Kofoiya, 38 
Copper, gold out of, 161, 
161n', 162 a 

Counsel, power of good 
(maafra), 137 a' < 

Country ^er (boja), 326 
Courage, test of, % 
Courtesan, the faithful, 212- 
215; story of King Vikra- 
mitditya and the, 206-209, 
211-217 ^ 

Cow, Story of the Seven 
Brahmans who devoured 
a, 9, 10; the wooden, 56 
Cows born upon earth, 
perfect, 36 

Crane, Rakshasa disguised as 
a, 222 

Cream of political science, 
the, 142-144 

Creator, PjrajSpati the, 131, 
131a' 

Cretan labyrinth, 56 
Criminals, buried aio cross- 
roads, 37 ; nniavoomble 
omens among t^e Sinaia 
caste of wandering, 86 n^ 
Crocodile, ^cbnenmon’s 
hostility to the, 116n 
Crossing water, ^demon’s 
difficulty in, 236 
Cross-roads, trials at, 37; 
note on, 37-38; tr6iM0, 
38 ; transference of disease 
connected with, 37, % 



**Croir, The,” Barile. Pm- 
tamerone (j^rton's trmBs.), 
28ni 

Crow and the palm, fable of 
the, 70. 70»i 

Crown PHnce> anointing of 
Naravahan jdatta as, 136 
Cruel mother-in-law, the, 44, 
45 

Crush (dAdw), 319 
CuU of tie Grmk 
Farnell, 328 

Cuneiform tablets diacoFered 
1^ Prof. Wiockler, 257 
Can. TVsIr, 319 
Cunning barber, 99-104 ; 
daughter of the Brahman, 
34-35 ; lost treasure re- 
corered by, 118-120; 
Siddhikari, the, 21UI 
*'Cnnid and Psyche” cycle 
of tales, 98fi> 

Cure of the blind prince, 61 ; 
for carious teeth in modem 
India, bln; of the king, 
52,63 

C^rioM of Me Wddk 

bring-Gottld, 152, 
167fi> ]87i»*, 268»i 
Cm'se of childlessness, 157; 
of the God of Wealth, 134 ; 
of Indra, 6; of Rambha, 
25; ofTilottama, 67; which 
made Aijuna a eunuch, 114 
Custom of salutation after 
sneesmg, 30, ^0n^ 303^15 
Customs connected with 
cross-roads, 37-38 
['‘Customs of the Lower 
Congo Pm^e”] J. H. 
Weeks, Folk -Lon. 313, 
313ni 

Cut (iof), 319 
Cut 319 

Cttttii^ (dte), 158iil 
Cjfrapmlia. Xenophon, 328 

Dimannaka, Story of,” 
Tfwney, KaUtako^. 27^ 
280 

Damsels, poison*, 112fi^ 
Dance, idpe that compels 
all to. lOTfri 
Dancers, eastrated, 321 
Dangers, the three, 30-31 
Daniel. 329 

DUnheko FolktmMreken. 

Gmndtrig, 205 
'^Daakbaren Thieie, Die,” 
Gaal, Mareken dor 
MBjgmrem. 226fi* 


PfOax n-GENERAL 

Daughter of the BrShman, 
the cunning, 34-35 ; a 
"domestic calamity,” and 
a "lump of grief,” 18fi^; 
of Gallos, 21fi ; of Kaiinga- 
datta, Kalingasena, 18, 
27, 28. 32, 34, 36, 36, 39- 
43, 55, 58, 64, 65. 66, 68. 
74, 81, 84-93, 96, 106-108, 
113, 114, 120-126, 128- 
133, 135-140, 145-148; 
substitoied for a son, 131 
Dawn, the (Uahis), 2^ 

**Day and Night” (the 
Alvins), 257 

Dea Sofia, De, Lucian, 167ii^, 
327,328 

Dead, aequiring qualities of 
the, 151 ; man*8 hand, 
homoeopaUiic magic ccm- 
nected with a, 151; not 
knowing If one is, 231, 
231911 

Death, the fear of, 3-5 ; the 
letter of, 265. 277-280; 
preferable to poverty, 119; 
of Tcnfa. 278 

Death-darting eye of 
Cockatrice, 112iii 
Debtor’s drele or maadaU, 
201-202 

Deeameioa, Boccaccio, 44 a 1, 
69ai, ]l8ai, 126 
Decamenm, U» Soamo mod 
Amalagoei, The, A. C. Lee, 
44n^ 118aV 127 
Decime and FoM of the Roma n 
Empin, Gibbon, 329 
Deeo^on of sadn^, bln 
Deities of light, twin (the 
A4vins), 257 

Deity uttered aneeaer, 
name of a, 306 
Demoniacal influence, 
sneeaing due to, 306 
Demons, diseases attributed 
to, 50u^; diflieulty in 
crossing water, 236 

Depilatories, lOln 
Denmen Smmma, La, If. 

Radriguct, »4, 31411^ 
Descriprion, knre hf mere, 
68, 68a> ; of machines fay 
Somapvabhi, 42 
Deserted city, ttie, 284 
Despondency of the king at 
the birth of a daughter, 23 
Destiny, 176 
Deuteronomy, 329 


349 

s 

DmUcke VoUtMoherglaube der 
G^mwart, Urr, A. Wut^ke, 

JDmtoeke VotkMeher, Simroek, 
167fi*, 187n». 287n» 

Devil, tales of outwitting the, 
3Sn*,34n 

Devotion to Aphrodite, 
breasts cut off out of, 21fi 
D hamm a p ada Commentary, 188 
Diamond kingdom of Central 
India, 62, 63 

Dictiemiimn Infernal, Colin de 
Planey, 160 

Dieiionaryf Bohtlingk and 
Roth, 4'5nS 158n^ 195n» 
245a^ 

Didkmofp of the Natural 
liulory of the RUble, Harris, 
154 

Dictumarjf of Phroee and 
Fable, Brewer, 161n^ 

"Dten vons bdnisse! — Origine 
d’un dicton,” Cabaiidt, 
Mcmrr indmer du paae, 315 
Digit of the moon (kalS), 
164ni 

JDuciplma ClerieaUe, Alphon- 
sus. llSa^ 

Disease cured by magic circle! 
cattle, 201 

Disease, healers of (the .A4- 
vins), 258 ; tran^erence, 
cross-roads in, 37, 38 
" Disease and Medicine 
(Hindu),” J. Jolly, "Dis- 
easeand Medicine (Vedic),” 
G. M. Bolling, Hastings’ 
Eneg. Rdn ERl, 52n 
Diseases attributed to 
demons, OOu^ 

Disguise of Indra as Ahaly&’s 
husband, 126 

Distance, measure of 
(mopNw), 35, 82, 82u», 
227, 285, 284 

Divine beings assume their 
own shape in sleep, 92, 
92fi*; Name placed in the 
mou^ or forehead of 
automaton, 59 
Bmuduadhaa, the, 180 
" DoetorAllwissend,” Grimm, 
Kinder HoLjmhrekem, 75 
"Doetor Knowall.” GrMo 
Hmuekold Toko, M. Hunl^ 
76 

"DcteKnowall” mob/, 75- 
76 

Dog used to uproot the man- 
dnke, 153 
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Doll fetches water, 40, 40ii* ; 
fl^es through the air, 40, 
40ai 

Dolls of wood, mechanical, 
39,66 

** Domestic calamity,” 
daughter a, ISit* t 
Double elopement, the, 13-16 
Doubt wlmt own identity, 
23’ a' 

Drag (mraoi), 319 
Diagons and serpents most 
usual guardians of treasure, 
133»* 

Drafnidian NigkUt Natesa 
SAstri, 29n. 204 
Dmw, to (kritk), 204 
Dream, ma^ed in a, 82, 83 
Dresden porcelidn manufac- 
ture, 161»^ 

Dressed as a prince, Kirti- 
sen&, 46 

Drum {dM or dhoU), 324, 326 
Dual gods. 267, 258 
Dmnie Borboaa, Book oft 
M. L. Dames, 329 
Dungeon, king eonhned in a, 
244, 246 

[«Dttppy, The”] FoUfLortt 
‘ 202 

Duties of the barber, lOOu^ ; 
of kings, 142, 142fi«, 143, 
144 

Early attempts at dying, 66 
Earth, magic, 227, 228; taken 
from a grave throws inmates 
of a house into sleep, 161 
EoBem Bomaocet, A Groop oft 
Clouston, llSn^ 

Eating hands and feet of 
dead enemy, 161 
Eeeles., ]71n^ 

Edge (a/ii), 319 
Egyptian sorcerer, 40a* 
Eimt special forms of ether, 
163, 163ii* 

Eighty thousand princesses 
married by RatnAdhipati, 
170 

Ejaculation of*<Abars8ehika,” 

63 

EUgki, Propertius, 31 In* 
Elephant Fa^s, God with the 
(Gape’s), 166, 166n* 
Elephant, ichor from the 
temples of a omd (dioa), 
214n^; raised by chaste 
woman, 17M72; Sreti- 
latai. Story of Kipg 
Ratn^idhipai and- the 


Elephant — eaoimood 
White, 169-178; wounded 
by Garada biril, 170 
EUxir of immortality, 263, 
264; to procure sons, 218, 
219 

Elopement, the double, 13- 
16 

Emasculation of HfjdAs, 
ceremony of, 324, 325; of 
the votaries of Bahuchara, 
322-324 

Emblem of royalty, the 
ekowne an, 84n^ 

Em|Msror Tilmrius, the, SOm^ 
Empty city, the, 284 
Enchanted mango-tree, the, 
30, 31 ; necklace, the, 30, 
31 

Eoeg. rnUo.. 38 
EndfctopoBdia Britannica, 
** Alchemy,” H. M. Ross, 
162a; “^nuch,” £. B. 
Ty]or,328'; [** Ichneumon,” 
G. H. Carpenter], 11^^ 
EtujfcloptBdia of Islam, 278 
Emycioptrdia of Cixultism, 
lliewis Spence, 162n 
Entmeioptedut of Religum and 
EMct, Hastings’ ’’Al- 
chemy,” T. Barnes ; ditto, 
Carra de Vaux; ditto, E. 
Reiss, 162fi ; ■’ Animals,” 
N. W. Thomas, 170ni; 
’’Austerities,” J. A. Mac- 
culloch, 21n ; Bodhi- 
sattva,” L. de la Valine 
Poussin, 253a ; Charms 
and Amulets (Indian),” 
W.Crooke,37; ‘‘Chastity,” 
172n*{ “ Disease and M^- 
cine (Hindu),” J. Jolly; 
ditto(yedic), G. M. Bolling, 
62n ; “ Eunuch,” Louis H. 
Gray, 319, 320, 328; 

“ Hand,” J. A.Macculloeh, 
162; “Homs,” J. A. 
Macenlloch, 188n; “ Indo- 
nesians,” J. G. Fraser, 313, 
313a*; [“ Magical Circle ”1 
A. E. Crawley, 203; 

■ < Mutilations,” Lawrence 
Gomme, 81a; “Nose,” 
J. A Macenlloch, 314, 
314fi« 

Endowed with sciences, 
Naimvihanadatta, 139 
Energy (aMAa),137n' 
Enjtrmoimgo from Andml 
MoMm as Me BrifM 
Museam, 187a* 168a 


EpigrapkUs fadsM, L. D. 
&mett, 207a* 

Epithet of Siva, Mahakftlaan, 
Hal 

Enslaved persons, mutilations 
forced on, 21n 

“Entering Anather’s Body, 
Art of,” Bloomdeld, Proc. 
Amor. PkUos. Sop., 

EroAk, BsMlge nr taduedea, 
R. Schmidt, 380 
“EnMhlung vom Kaufinann 
Campaka,” Hertel, ZtU. 
d. d. man. GeselL. and 
Imdiscke EnsAUer, 280 
Escaping calamities, 28-32 
“Essay on the Sources of 
Bariaam and Josaphat,” 
Uebrecht, Zar VoU^umde, 
20ai 

Essies, Colebrooke, 37 
Essence (jettwi), 2ll^n* 
Essence is perfect knowledge, 
one whose (a Bodhisattva), 


turnemmd, L\ Charles 
Brisanl, 315 

Etememeni el le BatUememi 


doMs la Mdgie, CEtkao^ 
gropkie el le Folklore 
midkal, V, P. Saintyves, 
309ai 


Ether, eight special forms of, 
163, 163n* 

EUmogropkie Notes ta Soutkem 


ImSa, 306ii> ^ 
£tudes Folkloriques, £. 
Cosqnin, 204, 212»i, 238, 
280 


Etymology of the word 
“eunuch,” 319 
Eunuch (curoum, oira8wr, 
SXajBm, dAijsMS, TOfJLUMIs) 

{vadkri), 319 ; elaiu small in 
Southern India, 326 ; curse 
which made Aijnna a, 114 ; 
flings balls of wheat^flour 
towards the four quarters 
of the heavens, 37 ; oCered 
as victim to Misflwtune 
(PApman), 321 ; ^priests, 
Galli, 327, 328 

“Eunuch,” Lohis H. Gray, 
Hastings’ Emm. Bel. Etk.t 
319,320,328; ditfb, E. B. 
Tylor, Emm. BriL, 3^ 
Eunuchs, classes 321; 
condemnation of, S20, 321 ; 
excluded from the dMAka, 
320; forbidden to serve as 
witnesses, 320; Hl-omened, 



Eunuchs — andmued 
330, 321 ; Indian, Appen- 
dix II. 319-339; in ancient 
India. 320-321 ; in Gujarat. 
321, 323 ; in modern India, 
321 - 327 ; permitted to 
marry, 321 

*** Eunuchs’ to be found in 
the large Households of 
the State of llajpootana, 
A Few Notes with refer- 
ence to the/* H. Ebden. 
The Iwdmu Annah of 
Medical Sdewe, 325 

** Eunuchs of the Imperial 
Palace.” Tu Shu Chi Chfiag 
(The Chinae EticgclopiEdia)^ 
329 

EmiacAwr, Terence, 6 h- 

**£unuques du Palais Im- 
perial de Pekin,” J- J- 
Matignon, SuperMiiiiim. 
Crime ei Muere en CAiae, 
329 

European sneesing saluta- 
tions, 311-312; supersti- 
tion and witchcraft, 153 

Evil bodily smell, 61 ; eye, 
charm against the, 37 ; 
omen, 93, 9i ; omen, sneeze 
an, 306; spirits, charm to 
8cp*e away, 37 ; spirits, fires 
to protect from, 131n* 

** Exalted Rabbi L3w of 
Prague,*' 59 

Excluded from the erdddha, 
eunuchs, 320 

Execution - grounds, cross- 
roads as, 37 

Eampla of the Rahbis, The, 
M. Caster, 63, 118n', 172n, 
251 

** External soul** motif 151, 
203, 272ni 

Extracting maggots from 
teeth, charm for, 51n 

Eye, charms against the evil, 
37 ; the Prince who tore 
out his own, 19-21, 23; 
tom out St Brigit, 20n’ ; 
tom outwnen admired, 19, 
20, 20a^ 

Eyesight resttred by the 
Alvins, 258 

Fable of the crow and the 
palm, 70, TOn^ 

Ftmiet- de la Foaiamef La 
Fontaine, 260 

Fabhau, Chevalier k laTrappe, 
82 h> 


IKDEX II-OENERAL 

Fab/iatut, Montal'glon, 76 
Fabulous animals with eight 
feet (Snarabhiis), 259, 269n^ 
Faceliw, Henricus Bebc]ius,75 
Faerie Qaceite, S|»enser, 138 h^ 
Fairy harp, 187 m* 

Faithful courtesan, the. 212- 
215; servantVimvara, the, 
28 mI 

Faithless females, 193 
Fallen elephant raised by 
chaste woman, 171, 172 
Falling in love yby mere 
mention, 261, 2^n^ 

** False Ascetics and Nuns, 
On.” Bloomfield, Jouru. 
Amer, OnetU. 3hc., 21 In^ 
False rejuvenation of the 
king, 246 

Famine, cow eaten in time 
of, 9 

Fat. a candle of human, 133, 
150-163; powers attributed 
to human, 162 ; of a white ' 
hen, unguent of, 152 
Fatal look, the, 112 m> 

Fear of death, the. 3-5; of 
ghosts among the Baganda, 
38; of the night-hag, 131n* 
Feet first, children bom with, 
38 

Feet and hands of dead 
enemy eaten, 151 
Fellah and his Wicked Wife, 
The,” Burton, Nighte, 105n 
Female ascetic, the wicked, 
99-101, 104 

Female clothes worn by 
eunuchs, 322, 325, 326, 328 
Female mandrake, 154 
Females, faithless, 193 
Festival, the Holl^ 37 
FeeUchrift fir £nut WMitch, 
J. Hertel, “ Ueber die 
Suvabahuttarikatha,” 62, 
180 

FMe Maaloeani, Visentini, 76 
Fiction, theme of Letter of 
Death **moh/in, 279 
Fiddle, magic, 187n* 

Fields, holy (k$heira»), 220, 
220>»i 

Fight between a mongoose 
and a snake, description 
of a, 115»i 

Figures, the indestructible 
golden, 212-214, 216 
Finger, Water of Life in 
little, 263»i 

Fire, circumambulating the, 
148, 148ii* 


SSI 

« 

Fire, God of (Agni), 13. 159- 
162, 228ii»; magic, 227, 
228; worship, ]60ni 
Fires, thefive sacred. 22, 22f7’ ; 
of modem ritual, the three. 
160 m» 

Firerde 3Von>ir Kennedy. 76 
First child-bed, superstition 
regarding the left hand of 
a woman who has died in 
her, 151 

Five sacred fires. 22, 22m'; 

Vedic fires, ICOid 
“Flea, The.” Basile, Pen- 
Umerone, 239 

Floating down-stream, the 
golden lotuses, 246-248 ; 
rubies, 247n' 

Flowers and fruits that grow 
all the year n>und, 138 
Floufersfrom a Persian Garden , 
Clouston, 167n* 

Flowety arrows, god of the 
(K&ma), 24 

Flute out of human leg-bone, 
151 

Flyhiig, early attempts at, 56 ; 
sandals m Hermes, *56; 
through the air, 27, 35 
Fly-whisk (chowrie), 84n^, 85 m 
Folk ElwwhgVy A. S. Palmer. 

154 ^ - 

Folk-Lore, <«Ba1ochi Tales.*’ 
Dames, 182; [‘'Bantu Folk- 
lore”] M. L. Hewat, 313, 
313n* ; ** Burial of Suicides 
at Cross-roads,” W. Crooke, 
37 ; [" Customs of the 
Lower Congo People ”] 
J. H. Weeks, 313, 313n' ; 
[“The Duppy”] 202; 
''Folk-Tales of the An- 
gXml Nftgas of • Assam,” 
J. H. Hutton, 105n ; “The 
Force of Initiative in 
Magical Combat,” W. R. 
Halliday, 204 ; “ King 

Midas and his Ass’s Ears,” 
W. Crooke, 188n ; “ Persian 
Folk-Lore,” Ella C. Sykes, 
307, 307n* ; ' ‘ Primitive 

Orientation,” W. H. R. 
Rivers, 295n*; “Some 
Navajo Folktales,” Buxton, 
268n^; “Some Notes on 
Homeric Folk-Lore,” W. 
Crooke, 204. 206nS 227m, 
268 * “ Sunwise Proces- 

sions,” E. Peacock, 296n> ; 
P'The Water of Life*’] 
G. A. Grierson, 263bA 
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Folk-Lore of Bombay^ R. £. 
Enthoven, 315 

FolhLoire de France, S^billot, 
76 

Folk •-Lore of the Northern 
CkmnUce^ lienderaon, 150, 
195ni 

Folk-Lore of the Old Teetefi 
meat, Fraser, 153 
Fol^-Lore of Plante, T. F. 

Thiselton-Dver, 154 
Folkiore of the Santal Par- 
ganae, ^mpas, 76, 182 
Folk-Lore Society, 21^1 
Folk-Tales of the Angilinl 
Nflgas of Assam,’* J. H. 
Hutton, Folk-Lore, 105» 
Folk-Tales of L. B., 

Day, 29a, 62. 280 
Folk-Tales of Hindustan, 
Shaikh Chilli, 272nt 
Followers of Nftr&ya^a, 
109 

Foolish Pi^ba, the, 34-35 
‘ < Forceof Initiativeln Magical 
Conflict. The,” W. R. 
Halliday, Folk-Ure, 204 
Forehead or mouth of autom- 
aton, divine name placed 
in the, 59 

Forest, Uie Vindhya, 266 
Forgotten bride, the, 124, 
I24ni 

Form, having assumed a 
{jdUmipd), 148n* 

Formation of the moonstone, 
53fi* 

Former birth, life in a, 7, 8 
Forms of ether, the eight 
special, 163, 163n* 
FormulsB in praise of right- 
eousness, 307 
Fortieth day {ehlUisa), 323 
Fortune, the Goddess of, 24, 
74,298 

Fortune of Royalty, 69; of 
the VidyAdhara race, 137 
Four means of success, Upd- 
yas the, 143, 143n* 

Four quarters of the heavens, 
eunuch flings balls of wheat 
, ^ur towards the, 37 
TfiassFf Maggriue, 154 
Friar Odor*':, 57 
Fried pastry {takas), 324 
Friend of the moon, the white 
lotus, 140, 140n> 

Friends of lovers (the >4vins), 
20 d 

Friendship of Kalingaseni 
. and SomapimblU, 27, 28 


Frog in a.pot, 73, 75 
Fruits and flowers that grow 
ail the year round, 138 
Fruits, the two heavenly, 263 ; 
which prevent old age, 42, 
43 

Funeral human saerifiee, 
185iii 

Furrow (karsha), 201 
Future Buddha, a (4od4t- 
sattva), 252n* 

Gagga-Jdtaka^ tlie, 304, 304iii 
Gall of a black cat, unguent 
of, 152 

Gambler’s circle, 202 
Garden of the gods, Nan- 
dana, 5, 6, 24, 138 
Garden, the heavenly, 138; 
called Nigavana, 140, 142, 
142i|i 

raargantua] Rabelais, 34n 
Gas, Van Helmont’s re- 
searches on the nature of, 

161 fi^ 

Gautama Dharma ^dstra, 320 
Genesis, 163 
Gentile {minya), 46n^ 
GeormaHFolk-Tales,yinrdrop, 
204 

Geschiehte [or 5agea&acA] 
der Bayerischen Lande, 
Schflppner, 133a^ 
Geschkmen and Lseder aus den 
neuaramdischen Hand- 
schrijien su Berlin, Lids- 
banki, 76, 280 
Geela Romanontm, 4n*, 118ni, 
167fi«, 172n>, 247n^ 

Ghosts among the Baganda, 
fear of, 38 

Giant keeper of the caves 
* of Babylon, Zohak the, 
150 

Giving {dama), 159n^ 214n' 
Gleanings from the Bhakta- 
Bf&la,” G. A. Grierson, 
Joum. As, Soc., 280 
Globus, ‘*2!auberglanbe bei 
den Rutenen,” R. F. 
Kaindl, 151 

Ghesarimn Erodeum Lmgme 
lAdmm, Pierre Pierrugnes, 
328 

Glossary, Nare, 154 
Glossary to Shakespeare's 
Works, A. Dyce, IM 
Goblin in the rafters, 304, 
305 

Goblins, pertinacity of, 32«i 
*' God bless yon ! ” 30, 31 


God, Chandrama, the moon^, 
161 h> ; with the Elephant 
Face (Gapefe), 155, 155n*; 
of Flre(A 9 il), 13, 169-162, 
228ii*^ of the flowesy 
arrows (KSma), 24; of Jus- 
tice, 92; ofJLove (Kflma), 
1, 24, 68, m, 112, 129, 
130, 132, 146, 165, 176, 
164, 279, 294; mutilations 
to indicate safajogatioa to 
the, 21ii; servant created 
through the mystical name 
of, 69; of Wealth (Knvera), 

* 133,134,211,212,216 

Goddm Gandelifera, ISln*; 
BahneharajI, 322-324; 
Beheehia, 321, 324, 325; 
Booehera,321 ; of Fortune, 
24, 74, 296; Huligamma, 
326, 327 

Gods and Asnns, war between 
the. 66 

Gods, Brihaspati preceptor of 
the, 66a* ; King of the 
(Indrafo.o.]); Nandanathe 
garden of the, 5, 6, 24, 138; 
serpent-, 1^>; (tsfeatta), 
215a' 

Gold -child” root, the 
218a' 

Gold out of copper, 161, 
161n', 162a 

Gold, peacocks of, 57 

Golden arrow, the, 222, 223 

Golden Ass, Apuleios, 22Ba*, 
286aS 311at 

Golden Bemah, Fraser, 36, 
142a', 151, 163, 203, 314, 
314a*, 386 

Golden 6gnres,theindestraet- 
ible, 212-214, 216; fruits 
as boon, 160; handmaid of 
Hepbaistos, 56; lotuses 
floating down-atream, 246- 
246 

“ Goldenlion,Tlie,'’Gonsen- 
bs^, SkU k mm he BBirchen, 
225a^ . 

GoMene SchachspieirDss.” 
Kaden, (Inter dem OSoen- 
bitamem, 187f^ * 

**Gblem dest Hodi-Rabbi- 
L5b, Der,” A. If. Tendlan, 
Das Bach der Sagem send 
Lemeaden JMkdser FoneU, 

Good omen, silbcMng in 
Greece a, UO 

Grain, saffrifleial (hssm %d), 
148a* 



ass 


QnaAwtB^hm of the Karat 
mad Aotbt tud 

Aiabiliki.66 

Grondtoo of Vith^Qf 82i 83 
Gnat luuned Yijearthtla, 
malt 32 

Giatt. daiMa, 263; dinia, 
251id; iido,26 
Gimve throws inoiates of a 
house into deep, earth 
taken Irani a, 151 
Great Khan, palace of the> 
57 

Greek arehiteet DnlalaSt 
thet66 

CM DkMm, W. R. 

Hallidajt 303, 303a' 

«<Grey Hair” Mob/, 343a* 
Gfigck u c k e tmd AWsHetuckt 
MMem, Hahn, 204 
Grieekhcke Mdreken^ fi. 
Schmidt, 28n', 133a', 

187n* 218n', 238, 253a' 
GnedMieRomm^Der^ Bohde, 
188h 

Grief, daughter a lump of, 

Gnmm^9 ffoatcAo/d 7Wer, 
M. Hunt, 76 

Gnntp of Eadtm Bommeet 
aad SUmeit A, Cloiuton, 
118a' 

Gfoi% of snakes (Nigarana), 
140, 142, 142a' 

Guardian of jewels and 
preeiotts metals, Veteavana 
a, 304,30411^ 

Guardians of treasure, 133^ 
133i^ 

Gonpowder, Roger Bacon’s 
inrention of, 161a' 
*^Gypsiet of Bengal,” B. R* 
M itim, Memoin read before 
ike Aaik. Soc. Ida.. 51a 

Hagidicgy, Buddhist, 20a' 
Hair of which flj-whisks are 
made {ai~wammr or ol- 
ekoeuu) 84a' 

Hakluyt Society, 67, 86a, 201 
Hand (Aon^, 214a' 

■*Hand.” J. A. Macculloeh, 
Hastings' IZel. EdL, 

158 

Hand of a dead man, magical 
power ot dried and pickled, 
150; in hommopathie 

nH4cic* 182 

*<Haiid of GhMy,” note on 
the, 160-154; extiBgaished 
by milk, 168 
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Bami of Gbe^, R. 

Bl ak eh oi o agh (ed. J. Fair- 
fitt-Blakeboniugli), 158 
Hands out dF when adndred, 
21a; and feet of dead 
s, 151; peacock 
mahtng the. 



Hanged 

the fiit of a, 150; 
a’a body, or^hi of the 
i Ikom iniees fiwm 

a, 153 

/rermmlu,the,9n« 

Harp, a fidiy, 187f^ 

Hossnof Bamoimh,” Barton, 
a60a' 

Hi^ WofdpThe,” Ralston, 
ihMsa Foik-Tmke, 225a* 
Hates men, woman who, 260, 
860a* 

//oCha’a Taletg Stein and 
Grietaon, 280 

Ha 

A. J. K Tre- 
,318.312a' 

Hausas of Tripoli and Tonis, 

Head, centipedes in the 
y ng’s, 48, 58 

Head or chief, he who is 
(Jofdli(f49).319 
Head gr o ws again on helm 
cut oC 968/2680', 268 
Hcalen of disease (the 
Ahrins), 258 

Healing the Brahman’s 
wound, 32; pr o perties of 
boy’s juiees, 168 
** Health-Index,*’ 278a' 
Heaven, l^js the Sky 
Father or, 267 . 

**Hcavea and Enth” (the 
AMtts),887 

Heavenly garden, the, 138 
Heavens, eunoeh fipgs balls 
of wheat Hour towards 
the foor quarters of the, 
37 


A. £. Waite. 

lOte 

Hamit anandad aat af 
jaalaa,^.» 

Hamfti«orijHt«a,tha. 190 
HanaoliMtf. laiaiaiii 8Iat 
-Hiddaa Tteante. Hie.” 
ClonstQn,d Cramp of £iari- 


r drake 


118a' 

Hidden i 
reveals, 153 
Highwayman’s 
162 
Hindu 
of,68h' 

Hiadm 

Ceremomae, Dubois, 306, 
306ii* 

Hindn Bavayis, 322 
Hindustani oAUA (nsknumia), 
14a' 

Histoire de la Bdheophie 
Ifcfn rifl ma c ^ Lenglet do 
Fresnpy, 182a . 

Hirilptrr dee eatmae wwaloaAf de 
tEggple» QoatremAre, 328 
Hisidiy of Ancient Egypt, 
Rawlinaan, 388 
Hieiarp of Cimuacftloa, 


Hutarp of FkAoh Danlep 
(liebie^’a trans.), 82n*, 


^ohh V 

K. J. W. Gibb, 2 S 1 ', 904 
Hidorp of Ma^ aad 

mdmammm oMmBHKmp 

B7,l«te 

of tba Kiiv V’atn, 
HMm 7 of the Satetaof the 


in.» 


BeUmS^pm, H^pei. Ulhi<. 
188»*.niMSS18ii».S 


.»e^. 


Hee. OBgeent ef the frt ef a 
«hite,Ui 

Jfi^jlmcMa ^JM eigwet of 
BtmdkmiMckmmeB mH- 


ffiiwMdrfa.the.aaa^ 

HUmo Mmm. Yak^ Ido*. 
860 . lie* 

Ho^rb^^giMeorni^ 

Hag^fieU, (faddtei). SSOt 

Holj Load. mMdndce 
rtWomte the. IBS 
Hel,i,ge>«idri 4.1 
“Hmcrie Pw Liie, Sobm 
N etea eo.” W. C lwa he, 


L% A. 

dYMiigpqr.ad.adii* 
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HoAiflMmihie nuiffic, €on* 
Beetoo with the deed 
uien*e hood, 151 ; bend in, 
152; circle need in, 202, 
208 

Hook (eJIfai 14ni 
Hom’*‘||^ ^nmb, 105ii 
** Homs,” J. iJL. HeccuKoch| 
Hestittgs’ Emey. ReL 

188 fi 

Homs groWtiw on the heed, 
187. 187n* Ite teSn; pro- 
doc*^ hydigi, i87n*; pro- 
ducer .of (SringotpIdinI), 
187, 18711^ 

Honu of HmnooTt Elworthy, 
188w ^ 

Hone, nemedi &MiMe, 280; 
the stolen, 71^ 75; trap- 
pings, dkNPfie used es e 
plume in, 84 n^, 85n 
Hostility to the crocodile, 
ichnetunon*!, 116n; of the 
Vidyitteras, 145 
Honuui body, retemblence of 
the mandrake to the, 153; 
let, e candle of, 183, 160- 
164; fiit, powem attributed 
to, 152; leg-bone date out 
of a, 151 ; sacriioe, funeral, 
185ii* ; sacriSce (oufiuAe- 
lucdM, 321 

Hunchback’s Tale, The,” 
Burton, NighU, lOln 

Hmm of Bordeatuf, 187n* 
Hnsbem, disguise of Indra 
as Abalyg’s, 126 ; the 
mean-spirited, 287 
** Husband, the Pretended,” 
wMf 126-127 

“Ibrahim and Jemileh,” 
Burton, NigMis, 68n^ 
Ichneumon, note on the, 
115N^ li6n 

[“Ichneumon,” G. H. Car- 
penter] ISara. Brit., 115n^ 
Ichneumon iHenetUi Unrti- 
sma), 115ni, 116n 
Ihhneumon, the Owl, the Gat 
and the Mouse, Story of 
the, 115117 

Idior from the temples of e 
mari elephant (dgea), 214»^ 
Identideetiim of Taksharilft, 

Identity, doubt abon! own, 
851f|t 

Idols, obnseerathm of, 37, 38 


ikod, Homer, 222ii^ 277 
IB-omened eunuchs, 320, 321 
Immortal birds, Bihangama, 
and Bihengami, the two, 
29ii 

Immortality, elixir rxf, 263, 
254 

Immunity of mongoose from 
snake-bite, 

Impersonatimi of Madanavegi 
as the King of Vatsa, 121- 
123 

“ Impoasibilities ” 

265251 

Impotence a qualidcation for 
Mmiasion to Pavayft caste, 
822 

Incantation, the highway- 
man’s, 152 

Incarnation of Rati, the, 181, 
186, 188 

Indestructible golden dgures, 
the. 212-214, 216 
ImiuL ta ike FUUeM CaUury, 
R. H. Major, 201 
Imdiam Anmele of Medical 
Heieace, The, ** A Few 
Notes, with reference to 
* The Eunuchs’ to be found 
in the large Households of 
the State of Rajpootana 
H. Ebden, 326 

/adkm Antiqaarg, 182, 201; 
“The Story of Chandra- 
hasya,” N. B. Godabole, 
280 

Indian Eunuchs, Appendix II, 
319-829 

Indiaa Fah^ Tales, Stokes, 
218fiS 22^u>, 280 
Indian medical beliefs, 
ancient, SOn^, 51n, 52n 
ImUaa Sigkts* Enteriammeats, 
Swynnerton, 204 
Indian Pluto, Vcssarana a 
kind of, 304, 304n< 

Indian prostitutes, 207fi* 
Indiscke ErsSkUr, “Die 
F^riahlung vom Kaufmann 
Campaka,” Hertel, 280 
Indogermaaea, Hirt, 319 
“Indonesians,” J. G. Fraser, 
HssUngs’ Emey, ReL Etk, 
318, 818n« 

Ingoldsbg Legieads [Barham], 
40ft* 

Initiation of Parayis, cere- 
mony of, 823 

Initiatory rites of the Galli, 
827, m ; of the Kojahs. 


Innoeent wife, cheating the, 
126-127 

Inrentor, Arcbytas the 
acienti6e, 66; of carpentry 
and its toolt, Dredalus, 66 
Inrulnerable. mandrake 
renders wearer, 153 
IrMe JMfkrvAeMsGrimm, SOa^ 

188ii 

Iron-eating mice, the, 260 
Iron pincen iekkata), lOOn^ 
Isaiah, 329 

Island, queen con6ned to an, 
174 

Islands, Camphor, 260n^; of 
Wak,260ii^ 

lUUum FopidarTalestCfoxko, 76 

Jacket, short (ekolee), 326 
Jamaican spirit or dappu, 202 
JSUAa book, the Pali, 

Jatakas. the. 60, 179, 250, 
804aSa06 

Jaranese and Malay palaagain, 
Prdanghi, 14n^ 

Jealou^, hermit wounded out 
of, 22 ; punishment for, 
177, 178 ; of rival wives, 99 
Jeremiah, 329 

Jewel-lamps, 131 u*, 132ft, 
167n* 

Jewels, boxes containing, 
209, 210; and prerious 
stones, Vessavana a guar- 
dian of, 304, 304ft* 

“Jewish Doctor, Tale of 
the,” Burton, NighU, 95n* 
Jewish legend, the Golem of, 
69 

John oj Capua, 126 
Joam. Amer. OrietU. Soc., 
“Camphor,” W. H. SehoflT, 
260»^; “ On False Ascetics 
and Nuns,” Bloom6eld, 
211fti 

Joam. AM. InH., “Kojahs 
of Southern India,” J. 
Sbortt, 326; “Notes on 
the Wagogo of (Serman 
£. Africa.” J. Cole,^ 
Joam. AM. Soc, Bomb. 
[“ Basivis : Women who 
through Dedieaaon to a 
Deity assume Masculine 
Privileges **], Fawcett, 327 ; 

E Bihari TalesV], S. C. 
itra,250 

Joam. As. Soc. Bmal, “On 
the Sbighnl ^halchah) 
Dialect,” R. B. Shaw, 
269fi 
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Jwnud AtiaUque, ” Lettre tor 
Ics poetes Tanifali et a1- 
MoutalAinmis, pur M. A. 
Perron k M. Caussin de 
PeroevaU 278 

Jawm, Mah& Bodi Sod., Mah& 
Bodhi and the United 
Buddhist V^orld/' 182 
Joom. North ^ktua Branch 
Roy. A$. Soc., **Cliine8e 
Eunuchs,*’ Stent, 829 
Jom. Ray. As. Soc., **The 
Act of Truth,” E. W. 
Burlingame, 179, 182; 

Gleanings from the 
Bhakta-Mala” G. A. 
Grierson, 280; <* Metrical 
Version of the Story of 
HariSarman,” B. Hale 
Wortham, 77-80 
Jowmey fhrongh Mysore, 
Canara and Malabar, Hamil- 
ton, 201 

Juices from a hanged man's 
body, origin of the man- 
drake in, 103 ; powers attri- 
buted to human, 162 
Justice, God of, 92 

Kah^Gyar, the, SOn^ 

JCoAia arid Dimna, 126 
Kaiauikische Marchea, B. Jiilg, 
182 

Kastration in reehilicher, 
socialetf und vdater Hinsirht, 
C. Rieger, 328 

Kaihd SarU SSgara, Somideva, 
33n* 268n*, 280 
KalhSkoqa, Tawney, 60-62, 
207n^ 279 

Keeper of the caves of Baby- 
lon, Zohak the giant, 100 
KhasUivUdi^JltUtka, the, 20n^ 
Kharapnlla’JSUtka, the, 60 
Killed person coming to 
life” motif, 268rI 
Kind, Das, H. H. Ploss, 328 
Kinder- and Hausmarchen, 
Grimm, 28ft', 76, 104n^ 
187f*3 188ii, 189n', 226r>, 
227n, 231»', 237, 272m' 
Kindred, 3andhu or cognate, 
46n' 

[King, dependent of a] 
{kdrpa\iksii, 207n' 

King of i^e Gods. See 
Indra 

**King Mlias and his Ass’s 
Ears,” Crooke, Folk-Lore, 

188ii 

Kingdom given away, 177 


Kings, 306fi* 329 ; daties of, 
142-144 

KUSb f*l ma^rifai of-AM «/ 
Aomfoiiya (nook of the 
KnowlMge of Ingenious 
Contrivances), Al-Jazari, 58 

Kite, inventor of the, 66 

•• Kluge Else, Die,” Grimm, 
Kinder - und Uausmarchen, 
23in' 

Knife (ofW), 319 
Knowall, Dr,” moHf, 75-76 
Knowing one, the^* {jiUiaa- 
mjna), 72n' 

KnowMge, one whose es- 
sence is perfect (a fiodhi- 
sattva), 252n* 

Knowledge, pretended, 71- 
73 ; superhuman {vidya), 
166, 166»*; the test of^, 
73 

** Kojahs of Southern India,” 
J. Shortt, Jonm. Anth. Inst., 
325 

** Ksbanti Jiltaka,” Bodhi- 
sattva Avaddna, 20m' 


Lal^rinth, the Cretan, 66 
Lac, lake made of liquid, 67 
Lake with full-blown lotuses, 
24 ; the Milnasa, 163 
Lalitanga, Story of,” 
Tawney, KathSko^a, 61 
lament of KalingasenA, 124 
Lamp, wick of a {varti), 134fi' 
l^mps, jewel-, 131n*, 132 a, 
167»* 

Land of Camphor, 260a' ; of 
Chedi, 128 

Leaves, strings of [torans), 
100a' 

'* I^ech, Talc of the Weaver 
who became a," Burton, 
Sights, 76 

Leg-boiie, flute out of a 
human, 151 

Legend, the Golem of Jewish, 
59 

Legend of Perseus, Hartland, 
204, 227 a, 263At 
Legend of St Augustine, 


** L4gende do Page de Sainte 
Elisabeth, La,” Cosquin, 
itudes FMIonques, 280 
Legends connect with the 
* * philosopher’s stone,” 

161a', 162n; of moving 
figures, 56-59 

Le^nds of thePanfSbfTtmple, 


lMsigersem.Studien,‘*AMKyr. 
Bemtentum,” Klanber, 
329 

LentiU, tmek of peas or, 104, 
104A^ 106f» 

Letter of Death, the, 265, 
277-280 

Letters, the ** Bellerophon,” 
** Mutalammis,” and 
“ Uriah.” 277-279 
Lettre sur les pofites Tara- 
fah et al-Afoutalammis, par 
M.A. Perron k M. Caus^ 
de Perceval, JoamU Asia- 
iique, 278 

Lettres Edjfieantes, P4re 
Bouchet, 201 

Life -index ” motif, 269ji. 
272n' 

Life-Index, The,” Norton, 
Xiadier tM Honour of Maurice 
Bioomfetd, 272n' 

Life in a former birth, 7, 8 
Life of St BHgit,” Whitley 
Stokes, Three Middle Irish 
Hoodies, 20 »' 

Life and Stories of PSrg- 
vondiha, Bloomfield, 63, 
280 

Life, the Water of,” maBf, 
43. 253, 253a'. 254 
Light, the twin deities of 
(the Aivins), 267 
LionofvalouriVikramasinha), 
ll,lln» 

Ups like the banMika, 146 
Ust of mutilations, 2 In 
IJUerary History of the Arabs, 
A., il. A. Nichidaon, 278 
Literature on alchemy, 162a, 
literatufgesvhichle der Araber, 
Hammer-Purgstall, 278 
UMKoatoaUgcAatiSchleicherj 
75 

littirature Orale de la Picardie, 
E. Camoy, 106n, 31 In* 
**Live, May yon” {lalaun), 
313 

Limre des Lmmires, he, 126 
Uyfr Cock 0 Hergejd. *‘Tbe 
Mahinogion.” Lady C 
Guest, 205 

Lock, the Brahmanical, 2 
Loeb Classical Library, 258 
Long-haired man (eunuch), 
320 

Long life ” (dbwAi^), 306 
l^ook, the fatal, 11 2a'; the 
poisonous. 111, 112a' 

Lora of Wealth (Koveia, o.ir.), 
215 



the ocban of stobt 


Lmi treumt ncowered bf 
tfuunnip. J]6-l» 

UtBS libras, nflcblsee sad 
bnicelci of. ISI. ISW; s 
frknil of tlie noon, the 
white. 140. 1400^ 

thegohl<ra,M6-248; Ibfemri 
Uovni. S4 


J^oee, the God of <KAns). 1. 
94. 68. til. 118. 199. 190. 
198.146.168,178.184.919. 
294; oflUiinsi^fiM'the 
Km^fliv«Us.88; l^nme 
mentkiii* 68. 68ii^. 961. 
261ii^ ; scotned, 10^110 
Loee-«p^. Apluodite o per* 
■onilicstkin of the nan- 


dfsice or. 169 
St. 169 

Love - sieknen. otans of 
Hindu. €8i|i 

Lover revealed hj **Act of 
Thith.” 181 

Loveni. friends of (the 
AMna). 968 

Larminoos eaihonele, the. 


167 j »« 

Lamp (Golem), 69 
“Lnnp of grief,** danghter 
a.l£l8a> 


Late of bones, the, 187. 188 
os. candle ht in. 




» Mabinogion. The,*’ Lady C. 
Gneat. Lhfr Cbdt G /far* 

Jbcadmiaa FoA-Lare. G. F. 

Abbott. 910. 910li« 
liaebinca deactibed I7 Sonor 

pnaibft,49 

Maggots from teeth, chaam 
fiir eatneting, 6!1 
Magie ear of Medea, 66; 
chario«,49; ciide. 901-908; 
eiiele need for earing cattle 
disease. 201 ; earth, water, 
thorns and ire. 987. 928; 
6ddle. 1870^ ; the hand 
in homeepathie. 168; in 
•-Obstacles** sm*/. qfn- 
polhetie.999; titnal.Bndi^ 
in. 98. 99 n* ; awaad. the. 
961,971; qnpathctie.98; 
tripods, bdlows ann golden 

Ms 


jfosfo i foran li if. Re. 

B. Mcnns-L a wenc e, 90^ 
-Magic Obslaelet** meiif, 
92711.996.298^999 
[••Magical Ciirie**]. A. E. 

••Magical GonMet** 

196, 19611^. 908*906 
Magical power of dried and 
pieUed hand of a dead 
nmn. 160; p ro pe r tl ea of 
the mandtakr. 161; rites 
eonneeted with cr on loada, 
38 

Jjaaie iiRdigiam damtJ ffigae 
dbAardrLl>ontld.9M 
•• Main Bodhi and the United 
Bnddhiat Worid,** Jooni. 

MakiUMs. the. 116ii^ 181. 
182. 947f|i. 980. 288, 320. 
321 

, the. 321 

e.9Da», 

g|4iii 

Maid caUed JihvS, 72. 72fl^ 73 
••Main de Gloira** (Mande- 
gloira. nandragote. man- 
diagora), the mandrake. 
169, 164 

Majeity or pre-eminence of 
the long ^rmbkaUm), 197a' 
Malay and Javanese pakm^ 


(p a l aa g aia ). 14a« 
•Male** man 


* mandrake, 164 
Man craated foam day. 60; 

tamed iato monkey. 191 
Mandragore (**Main de 
Glcpira.”* amadrakc). 159. 
154 

Mandmke. Apbiodlte a per- 
aoniOcation of the, 153; 
eonneetkm of the •- Hand 
of CkHy** with the. 16C. 
154; magical properties of 
the. 161 

Mango-tree, the 

^90,91 


r o/lfo 

Wilkin- 


908. 906n* 
47 


4ar^.lClii». 


•/ He 
Lane. 

in. 46. 

, 66 . 

Goal. 


MMmierSddakwaaTmr- 
md. Stnmme. 1888 
Mhdba dm SUdiUm Dm, 
B. Jftlg. 66. 62. 68, 75. 
904 

Jfirolfli'iDMf EniAkmgem der 
foiaM. Veltcn.980 
Mareo jRsfo, Tae Book of Ser, 
Yale and Goidier, 85a» 901, 
902, 907.90711', 929 
Marks of Namvfthanadatta, 
aaapkfoaa. 84fi' 

Marrhue by choice (isaaap 
aara). 26, 26iii, 181, 2&a* ; 
gkod ko na form of. 66, 82. 
121. 124. 146, 196, 269; of 
a daughter. beneOta ob- 
tained the, 24. 96; of 
Kalingaaena to liadana- 
vega, 121 ; of Naravahana- 
datta to Mandanaman- 
chnki. 147, 148; of Nam- 
vihanadatta to Ratna- 
pmldik. 167, 168; rites 
among the Bharvids in 
Gujarftt. 97 

Married in a dream, 82, 89 
Marry, eunaebs permitted to, 
921 

Martyred Charan woman. 
Bahueharijl the spirit of a. 
921 

Masseur, barber as. 100a' 
MMmrd: A Didrid Memoir, 
F. S, Growse, 142n' 
Matnmooial agent, barber as. 
lOOii'; priest. Jiaiber as 
the, 100a' 

Mdrimooio, De, Sene^, 329 
Matthew, 329 

••May you live ! ” (/a/aaa), 313 
Mean-spirited husband, the, 
287 

Measure of time (Kalpa), 198 
Measures of distance (maaor ). 

36, 82. 166. 227. 283. 284 
Mechanical dolls of wood, 99, 
66; swans, the. 2BS, 289 
Medical beliefs, ancient 
Indian, 60a'. Oln. b2a 
Medicine, cross-niads in 
Hebrew, 98; io procure 
•ona. 218, 219 

Mektm, C Snouck Huigronje, 
329 

•• Melaneholiat *and the 
Sharper, The.** Burton, 
118a' . 

Melaneaian and ’Polynerian 
anecsbig nlutationa. 313- 
314 
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of BiUuk Nem 
Gmmoo, The, C. G. Selig- 
nwnn. Site* 

Mdmemmu tmf PobMiteu, 
George Brawn, SU, Slte^ 
Mfteme,l06ii,2» 

Mem. dot Acad, da iiu., '*Sar 
Ics Soahaits en fiivenr de 
ceuz qni dtenment,’* Henri 
Morin, SOte* 

Memoba read Mwt the AM. 
Soe. Ldm., ^^llie Gypefes of 
Bengal/* S. C. Mitia, Sin 
Mendicant Frapanchaboddhi. 

209,210 

** Mermaid. The,** Thorpe, 
Yaie-HdeSUtria, 225fi*, 237 
Metali, VesMvana a guardian 
of jewels and precious, 301, 

Mdamorpkoia (GoUem Asm), 
Apulelus, 226n*, 286n^ 
311n* 

MdamerpkaseM, Grid, 138n, 
191n>, 230n* 

Method of prepariaga **Hand 
of Glofy,” iso 
Hdrkttl JRamaaces, £11is,f272n^ 
^'Metrical Version of the 
Stoiy of Harilarman,** B. 
Hale Wortham, Jama. Row. 
As Soc., 77<aO 
Mice, the iron*eating, -260 
RBdsMmmer Dream, 

Shakespeare, 29ni 
Mifiadspoffte, the, 320, 321 
Milk eatioguishes the '-Hand 
of Gloiy,” 152 
MiUe d mm NuUm, Le$, I ISn' 
Mirror, a small (drn), lOOn* 
Misfortune (Pipman), eunuch 
offered as victim to, 321 
Modem Arabic Stetee, Green, 
76 

Modem India, cures for 
carious teeth in. Sin ; 
eunuchs in, 321-327 
MwuretalhRerdupuasr, ** Dieu 
vous benisse! — Origine 
d*un dicton,*’ Cahan^, 31S 
Mohammedans, sneesing 
superstitions among the, 
306,306 

Maearmna ladkma, F. Joan 
de lorquemada, 160, 161 
Mongolian form of ** Doctor 
Knowall ** story, 75; version 
of •• Ov-whearing ” madf, 
4Bni 

Mo^dtete Mdnham, B. JSlg, 


** Mongols, et lenr prltenda 
RAle dans la Transmission 
to Contes,** ' Cosqoin, 
tiada Folklanqua, 2M 

Mongoose (Herpeda mimgo), 
llBn', 116n 

Monkey, the buried, 189, 
190; man turned into a, 
191 

“ Montagne Noire, La,*’ 
MibuSse, 238 

Moon (Soma), 257; digit of 
the (lo/S), 164n^ ; white 
lotos a friend of the, 140, 
140n* 

Moon'-god, Chandrama, 161n^ 

Moon’s diameter, a sixteenth 
of the (te/d). 140n> 

Moonstone (chtmdrakSnte)^ 53, 
63n* 

Mori dArikitre, La, 208 h ' 

Mother-in-law, the cruel, 44, 
45 

Motif , “ Act of Truth,” 

172n*. 27M82: “Doctor 
Knowall,” 75-76; “Do- 
hada,” 60 ; ** External 

Soul,” 151, 272ni; *<Grey 
hair,”243n*; ** Impossibil- 
ities/’ 241n^ 250-251 ; 

** Killed |icrson coming to 
life,” 268w*; “Letter of 
Death,” 277-280; “Life- 
index,” 272n^ ; “ Magic 

Obstacles,” 227a, 228, 

236-239; “Magical Coll- 
ect,” 195, 195n\ 203-205; 
“Overhearing/’ 29n, 48, 
48a1. 49, 60*63, 161; “Pre- 
tended Hushand,” 126- 
127; “Quintessence,” 76; 
“Tasks,” 226ri»,227n, 277; 
“Test of Chastity,” 172n*; 
“ Transformation Combat,” 
195, 195nS 203 - 205; 

“ Water of Life,” 253, 
263n^ 254 

Mountain, the Churning 
(Maiidara), 83, 88n*; 

KalakOta, 66 ; MainSka, 
lln*; Malaya, 155, 178; 
Meru, 281; Itishaba, 64, 
126 ; Someru (the mountain 
of gold), 148,148n'; of the 
sunrise, 67 

Mountains, the Vindhya, 40, 
42, 97a', 267 

“ Mouse and the Ichneumon, 
Tale of the,” Barton, 
Nigto, 115a' 

Mouse, the sagacious, 117 


Mouth or forehead of autom- 
aton, Divine Name pUred 
in the, 69 

Moviig figures, legends o£, 


MrkhdAakafika, or Cbm Cart, 
202, 207n» 

MttsalroSn PavayAs, 322 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
58 


Mustard seeds sown along 
the path, 98 » 

“Mutalammis letter,” 277* 
279 J 

Mutilation in reugion, self-, 
21a 

Mutilations forced on con- 
quered enemies or en- 
slaved persons, 21 a; to 
indicate the subjugation to 
the god, 21n ; list of, 21n 
‘ * ^ Mutilations,” Lawrence 

Gomme, Hastings’ Ency. 
Rel. Eth., 21n 

MysUc Trees and Flowers, 
M. D. Conway, 154 
Mystical nameof God, servant 
created through the, 59 
Myth, the Prometheus, 307a*, 
309, 310 


Mythes etiogendes de tlnde el 
de la Perse, l.^v4que, 9 a' 
Mythology of the Aryan 
'Nabans, Cox, 26a', 272h' 
Myths and Songs from the 
South Pacific,^: W. Gill, 
314, 314a* 


* < Nala and DamAynn ti . ' * 

MahSbharuta, 181 
Name of a deity uttered by 
sneexer, 306 

S&rada Dharma Sbstra, 320 
Native Tribes of South- East 
Australia, A. W. Howitt, 
151 

Nature, own {svabhSm), 262n* 
Not. Hist., Pliny, 31 In' 
“Navajo Folktales, Some,” 
Buxton, Folk-Lore, 268n' 
“Neaniskos,” L. S. Smithers, 
Priapda, 328 

Necklace, the enchanted, 30, 
31; of lotus ^bres, 121, 
121n' 

Nectar (Amrita), 176, 176a' 
Neun Derusch Portrdge, Rabbi 
H. H. Fassel, 59 
New Materials for the History 
. of Man, H. G. Haliburton, 
315 
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Newly - bom child, candle 
made of a, 152, 163 
NUbdi^enUiedt 82n* 
Nigbt*hag, fear of the, Idlu* 
N^kUt Straparola, 76, 205 
NigkU^ The Thoitaand and One, 
Barton, 56, 60, 68ii^, 76, 
05ni, 101nS'l05n, ll&i^ 
lld/d, 203, 227», 260 a^' >, 
268n^ 279, 306, 306a<, 
328 

yjiruktay iTAska, 2o7 
Nocleit 'AUkm, Aul. Gellius, 56 
Non - Aiyans (MIechchhas), 
320 

XoHh Indian Notes and Queries^ 
306 

Norwegian stories, AshbjOrn' 
sen, 237 

**No8e," J. A. MaccuUorh, 
Hastings* Encn. ReL 
314,,314n« 

“Nose -born*’ (nadkSpra- 
hhoicas)^ 257 

Nostrils, Aivins produced by 
the breath of, 257 
Note on the Act of Truth,” 
motif t 179 • 182 \ on the 
Alvins, 257-258; on Au- 
tomata, 56-57; on Cross- 
roads, 37*38 ; on the ** Doc- 
tor Knowall ” moUf^ 75-76; 
on the ** Hand of Glory,” 
J 50-154; on the ichneumon, 
115n*, 116ri; on the ** Im- 
possibilities ” motif, 250- 
231; on the ** Letter of 
Death ”mohy, 277-280; on 
the Magic Circle,” ^1- 
203; on the ** Magical 
Obstacles ” motif, 236-239 ; 
on the ** Magical Conflict,” 
203-205; on the ** Pre- 
tended Husband” motif, 
126-127 

Notes and Qfteries, 154 
Notes on the Spirit Basis of 
Belief and Custom, Camp- 
bell; 37- 

» Notes on the Wagogo of 
German East Africa,” J. 
Cole, J'ium, Anth. Inst,, 38 
Nh0ell(e fahulas et comedue, 
MorKni. 76 

Noeellaja Milanese, Irubriani, 
76 

iVojW/e, Sachetti, llSn^ 
Novel/sno, Masucclo (Waters* 
trails,), 287n^ 

Nudity in magic ritual, 33, 
33n^ 


Nngag Curiaimm, Gualteras 
Mapes, 210ii» 

Nym^ Rambha, the, 24-27 ; 
Surabbidatta, 145 

Objects of reverence, walking 
round, 20a^ 

Oblation oflered to guests, 
argka an, 98, 254, 254ii^ 
Obstacles, Magic,” moHf, 
227u, 228, 236-239 
** Obstacles Magiques, I^s,** 
Chauvin, Heine des Trad, 
Pirp,, 238 

Ocean, Churningof the,176H^ 
253^i>, 260 

Ocean of Story, The, 6a^ I62ii, 
182, 260 * 

Odyssey, Homer, 138 hS 208a^, 
225ns, 310, dlOa* 
[Oesterreichische Kinder-und 
Hausmarchen] Vema- 
leken, 272a^ 

Oflering called argha or 
arghfa, 63, 53ii^ ; of eunuch 
as victim to Misfortune 
(Papman), 321 ; to the 
Fire God, 159, 160; to the 
spirit of the cross-rcutds, 

Oil, perambulating the city 
with a vessel of, 4, 5; of 
llama (R<im Tel); of Vishnu 
(Narayan Tel), 152 
Old age, the thief of beauty, 
243 ; fruits which prevent, 
42,43 

Old Deccan Days, Frcre, 28a^ 
52n, 62, 238' 

Old Irish Treatise on the Law 
of Adamnan, Ed. Kuno 
Meyer, 21n 
Omen, an evil, 93, 94 
Omens connected with sneea- 
ing, 303, 306, 307, 308; 
disregarded, 173 ; unfav- 
ourable, 46, 46n^ 86, 86»^ 
Omens and Suprrstilions in 
Southern Indut, Thurston, 
306n« 

''One who does not beget” 
(ia-id ri-e-fi {ea u/tdi)), 319 
0|mration of Pavayos. ^3 
OphioUitreia, Anon., 142ii^ 
Opium, a confection of 
(wajooti), 326 

Orient md Occident, Benfev, 
2«^ 2Sn\ 70n-, 76, 115/*S 
150 

Orient und Occident, Kdhler, 
124nS 237, 272ni 


Oriental origin of csstmtion, 
319. $20 

Oriental Translation Fund, 
Roy. As* Soc., 60, 278 
Orienkdist, The [** Sinhalese 
Folklore*’], W. Goonetil- 
leke, 76 

Origin of castration, 319, 320; 
of the mandimke in Juices 
from hanged man’s body, 
153 ; of the word sMdbiaiiM, 
14ni 

“Origin of the ' Cult of 
Aphrodite, The,” J. Rendel 
Harris. Bull. John RyUmde 
Lihrary, 153 

“Origin of the Custom of 
Salutation after Sneeaing,” 
J. Knott, St Louis Medical 
Review, 315 

Origin and DevelopmesU of the 
Moral Ideas, W^estermarck, 
38,328 

Orlando Furioso, Ariosto, 1 67ii**' 
“Outidanos,” R. F. Burton, 
Priapeia, 328 

Outwitting tbe devil, tales of, 
33ns,34n 

“Overhearing” motif, 29a» 
48, 48fiS 49, 60-63, 151 
Owl, unguent of the blood 
of a screech-, 152 
Own nature (snohAuiw), 252n* 
Ox, transformation into an, 
194 

Ox-face {Gomuhha), 240a' 

» 

Pains cured by “Act of 
Truth,” 180, 181 
Painter caste (Chitari), 306 
Palace of the Great Khan, 57 
Palankeen {palanquin, patanr 
ynim, etc-), 14, 14n^ 

PhIT Jataka book, the, 20a' 
Pali paUanko {palanquin), 14»' 
Palm, fable of the crow and 
the, 70, 70a' 

Palmerin of Olivti, 82a’* 
Pojlchatanira, the, Benfey, 
28 h', 62. 69a', 76, il5a', 
126 

Pandara-JSiaka, the, 179 
Panjah Notes end Queries, 201 
Paradise Lost, Milton, 13la* 
Parisishlapareau- Heuia- 
chandra (Hertel^s trans.), 
180, 207n* 

* ' Parrots, Story of •be Couple 
of,” Tawney, kathSkoya, 
60,62 

Passion (ram), 27, 27a^ 
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PlMtfjf lirtod (laJisp), S24 
Path, mosUrd leiedi lowii 
akagthe, 96 

Patrant of torro. aerpentt 
protecting. 142fi^ 

Peacock apparatus for wash- 
ing the hands. 68 
Peacocks of gold. 67 
Peas or lentils, track of, 104, 
104n*, 106a 

P e n t a the Handless,” 
Basile, Peatemenmc, 20a*, 
21n 

PeiUamartmef Basile (trails. 
Barton), 20a*, 21 n, 28fi*, 
48a*, 106a. 226a* 238, 

239, 272n*. 285n*. 292a* 
Pentateuch, the. 306 
Perambulating the city with 
a vessel of oil, 4, 5 
Perfect cows born upon 
earth, 3$ 

Persian Folk-Lore,” Ella 
C. Svkes, Folk-Lore, 307, 
30711* 

Persian Moonshee, Gladwin, 
118a* 

Pertinacity of goblins, 32rt* 
Pestle tliatfetciied water,40ii* 
PeUi Diable de Pap^im mere, 
Le, La Fontaine, 3w 
Pelif Poaicd, />, Perrault, 103n 
Petticoat (saree), 326 
Pkilopsendes, Lucian, 40n* 
Philosopher’s stone, the, 
161n*, 162n 

Physiciaji, Jivaka Komara- 
bhachcha, the Buddhist, 
60a* 

Pill, a wonder-working, 75, 
76 

Pincers, iron (cAim/a), 100a* 
Pipe that compels all to 
dance, 187n* 

AV fMdd EGeser, 308 
Place where four roads meet, 
33, 37-38 

Plague of Florence ; ditto of 
l^indon, 311 

Plantain, in the interior 
of a, 97 

Pleasant (ranmdni), 244n* 
Plume in rorse-trappings, 
chawrie used as, 84n*, 85it 
Pneumatic contrivance, 
chariot with a, 283, 284, 
290, 296, 297, 300 
PoemmaUf a, Hero of Alex- 
andria, 66, 57 
PoetTwafa, the, 277-279 
jRoggii kacikutf 75 


INDEX n-GENERAL 

Poismi. the KAlakAta, ITIhi^; 
(miAa), 279 

Poison-damsels, 113fi* 

Poisoned drink offered to 
Gomokha, 141 

Pirisonoas look, the. 111, 
112a* 

Pole to cany loads on.Spanish 
palanca, l4n* 

Political science, the cream 
of, 142-144 

Popular Aniiqmiiest Brand, 
13ln*, 162 

Popular Relimim and Folk- 
Lore of Norikem India, 
W. Crooke,37, 40a* 121a*, 
142a>, 151, 152, 161a*, 
185a*. 218a*, 247»*, 263a*, 
272n*. 306n« 

Popular Slones of Anaetd 
Kgupt, Maspero, 203, 236, 
260.268a* 

Pojmlar Tales amd Fidkm, 
Clouston, 66, 76, 133i^, 
204, 227a, 238 

Popular Tales from ike Korse, 
Jlasent, IOIm*, 205 
Porcelain manufacture, 
Dresden, 161 n* 

Portuguese Folk-Tales, Ped- 
rosu, 29ti 

Portuguese pohigiMsi, 14a* 

Pot, frog in the, 73, 75 
Poverty, death preferable to, 
119 

Power of dried and pickled 
hand of a dead man, 
magical, 160; of good 
counsel {madm), 137a* ; of 
a victim, acquiring the, 151 
I’owcrs attributed to human 
fat or juices, 152; of a 
king, the three, 137, 137a* 
PrabaadkaemiSnuofi, the, 
207a* 

Praise of righteousness. 

formulas in, 307 
Precautions observed in the 
birth-chamber, 131 a*. 132 m 
P receptor of the gods, 
Briho.iMd'. 88, 88 r* 

Precious stone, temple lit by 
one, 167a* 

Precocious children, 119a 
Pre-eminence or majesty of 
the king {pnUnmioa), 137m* 
Pregnant women murdered 
to obtain child’s 6nger for 
candle, 163 

Prepsringa -< Handof Gloiy,” 
method of, 150 


••PketoBded Hnsbuid** 

ma^, 126-127 

Freteaded Imowledge. 7l- 
73 

Preveatiiig inmates of house 
from waking, ‘*Ha]id of 
Ghny” use^ tor. 150 
Priapeia, “ NeaniskoB,” L. S. 
Smithers ; “ Outi&nos/’ 

R. F. Burton, 328 ^ 

Priest, barber as the matri- 
monial, lOOa* * 

PrimiHoe Culture, Tylor, 30m*, 
185n* 

* ‘ Primitive Orientatioii. ” 

W. H. R. Rivers, Fb/i-Lore, 
295a* 

PrimiUve races, sneesing 
customs of. 312-314 
Prince, cure of the Mind, 61 ; 
saved by his sister, 28n*, 
29m; who tore out his own 
eye, 19-21, 23 

** Prince Lionheavt and his 
Three Friends,” Steel and 
Temple, Wide-Autake 
Stones, 247a* 

Princesses, Story of the Seven, 
19,23 

{Pnncifdes of Sochtogg), Cere* 
wumsal InstiUdkmsr Spencer, 
21a 

Prison (karS), 201 
Probationary period of 
Fhvaya. 322, 323 
PrMemaia, Aristotle, 310a* 
Proboscis .(Aora), 214m* 

Proe. Amer, Pliios. Soe,, **On 
the Art of Entering 
Another’s Body,” Bloom- 
field, 83a* ; “The CiMracter 
and Adventures of Mula- 
deva,” Bloomfield, 207b* 
Producer of honis (iwingot- 
pidini), 187, 187a* 
l^mtitttte (gvfnto), 207m* 
Prostitutes, Indian, 207m* 
Protecting patrons of towns, 
serpents, 142fi* 

Protection invoked by ter.ai 
kar, 201 

Protective circle, 201 
iVovertor, Legeudes ei Comtes 
Fangs, P^ H. Trilles, 
105a 

IVoverbs about barbers, 
lOOa*, 101a 

Prosinciat Glossssrg wUk a 
CoUectkns of Local Proaerbs 
and PopJusr Smperslilkms, 
Francis Grose, 155 
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TmiBg one impoMibilitv bj 
luwSer, 241, 2BO-251 
pAdo^CtUMmug, I67fi* 
Pteudo-Gfe^ mjtb, a, 909, 
310 

Pufekobgjt of Sex, 3Mwt m 
ike, iSjofoA Ellii. 328 
Ponii^bineDt for jcoloiinr, 177: 
178. ^ 

Pomiit of Sringabhina, 228, 
230 

Pne, ashes from «, 151 

Qoslilieatiim for admittance 
to Paraya caste, 322 
Qualities of the dead, acqair- 
ing the, 161 

«‘Qiiintesseiiee’* wtoUf, 78 

BabU Elijah of Chelm; Babbi 
Low; Babbi Zita, 69 
Babbinical literatorc;, 89 
Robbie, Exaoeplo of lAe,Gaster, 
63. llSnS 172fi^ 251 
Baee of Bhkiatai 86; of 
86, 68; of Yado, 

82 

Baoe (asoAi), Ifi^ 

Bafken, the goblin in the, 
3(Mb305 

Raghutitmia, the, 240ii* 
n&^a, the, 49fiS 218ni 
Bange, the Vindhja, 271 
Rbe Msib, Forbes (ed. H. G. 

BawBnson), 86i|i, 323 
Ro i o o awl fl l , Kfish^aji, 68fi^ 
ReoUex, der mdigens. if Aer- 
imoekoodt, Schrader, 319 
Bed Book of Elergest iUofr 
GmA O Jfogcff), 206 


a, 389 

Bmovenation of the king, the 
fidse, 245 

RetoSooe de Voyage el Teidae 
Geomrapkiqaee ifnsAM, G. 
Fenand, mu' 

Belease fim further tians- 
ndgratio i, Mbkeka the 
sonlV, 4fi> 

Bi^^ion, self-mutilation in, 

Bfiligiiwin mutilationa peramial 
and voluntaiy, 21fi; rite 
and sarage pnelice, 21i» 

Beligiome Sjyelem of Ike 
AmoMolo, The, H. Osliaiiaj, 
Sl3^313ii^ 

Rgaarle of Ike Bor e ao of 
314, 314»^ 

Beqaisitits of a sattor, 66 


Bereals hidden 
mandiake, 163 
iteeae CMugee, SOn^ 

Remt doe Lemgeee Raoeamee, 
^‘Contes popolaives do 
Languedoc,'^ L. I^ambert, 
34n 

Remee dee Tmd. Pop., “Les 
Obstacles Magiques,” 
Ghaurin, 238 

Right hand towards them, 
walking round objects with 
the,20ai 

Eighteoosncss, fonnulc in 
praise of, 307 
R^Veia, the, 257 
WddrTUdd-Tad, Kipling, 
115iii 

Rime of Sir Topae, Chsjicer, 
82ns 

Bing (lard, isfi), 201 
Bising np (aqionAi), I59n* 
Bites connected with cross- 
roads, magical, 38 
Raee of ike T^ekokom, 
Stevenson, 37, 38 
Bitoal, nuditj in nugic, 33, 
d3a’; three fires of modem, 
IfiOat 

Bival wive% jealousy of, 99 
Bivers, beMtifal (jodofiAod), 
148n« 

Boads, cross-, 33, 37-38; meet, 
place where 1^, 33 
** Bobber Bridegroom, The,” 
Grimm, MUrekeo, 104ii*> 
10611 

Robbers, *<iland of Glory” 
Med by, 150 

Rolled together, a lump 
(Golem), 69 

RAoo Empire, The DecUoe 
emdFMofike, Gibbon, ^ 
** Roman de Benard, Le,” 
L. Foolct, Bibiiolkiqpe de 
FEeole dee Hmdee Etadee, 
Un 

Raeoaoce tf Arioe de la 
Brdagee, 83ii* 

Raoumee dee Sepi Sagee 
[KeUer1,82ii> 

AoMraeatfJaliefiShakespeare, 

llfin' 

Amiidle A^ffAoAaps, Preller, 
133iii 

■^Bosmarinadfiachlein, Das,” 
Kaden, VoUr dea Ofipen- 
frWamm. Iffn^ 

Bound {parii, 14iil 
B«^ Asiatic Society, 60, 77, 


Rfljal grant named Yajnas- 
thala, 32 

Royalty, ebewrie an emblem 
of, 84ii^; IJprtune of, 69 
Rubies floating down-stream, 
247fi> 

Ruse of Gomnkha, 293-295 
Roeemo Folk-lake, Ralston, 
4A^ 30iii, 82»«, 187fi«,204, 
222f»^ 225ii> 231a', 238, 
263n', 268a' 

Rttthenian custom of candle 
of human fat, 151 

Sabbath, Golem desecrates 
the, 69 

Sacred Booke of ike Eael, 
Bloomfield, 320; ditto, £. 
W. West, 307n« 

Sacred fires, the five, 22, 22a', 
160a' 

Sacred spot or holy field 
{kekdra), 220, 22Da' 
Sacrifice, funeral human, 
185n' ; human {perm- 
ekamedka), 321 ; of an old 
woman, 142n' ; the snake, 
66 

Sacrifices to serpents, 142 a' 
Sacrificial grain (Aoma-/4fc}, 
148n* 

Sad Dor, the. 307, 307a« 
Sagacious mouse, the, 117 
Sagae from ike Far Eael, Busk, 
W, 75, 142a', 182, 195a', 
204, 218a' 

Sagea au Bokmea, Giohmann, 
133a' 

Sagen aue der Grafeckaft 
Sknefeld, Grfissler, 227a 
Sagenouck [or GeeckkkUil 
der Bayertecken Laade, 
Schbimner, 133n' 

Sagea, Mkrckea uad Gebrdacke 
oar Mekleabarg, Bartsch, 
4a', 104a>, 131a> 133a^, 
180, 187a*, 231a', 272a' 
Sages, holy (Rishis), 1 
Si Loaie Medkal ReeUm, . 

Origin of the Custom of 
Salutation after Sneeiing,” 
J. Knott, 315 

Saints of the Bhigavatu 
refiwmatioa, ' a histm of 
the, 280 

Saints, hiographers of Chris- 
tian, 20a' 

Salts, Dr Glauber’s, Ifiln^ 
Salutation after sneeaing, 30, 
31, 30M16 
Smnuel, 277 
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Sudahof Homes, the 
M 

Sidubit liieraliire 0 / Nqwl* 
R. L. Mite, 

** Sm-Kftn^/’ Aumdm WM- 

JIMRW, 201 

MteMrfAii BHAman^t the, 268, 

*'Setni-Kluu» 0 l 8 , The Veri* 
UUe Hiatoiy of/* Meepero, 
Poimlar SUj^ of AwAeid 
203 

Satoi - Khamofs with the 
MummieB, Adventure of/* 
Meipero, P&pmkrSione$ of 
AndotU Egifpi^ 268fi^ 

Savage practice and religiooa 
lite, connection between, 

21fi 

Saved hy his aiater, the prince, 

29ii 

^•Sayf’al-Muluk and Badi’a 
al-Jamal/* Barton, SiMt, 
268iii 

** SchneeweiiB'-Fenerroth,*’ 
Kaden, Vnter dm OHomr 

ftitera. 236 

**Sehdne Fiori ta,Die,”lCaden, 
UoUrdm OHombSkmmt 238 
Science bestowed on Naiavh* 
hanadatta, 261, 262, 
Science, ths cream of politi- 
cal, 1^144; named Pimj- 
fiapti, 64, 64fi^ 

Sciences enter into Naravft- 
hanadatta, 139 
Scientif c inventor ATchytas, 
66 

Seomed love of women, 109, 
110 

Scratch {iantka), 201 
■'Scruple, without anj’* 
ioamUm), 96f|i 
“Second Kalendar’a Tale,** 
Burton, NigMit 203, 204 
Second wound demanded by 
PMicha,'38 

Security, the six meana of 
igfi^au), 143, 143ii> 

Seeds sown along the path, 
mustard, 08 

Sded Spjdmma of tht Thmtre 
H. H. Wilson, 

Self*matilation of Attis, 328 ; 

in rdigion, 21» 

SmMe SUgk, R. CampbcU 
Thomrion, 88 

Mma f blUofc, Myatovie, 
204 

Seipcnb>gods, 143fi' 


SerMut-killef, nonnaw 

{amouaaaa,\\6B^ 
Serpent-woniblp, 142ii' 
Serpmt^H^onkip mmd other 
Fwopf , C. Stimlland Waite, 
142iii 

Scfpcats and dragons most 
imal gaaidlaiia m treasure, 
133»i 

Servant called SBavali, 172, 
176, 178; created bj the 
mystical name oi‘ God, 
89; VIravaia the ftithihl, 

28ii^ 

Servants of the prince ap- 
pointed, 136, 137 
Smren P rinccascs , Story of 
the, 19. 23 

Skokeepeore Dietiommry, 
Schmidt, llSn* 

Shape in sleep, divine bemgs 
assume their own, 92, 92ii* 
“ Shighni (Ghalchah) IKa- 
lect. On m,** R. B. Shaw, 
Jomm. Am, Abe. Brnmel, 269a 
S hort jacket (aloiar), 326 
Siamese sneesiii^ supersti- 
tion, 308 

SkdhmMkMahdkm,Gmmen- 
bach. 76, 104a«, ISIaS 
187a*, 211a>, 818a>, 82te^ 
225a* 226a* 230a* 236, 
289a*, 272a* 

AUdM-Kar, Die MMm dee, 
B. Jtflg,66.62,63.76,904 
“ Sieben Weisen Meistcr, 
Die,** Simroek, Deideehe 
FolUacAer, 9B7 a 1 
Significance of crom -roods, 
27-38 

Silly PfMcha, the, 3326 
[“Sinhalcae Fdlktore**] W. 
Goonetilldte, The Onimlei 
ut,13 

Abvn/itaia, the, 60 
Sister, prince saved by his, 
28a^ 29a 

Site of Kantimlii, l^vasti 
aiidTakslMiil&,90A' 

Six means of security, the 
(M)* 143 a» 

Skmeton, ktases fiBinied ftorn 
drops fimm a, 247, 248 
Sketekd by Chitsuleklifi, the 
world, 82 

Skelehee of Fkeem, She J. 
Malcohn, 76 

Skill in stratagem. Tangan- 
dliai6yupu*^89-91 
Sky Father or Heaven, Dyans 
the, 267 


Shtai \n iVtt 

Slave caught by maffk, 202, 
208 

Ssaall mirror (fimi), lOOa* 
Smallpox - tensferenee at 
croas-roads. 37 
• Smell, evil bodily, 61 
Snake -bite, immunity of 
mmgoose from, llfin^ 
Snake-sacrifice, 66 
Snakes, gaove of (Wigavaoa), 
140, ih, 142a 1 
Sneeaer, name of a deity 
uttered 1^, 306 
Sneeiing customs among the 
Bantns, Bakongos, Hausas 
and Zulus, 312, 313; of 
primitive races, 312-314 
Sneesing Salutations, Ap- 
pendix 1, 303-315 
Sneesing salutations among 
the Hebrews, Greeks, 
Romans and Early 
Christians, 30S>311 ; in 
Alrica, Melanesia and 
Polynesia, 812’;314; in 
India, Persia and IslAm, 
305-308 

Sode^ of English Biblio- 
philists, 126 

“Some Navajo Folktales/* 
Buxton, FoSk-Lore, 2686* 
“Some Notes on Homeric 
Folk-Lore/* W. Crooke, 
Folt-Lorc,** 204, 208a*, 
227a. 268 

Son of KalingasenA substi- 
tuted for a daughter, 131 ; 
of Knveim, 40; elixir to 
procure a, 218, 219 
Soveerer, the £|^ptian, 40a* 
Sorcery (jumsuiw), 196a* 
“Souhrits en favenr dc ceux 
qui dtemuent, Sur Ics," 
Henri Morin, Mem, de 
FAcod, dee Ime., 30hn* 
Soufs release from further 
taiismigratte.'JfojEiiibi, 4a* 
Spanish pole to cany lota, 
pahmea, 14a* 

Spdb, Valdik, 136 
Spirit (fieri), 38; ditto(AHMo), 
313; of thq cross-roads, 
offei^g to, 37 ; of martyred 
Chiran or Bhat woman, 
Bahneliariyia,321 
Spirits, charm to scare away 
evil, 37; fires to protect 
from evil, 131a* ; mcarfiouer 
or teamre-gnardirg, 133a 
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Spoilt prince, the, 28-32 
Sporf md Falk-Lart m Un 
HmaU^ H. L. Heughtin^ 
182 

Sp^j^l^set upon KalinguenA, 

SquMt Taltg Cb:mcer, lOo* 
Stj^Bof Hliidttlove-flickneu, 

Ster 18iii 

Sfcerving woman, breasts cut 
'^iTto feed, 180 ^ 

Status of eunuch low in 
ancient India, 320 
"Stealing in Hindu Fiction, 
Art of,*' Bloomfield, Awier, 
Jornm. PhU., 153 
Stolen horse, the, 71, 75 
Stone, the philosopher's, 
161 nS 162n 

Story of Artbalobha and his 
Beautiful Wife, 286-290; 
of the Brahman and the 
Piiiflcha, 32-35 ; of the 
Birjlhman*B Son Vish^ur 
datta, 93-96; of Devinena 
andUnmftdinl, 111-112; of 
the Ichneumon, the Owl, 
the Cat and the Mouse, 
115-117; of Kadaligarbhft, 
97-102, 103-106; of fCins 
Dliarroadatta and his Wife 
Naga^rl, 7-8 ; of King 
Indradatta, 128-129; of 
King CliirAyus and his 
Minister, 252-256 ; of King 
Parityagasena, his Wicked 
Wife and his Two Sons, 
263-275 ; of King Prasenajit 
and the Brahman. 118-120; 
of King Hatiiadliipati and 
the White Elephant Sveta- 
ra&mi, 169-178; of King 
Vikramiditya and the 
Courtesan, 206-209, 211- 
21 7 ; of King Vikrsmasinha 
and the Two Brahmans, 11- 
13, 16; of King Vll&saiilla 
and the P.iysician, 243-249 ; 
«/f KirtisenA, 44-54 ; of 
Nischayadatta, 183-190; 
193, 195^200; of PhaJa- 
bhuti, 69a> ; of tlie Prince 
and*’ the Merchant’s Son, 
28-32 ; of the Princess 
Karpilrika in her Birth as 
a Swan, 291-292 ; ofHatnft- 
prabha, 156-159, 163-166; 
of immghna and Ms 
Wicked Wife, 141; of the 
Seven -ficfthmana, who de- 


voured a Cow, 9-10; of 
the Seven PrinceBses, 19, 
23 ; of SomaprabhJL, 3IM0; 
of Sringabhuia and the 
Daughter, of the Rikshasa, 
218-235; of Srutasepa, 
108-109, 110-111, 112; of 
SttlochsM and Snahe^a, 
24-27; of TapodatU, S(41; 
of Tejasvatl, 69-70, 74; of 
the Two Ascetics, 16*11 ; 
of the Two Brothers PrAna- 
dhara and Bajyadhajra, 
282-285; of Usk and 
Aniruddha, 81-83; of 
VirupaAartnan, 242 ; of the 
Yaksha VirOpAksha, 133- 
135 

**Stoi7 of ChandrahAsya, 
The," N. B. Godabule, 
fad. Ani.f 380 

"Story of the Couple of 
Parrots,” Tawney, 
Kol k s ko ^f 60, 62 
" Story of Dimannaka,” 
Ta#n^, Kaiknkoga, 279-2M 
"Story ofLatitAnga,” Tawney, 
KaikSko^, 61 

"Story Radicals,” Baring- 
Gottld, Henderson’s Folk- 
Lore of ike NorOemComUieM, 
195i|i 

Ssllrange Slones from a Ckmete 
Slodio, Giles, 191ni 
Stratagem, YaugandharA- 
ya^a’s skill in, 89-91 
Strike (jcoittw), 319; {vadk), 
319 

String (gu^e)* l’^* ; round the 
neck, transformation by a, 
194 

Stringsof lcaves(lormw), lOOn^ 
Studies ahoul the Katkasarillr 
shgara, Speyer, 12n^, 16n^ 
25n^ 60nS 81nS 83»^«, 
94nS ]69i»A, 208ai, 241n», 
244n<, 246a^ 2980^ 

SieMes m llotumr of Maurice 
Uloon}field, "The Life- 
Index,” Norton, 212n} 
Siodses in ike Psffckoltm of 
Sex, Havelock Ellis, 328 
Subjugation to the god, 
mutilations to indicate, 21n 
Substitution of a daughter 
for a son, 131 

Success, upBuas or four means 
of, 143. 143»* 

Suicides kried at cr'^'-^-roads, 
37 

Suitor, requisites of a, 66 


the, 126 ' 

Sun, the (Sfiiya), 257; and 
Moon (the AAvins), 267 
Sunrise, monnivin of the, 67 
"Sunwise Prooessions,” E. 

Peacock; FM-Lare, 295ii* 
Superhuman knowledge 
(tadyd), 165, ifiSn* 

Crime et Misire 
ea GItae, J. J. Matignon, 
329 

Superstition, root of the 
mandrake in European, 153 
SuppSrakarJldaka^ the, 179 
Surgeon, barber as, lOOn^ 
Surround, to (kai), 201 
^iqnda SaipkUdi tk, 51 u 
&M«5u4itfteifAalA5, the, 62 
" SttvabahuttarlkathA, Ueber 
die,” Hertel, Fesisekrift 
fur Ernst Windisek, 62, ito 
" Svend’s Exploits,” Thorpe, 
Yule-Hie Stories* 226n^ 
Swan, Story of the Princess 
KarpOrikA in her Birth as a, 
291-292 

Swans, the mechanical, 282, 
283 

Swedish stories of CavalUos 
and Stephens, 237 . 

Sword, the magic, 267, 271 
Sympathetic magic, in 
" Obstacles ” moUf 2^ 
Syriam. Goddess^ The* Strong 
and Garstang, 328 
Spriseke M&rchen* Piym and 
Sodn,' 19 1,231 ^ 

Tableau gin. de F Empire 
athoman^ Muradjad’Ohswn, 
329 

"Tailor, 7'ale of a,” Barton, 
Nights, lOln 
Takkala-Jdtaka, the, 60 
Tale, the unfinished, 29-30 
" Talc of Ali Cogia,” MiUe 
et one Nuits, 118u^ 

"Talc of the Bull and the 
Ass,” Burton, Nights, 60 
"Tale of the Jewish Doctor,” 
Barton, Nights. 95»^ 

" Tale of the Mouse 'and the 
Ichneumon,” Burton, 
NigkU, 116m^ 

Tale of the Pliakir Chand, 
62 

"Tale of the Weaver who 
became a Leech,'* Burton, 
Nights, 76 

Taies from the Fjeld, Dasent, 



Tuigf md Bfmdar Fk&m^ 
KeiiAlley, flOl 
TaUifram ike WeHHMmdt, 
Cuspbell, 1^5, 205, 2SlfiS 
237, 272ni 
Tahmd, the, 69 
TmiirMMkti, the, 160 
Tmnfm MMUua am Zmum 
Smdm, Vnllen, 2^ 

Teskf awrignedl to Sfiim* 
bhige, 224-228; woUf, 
226fi^, 22711, 277 
Teering an eye oot, 20fi^ 
Teeth in modem Indie, cnre 
for curious^ 51ii, 
Telapatia-Jiiiaka, the, 4 n* 
Tempie lit by one preeioai 
stone, 167n* 

Temples of the Goddess 
Behueher&jf, Peveyes the, 
322 

Tenth day (data), 323 
**Test of Chastity moI|^, 
172ns 

Test of courage, 38 ; of know- 
ledge, 73 

TeuUmic MuthologVf Grimm, 
311ft« 

Teutons, altars built at cross- 
roads by, 37 

Tkalaha ike Deetro^efn 
Sinuthcy, 100 

Theme of** Letter of Death ** 
moUf -in fiction, 279 
Thief of beauty, old age, 
243 

Thieving jmetices'^of the 
East, 163 

Thoms, magic, 227, 228 
Thfmeaad NMU and a Night, 
See Nigkt 
Thread (gnfUi), 240a< 

Three Brfthman BrotherSyThe, 
109-110 

Three dangers, the, 30-31; 
fires of modem ritual, 
160ii\- Moiiai, the, 28iii; 

ffi fers of a king, 137, 

TArw Middle Itieh HamtUei, 
-*Life of St Brigit,” 
Whitley Stokes, 20ni 
Throat, cobra lodged in, 62 
Thumb of **Hand of Gloiy ” 
will not light if anyone is 
awake, 160 

Tibetan Take, Schiefner and 
Ralstoj, 60»\ 51fi, llSn^ 
180, ISl, 188n 

Tibetan yak (hoe grumdene), 
84nS86n 
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TijdeMft war /MfimAe Tank 
Land em Volkenkande^ 
** Amulettes javaaaisea,'* 
J. Knebel, 151 
Time, measure of (Kalpa), 
138 

Titles of Letter of Death 
moUf^ 277-279 

Tongue (jikoS), 72, 72fi*, 
73 

Torch-bearer (Masftlchi), 
lOOfi^ 

Track of peas or lentils, 104, 
]04««, 105a 

Tradidane Indwmee du Canada 
Nord-Oueet, Petitdt, 206 
TraiU dee Eunenqneet done 
Uquel on eepliqne iouiee lee 
d^krentee eoHee d^eunneqnee^ 
C. Ancillon, 328 
Transference, disease-, 37, 
38 

** Transformation combat ** 
mob/, 196, 195ni, 208-206 
Transformation into an ox, 
194 

TroHelatume of Ancient Arabic 
PMiy, C. J. Lyall, 278 
Transmigration, Mokeka the 
souPs release from further, 
4n* 

TrSmnmdeMueen-Fmmd, Der, 
£. Wolgemuth, 34fi 
Travele tf Litdoinco di Far- 
tkema^ G. P. Badger, 201, 
202 

[Travelsl Pietro della Valle, 
8511 

Treasure, the concealed, 133, 
134 ; recovered by con- 
ning, 118-120 

Treasure-guarding spirits oi 
inadfonee, 133f»^ 

Treasures, mandrake reveals 
hidden, 163 ; Sattva6la and 
the Two, 157-168 
Trfoiiee of Al-JassaA on Anio- 
maia, A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
68 

Tree, Afoka, 166 
Trees, Yakshinis turned into, 
25,26fi' 

Trench (kareka), 201 
“Trcue Johannes, Der,*' 
Grimm, JliSrc^cN, 28»^ 
Tribee and Caetee oj Amtfojy, 
Enthoven, 322 
Tribee and Caetee of the Cea- 
tral Pronncee, Russell, 14«i>, 
61n,86A^]00»^ 101n,225, 
306n>, 326 


IVsfisf and Caetee rf the Nortk 
Weelem Prmdneee and Qgdht 
W, Crooke, lOln, 826 
Trick cfGomokha,- 298-295 
Tricks employed by the 
Bediyftni, 51a 

Trinods of rdephaistos, the 
« magic, 56 
Trolls, Ifiln* 

**Trath, Act of/* mod/, 132 a*, 
179-182, 225a* , 

Tm Shu ‘Chi Ch^en^ (Me 
CAineee Encyclopardia), 
** Eunuchs of the Imperial 
Palace,” 329 

Twin deities of light (the 
Aiivins), 267 

Two AMns, the, 263^ 264, 
257-268 

“Two Brothers, The,*’ Mas- 
pero. Papular Si^ee of 
Ancient Egypt, 238 
“Two Brothers, The,” Schief- 
ner and Ralston, Tibetan 
Take, 180 

Ucckanga-Jalaka, the, 292n^ 

“ Ueber die Suvfibahuttari- 
katha,” Hertel, Feeieohrifl 
far Emet WMiech, 62, 
*180 

Unfavourable omens, 46, 46a*, 
86 86a^ 

Unfinished tale, the, 29, 30 
Unguent of gall of a black 
cat, fat of a white hen and 
blood of a screech-owl, 
152 

Unter den Olwenbdumen, 
' Kaden, 48A^ 187a*, 2lSn\ 
238 ^ ’ 

“Unwise Schoolmaster who 
fell in Love by Report, 
The,” Burton, Nnghie, 
68a^ 

'* Uriah letter," the, 277, 
279 * 

Uaee of “Act of Truth," 
179 • 


Velour, Lion of (Vikrame- 
rinbe), 11, lln> 

Verienta of “ Mecie Ob- 
■teeles-moh/; 2% 
Varieties of ' " Letter of 
Death" «■«<{/; 279 . 

Var*hefuu, Truvet$ of 
Ludooieo di, G. P- Badger, 
201,202 

FdMtha Dhurmu SaOn, 320 
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Vfldn. Ilw, S. 13 
Ve4fs4Ki».tiw«fe,l«>R> 
Vonemtkm of ictuinmaa to 
•neimt Sg7pt« Hid*, life 
VeagoMwe ot » podrfOBoto 
tranunt 16 

ycfktuidlMHgiit 48r GAktStM 
Effnitfhfn GcMiUL|*'Adi^^ 
Mlrdttii tf. Ijotsiiicr 
O. KrUm, Mu 

“ Veritable HisteiT ef Satni- 
IPiaiiioli, The,’^M«qpeio, 
Pifpular Siaria of Judeai 
J^.203 

Vermin infesting the body, 
51n 

Vessel of oil, perembnlatlng 
the city with e, 4» 8 
VetdkpmekmimSaiit iho, 28fi*, 
T5 

Viaggfo a Niot, Urn, E. 

IMigliani, 514, 314f|S 
Victim, seqniring the power 
ofe, 161 

Fie iTJEme ie Pibyg^ Le. 

La Fontaine, 260 
VUmg Vesure oder Wmmo 
DU, W. F. K. 
Behmaner, 20ii^ 
VitromonaH Kilidisa, 26ii^, 

8411^4 

Fittage Foik^Taltt of Cnkm, 
Parker, 76, 272ii^ 

Virgin Loda of Bologna or 
Alexandria, 2Qa* 

Virginity, a vow of, 40 
Virtue (g^), 1»S 240a> 
Virtuous [mviUtoyd], 59ii* 
Voices overheard by mer- 
chant’s son, 30 
Folktoberglambe der Gmoisart, 
Der deuiache, A. Wuttke, 

165 

IFolkmdrdUo aar FeadUml 
a Widter and A. Wolf; 
272»i 

"Volsunga Saga,” Hagen, 
HeUok’Sageo, 191ii^, 218ii^ 
Voluntar^^ lellglons mvtila- 

Votaries of Bahnchari emas- 
culate themselves, 322 
Vptliy of Patopati, 133 
Vow « virgini^, 40 
Fogfoge de Sum dm Firm 
Jindim cinoydr pdr k Rm 
aug Mm ei d k Ckko, 
Fath'er Tachard, 90B, 
306ni 

Ftdgar Erron, St 
&8wne. 30ii«, 167n> 


Hand of Gamy** BUk^iliMieAwwr, Steel and 
inmates of a house Temple, 182, 247ii^, Ml 


160 

WaUdu found oldoets with 
^t hand towoids them, 

WoUmddm Storim, A. and W. 
Sdiott,206 

War between the gods and 
Asofos, 66 

Won of ike Jo 
104 

Washing the 
impavatos for, 68 

**Wasmmiie, Die,” Grinun, 
lfMcn,237 

Water (mm}. S7, 87nM 

^*s difienl^ in 


Widow’s foolish 

W 

»Wklow*sSon,Tlie,'’Thoipe, 
FnfolifoSlorws, 836 
Wife, cheating .the famo- 
eent, 186-l^;^he widsed, 
141 

Wine-parly, the prince’s, 

2»« 

Wings of Daedalus, 66 
Wirkungen der Kmkndmm^ 
Veber die, P. J. MObios, 




836; fotehed by a 
11,40.40a*; megie, 227. 


WUdom Stem Wed 
I, R. F. Biurton, 313, 

3l3n* 

Witch, Kadahgnhha aeeosed 
w, ^ i — t of being a, 104 

228; pestle that fetched. Witchcraft, toot of the i 
40ii* drake in European, 163 

**Water King and VasiliBBa Witches, Bhavaisnnaa ai 
the Wise, The,” Ealston, the Two, 108-196 
Return FoOrTmImtWM ** Without any seruple,” 
Water of life,” moAf, 43, (ofoatdd), 96ii^ 

Ml, 863n^ 254 Witnesses, eunuchs feibidden 

Water of life. The”] to serve as, 320 

G, A. Griefson, FotkLire, Wives, jealousy of rival, 99 
883fi* Woman who Imtes men, MO, 

Wealth, God of (Knvetm), 260a*; In man’s clotfies. 


133, 134, 811, 212, 216, 
216 

Wcalth-preaervcil (Dhana- 
pa]ita),44,44ii^ 

^•Weaver who became a 
Leedi, Thle of the,” 
Burton, 76 


46, 47 ; sacrificc^of an gld, 
142n^; vengeance of a 
passionate, 16 

Women muidered to obtain 
diild’s finger for candle, 
pregnOnt, 163; wheselove 
t scorned, 10^110 


Weddings, bnrbei^B dntiesat. Wonderful dty, the, 43' 
lOOn^ Wonder-working pill, 70, 76 

Weddays, Gdem works Wood, the dtisens of, 881, 
only on, 89 882, 286; meebanical ddls 

Wffofc Tolm, Blys, 225n» of, 39, 06 

Weedimke Semm, Vecken- Wooden automata, dty popn- 
stodt, ISln*, 133ni, ISTn’, lated hr, 68, 69, Ml, M. 
191n>, 2S5a*, 238, 258a^ 286; cow, the. Of; Gkmfa 

Westem Islands, Martin, bird that Hies, 66 
131n* Work, but not for thinking, 

Wedfmkeeke Mdrelea, Kuhn, bdng with a eapadtr for 
lai, 162, imrn* 827n (Golem), 60 ^ 

White dty of al-Barmqa, World sketched fay Chitim- 
8l0a^ ; Elephant j^veta- lekhft, 82 ^ 

ndmi, StmydKisgBatai- Worms, Dantidf, Ola 
dhfpati and the, 169>178; Worship, Ore-, lOOn^; of the 
lotns a friend of the moon, iehnenmon, HersdeopoliB 

140, 140a*^ the ceiAm of the, 116ii; 

Wick of a lassp (anrlQ, of Ishtar, Babylonian, 

13la^ 368ai; serpent-, 

Widked female asectie, the. Wound, tfaT^ifoiS 32; 
98-101, 104; wife, the, oftheBiihinan’sdau^ter, 
141 34-36 
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Yak, fr^UdcpAoiB tke tail ‘ Zaabcrksgeln, Die,” • Zone (Jh/aU), |Q 1 

af the, Mat, gg^ Kadan, Dinar im Obm- ZaahtMmt JMMm, Da 

Ya(MrfaStorte,Tliorpe.48aS 6 «aaMa, 48»» Gabenatia. SBa, I 8 I 11 *. 

22611*^ 228ii>, 232, ZAd-i. matg. GtaO., "Oe ISTa^.Snbi!* . 

237 EsriOdBac vaaa Kaaftaaaii Zar FalUmde, Uebredit, 

. CbikiiaW’ Haifel. 280 OOa*, 44ii<, ISla*. 187i^, 
ZmiaMe bei dm Ibdtaah ZedmMp fkt Anrnnk^, 210a*. 22M, 231«i 
B. F. Kidlidl. Gbhu. 161 Jeataa, 312. 320 







